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Editorial 


Forecasts 
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Some folks like to know what they are going to have for dinner before they sit down. Some prefer to remain in 


blissful ignorance of the bill of fare so they can enjoy the surprise of good things as they come. For the benefit of those 
who want to know in advance we have a few special articles to appear in Successful Farming during the coming 
months. It is by no means a complete statement, only a hint. More than that, good things keep coming in all the 
time and we want to be free to sidetrack the old and put in the new, if by so doing we can give you better service. 








Cutting Down Expenses—A series by Lester J. 
Meredith will describe the ways in which money 
can be saved in production. In other words, net 
profits are the only profits that ought to interest 
you. 


The Government Free Seed Business, by 
John’ Snure, tellg how the politicians in Congress 
squander enough money on common garden and 
flower seeds to build a great school of agriculture, 
or m.tes and miles of good roads. 


The Fight Against False Weights and 
Meesures is told by E. M. Rodebaugh in an article 
that shows how the middlemen juggle with farm 
products in a conscienceless manner in passing 
them on to the consumers. 


The Problem of Taxation will be discussed by 
the editor and various authorities. The people are 
getting tired of unjust and unequal taxation, and 
this is a live subject at this time. 


The Soil’s Salvation, by B. E. Powell, sums up 
what 1s being attempted to save our farm lands from 
being mined out by wrong methods of cropping. 


Convict Road Building, by Geo. H. Dacy is an 
illustrated article showing how one of the states 
makes use ot convicts for the common good. 


Cooperative Livestock Shipping, by W. H. 
Tomhave, fully describes how a few farmers can 
cooperate in marketing their live stock. Raising the 
stuff is one thing; making a profit at the market end 
is another. 

Tuberculosis in Farm Animals, by Dr. §. 
Beatty. The doctor gives light on this great ques- 
tion that m ans so much to the livestock farmers. 


Profitable Pork Production, by Charles Daw- 
son. This series takes us through the different 
stages of pork production, from the breeding pens 
to the stock yards. 


Cooperative Test Associations, by Prof. R 
K. Bliss, gives the reader an insight into the bene- 
fits of these test associations to the dairy farmers. 


Dairying as a Profitable Business, by W. Mil- 
ton Kelly is a series now running that gives the how 
and the why of the dairy business. 

Oleomargarine— Moonshine Butter, by H. R. 
Wright will be continued until the reader is led up 
to the point of making his wishes known to his 
Congressmen on this subject. 

A Bonanza Egg Farm is described by Geo. H. 
Dacy. It is no fancy chicken farm, but a dollars- 
and-cents proposition that is making good. 








‘How to Get Good Hatches, is ably told by 
Wenonah Stevens Abbott, a poultry woman of 
= experience who knows what she is talking 

ut. 


The Incubator on the Farm, by R. B. Sando, 
should prove helpful to those who are trying to 
hatch with incubators. 


How Market Ducks are Grown is fully de- 
scribed by an able writer. 


Tree Surgery, by Theo. W. Brake shows how to 
trim a tree and not damage it. 


Cooperative Growing and Marketing of 
Fruits, by Lorenz Green, will show you how the 
fruit growers can handle their own specialty to ad- 
vantage when they get their heads together. 


From a Carpenter Bench to a Strawberry 
Farm tells how Fred Newton got disgusted with 
farming, went to the city and worked at carpentry 
for years and then turned back to the land without 
money, and made good as a grower of strawberries. 


Bill Robinson’s Let Down is a story by Lloyd 
Kenyon Jones that shows how easily the gold brick 
swindlers can sometimes play the game. 


At the Hitching Post is a series of articles b 
Annette Chadbourne Symmes that gives the would- 
be Benedicts an insight into the serious side of 
married life. 


Social Reciprocity Between Town and Coun- 
try, by Katherine Atherton Grimes, shows how 
there can be a better feeling between town and 
country folks. 


The Seed Potato States of the Central] West, 
by C. L.Fitch tells where the best seed potatoes, 
are now grown, and the kinds of soil upon which 
this great crop has reached the highest degree of 
development. 

We also have on hand another article by this 
well-known authority on Potato Roots and 
Soiis. 

Plenty of good articles on all subjects of interest 
to farm folks will appear during the year. Pro- 
blems of church and school, of home aa state, will 
be discussed by able writers. The children will be 
given instruction and amusement. The various 
regular features and departments will be main- 
tained at their usual high standard. 


Renew your subscription and get all the good 
you can from the livest and best of farm maga- 
zines. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


CO-OPERAT, 


BY JOHN 


The Great Need for Money. 
Agricultural cooperative 
credit has suddenly com- 
manded attention in the 
United States. Realiza- 
tion of the need of such a 
credit system has sprung up re- 
cently and become widespread. 
Much has been heard about 
reforming the banking and cur- 
rency laws. The Aldrich plan 
for a national reserve associa- 
tion and various central banking 
plans have been discussed up one 
side and down the other. Little 
reason exists to expect general 
monetary reform in the near 
future in spite of all the talk 
about it. On the other hand, 
though agricultural cooperative 
credit has been considered on 
this side of the Altantic but a 
short time, it looks as if the 
next great financial reform 
would be to found an agricultural 
cooperative credit system. 

Once the public got aroused 
to the need for a postal savings 
bank system, it did not take 
long to force its establishment. 
The probabilities are that even 
more promptly will come about 
the establishment of a system 
of cooperative credit for the ag- 
agricultural communities. 

The mere mention of finance, or any- 
thihg related to banking and credit, scares 
some people. They think these are deep, 
dark questions that are made for the con- 
templation of none but bank cashiers and 
captains of industry. As a matter of fact, 
this subject of agricultural cooperative 
credit is neither dark nor abstruse. 

It all gets down to this: How can the 
farmer and the people of agricultural 
communities borrow money at lower rates 
and on better terms? The answer is: 
Through agricultural eooperative credit. 
The farmers themselves must cooperate in 
dealing with credit, just about as many 
cooperate in running creameries or con- 
ducting elevators. To carry the idea of 
cooperation into the business of borrowing 
and loaning is certainly not a violent or 
extraordinary scheme, particularly as it 
has been tried abroad for generations and 
has been found highly successful. 

It is not less strange than it is unjust 
and unfair that the man in the country 
who buys a farm on time or who has to 
borrow money to help him out until he 
can sell his crop, has to pay a higher rate 
of interest than the man in the city. The 
man in town, who wants to finance al- 
most any old enterprise, from building a 
house to opening a department store, can 
get money on better terms than the farm- 
er. A five per cent rate for the man in 
town is common. If the farmer buys land 
he has to pay at least six per cent and 
ordinarily can’t borrow to exceed half the 
value of his land on a most conservative 
valuation at that. Moreover, the loan 
runs from three to five years and every 
time it is renewed there is a stiff com- 
mission to pay. In some states, the in- 
terest rate climbs to seven or eight per 
cent, not including commissions and other 
charges. 

This simply means that the farmer, the 
man in the country, is paying too much 
for credit. If the man or enterprise in the 
city can buy credit for five per cent, some- 
times for less, why can’t the farmer get 
just as good a bargain? No good reason 
exists why he can not. As a matter of 
fact, the farmer ought to get credit at as 
low interest rates as townspeople and town 
enterprises. If there is any difference, it 
ought to be in favor of the farmer. It will 
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be in favor of the farmer if he organizes 
for the purpose; if the farmers 

instead of each one going it alone. me- 
how, this has never before dawned upon the 
American people. Excessive rates have 
been charged the country borrower time 
out of mind. If he has kicked at all, it 
has been in a feeble and spasmodic way. 
The kickers have never mobilized. And 
the system of “‘soaking”’ the farmer for a 
good stiff interest rate has gone on year 
after year to the fat profit of whole armies 
of money lenders. 

Farmers Create Wealth—But Need 

Money. 

Contemplate for a moment these facts: 
The capital value of argiculture in the 
United States by the 1910 census was over 
$40,000,000,000. This is over twice the 
capital value of manufactures and nearly 
three times the cost of the road and 
equipment of the railways. There are 
12,000,000 farmers in the United States 
and they are adding to the national wealth 
about $8,500,000,000 a year. They bor- 
row over $6,000,000,000 to do this and pay 
interest on the borrowed capital of $510,- 
000,000. 

It would seem absurd that an industry 
of such staggering magnitude should not 
command a low interest rate. But, as 
President Taft himself pointed out in his 
letter to the governors and as the statis- 
tics show, counting commissions and re- 
newal charges, the average interest rate 
paid by the farmers is 8% per cent, where- 
as in France and Germany the rate is 
from 4% to 3% per cent. o reduce the 
interest rate for the farmer only one per 
cent would save agriuclture in one year 
$60,000,000. 

The movement back to the farm must be 
helped. It must be made possible fer a 
man of small means to set himself up in 
farming without being eaten up by inter- 
est rates. All this means that better 
methods must be found for financing the 
farming business. It must be made 
easier for the man who wants to farm, who 
wants to produce something from the soil, 
to borrow the capital with which to get a 
start, not merely as a tenant, but as an 
owner. 

These things should have occurred to 
all of us long ago. The reason they didn’t 
presumably is that prosperity has been 
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too general to make it seem 
essential. The agricultural col- 
leges have been so busy teaching 
improved ways of farming that they have 
forgotten agricultural financiering and 
banking. Naturally, the captains of specu- 
lative industry kept quiet about it. 

Expert and astute gentlemen, with a 
genius for the sale of their wares, habitu- 
ally go into the marts of money in New 
York and Chicago and sell securities that 
rest on blue sky at good prices. The 
capacity of the American people for ab- 
sorbing stocks, bonds and various security 
issues Is vast and growing. Bonds based 
on good farm mortgages ought to be as 
good as the best railroad bonds or even 
government bonds and better than the 
average industrial bonds. But it is an 
astonishing fact they are almost un- 
known in this country. 

The situation calls loudly for a cure. 
And it is unthinkable that the Ameri- 
can people, especially the farmers, 
should not promptly go to work and 
cure it. 

Fortunately, it seems possible, in 
fact,entirely practicable, to adopt in 
this country the methods which have 
already been found successful in 
Europe for strengthening agricultural 
credit. 

War-ravaged Europe has got 
=== ahead of us in this matter chief- 
ly because it has been absolutely necessary. 

he farmers and small trades people were 
ground down to the point where they had 
to be given a chance to borrow money at 


low rates and not be at the 
mercy of the money-lenders and 
loan sharks. Over nearly all Continen- 
tal Europe there have grown up 


and been established systems of agri- 
¢ultural finance based on the idea of co- 
operative credit. While these systems 
differ in detail in different countries, they 
are substantially alike as to foundation 
principles. Germany is the pioneer in co- 
operative agricultural credit and the plans 
evolved there have been successful. 
The Success Abroad. 

To understand the subject of agricul- 
tural cooperative credit, it must be borne 
in mind that there are two parts or 
branches to it. One part includes the co- 
operative societies of farmers whose ob- 
ject is to obtain personal credit; the other 
part consists of societies or private cor- 
porations which are formed to obtain 
farm-land mortgages to the best advant- 
age, to give standing to land mortagages 
as a sound security and to make the best 
possible market for bonds based on mort- 
gages on farm lands. Both phases of the 
agricultural cooperative credit system 
are needed in this country. 

The beginning of agricultural coopera- 
tive credit in Germany, the originals of all 
land-mortgage banks, is found in _ the 
German Landschaften.. Not until then, 
did the organization of land credit begin. 
The Seven Years’ War left Germany in a 
condition of terrible distress. The land 
owners, who were chiefly the nobles, found 
themselves in debt, with their properties 
well-nigh ruined. They could not pay 
their creditors .nd could not scrape to- 
gether enough capital to crop their farms. 
They were charged extortionate rates by 
the money lenders. Finally, in 1769, 
Frederick the Great, who had a head for 
business as well as for war, adopting the 
plans of Herr Buehring, a Berlin business 
man, compelled the land owners of Silesia to 
join an association or Landschaft, whether 
they wished to borrow or not, and their 
lands were made jointly liable without 
limit for all loans to members of the as- 
sociation. Loans were allowed, however, 
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Get Your Heads Together 

It is said that when the wild Mexican 
burros are frightened, or fear attacks them, 
they form a circle,with their heads in the 
center. You are well aware that the head 
of a burro is not his defensive end and can 
easily realize that a group of the animals 
with heads together would be a rather 
difficult proposition to approach. On the 
other hand, if some mee | of the group 
was overcome with a desire to kick, he 
could do so without injury to his neigh- 
bors. 

These long-eared animals furnish an 
example which could be followed to ad- 
vantage in many communities. It is far 
too common for the people of a commun- 
ity to keep their heads apart and their heels 
togethe r. 

If someone dares to depart from the 
beaten track and attempt an improved 
method of farming he is ridiculed. If the 
teacher endeavors to make her school of 
real service to the children, she is criti- 
cised, and not re-employed. If a stock- 
buyer inquires about a neighbor’s stock, 
you run it down, so that the buyer carries 
his money away with him instead of leav- 
ing it in your community. If a club, 
grange, or institute is organized, you re- 
fuse to take a place upon the program, but 
criticise others who are doing their best. 

In a hundred ways you aim your kicks 
toward your neighbors, and every kick, 
to a certain extent, reacts upon you. A 
community is‘as good as, but no better 
than the people of whom it is composed. 
If, by your kicking, you are able to injure 
a neighbor, you have made your commun- 
ity poorer to that extent. 

More organizations are needed which 
bring the heads together, and thus enable 
the people to better understand each 
other. That alone will prevent a lot of 





kicking. In addition, if people’s heads are 
together, there is much less yee of a rap 
over the head from some outside interest; | 
at any rate, an organization is much more 
capable of protecting itself against attack 
from the outside than is an individual 
Get together during the coming winter 
and form a club or grange. A community 
whose people have thei heads together | 
is but a community whose people} 
have their heads apart and heels aimed at | 
each other, is exceedingly dangerous. | 


—€o g— 
The Blind Bankers 


The greatest hindrance to the advance- 
ment of agriculture today is the inability 
to get money and credit when the farmers 
need it. 

Farmer A sees the need of putting 
several hundred rods of tile into his farm 
and wants money to do so when crop- 
money 18 not In hand. In fact he can’t 
spare from his crop-money the necessary 
funds to do the tiling. Farmer A goes 
to the bank and states his case. It will cost 
him so much to put in the tile. Can he get 
the money on long enough time to pay it 
from the returns from that tiled land? No. | 
Mr. Dunker will loan him some money for | 
sixty or ninety days, at say twelve per cent 
secured by chattel or land mortgage, but 
he doesn’t desire tocarry Mr. A very long. 
Consequently, Farmer A puts off this 
needed improvement, adds year after 


sale 


year to his crop failure on that low ground 
and as a result he has no bank deposit for 
Mr. Banker to handle. 

Had the banker been wise and loaned 
him the money at say six per cent he would 
have done much to build up his farming 
community, would have encouraged farm 
improvement instead of discouraged it, 
would have brought prosperity instead 
of failure, and would have lined his own 
coffers with bank deposits from the farm- 
ers. 
Farmer B wanted to buy some calves 
last fall when the drought had driven 
a farmer into selling much of his stock. 
He had a good crop of corn, which he 
would have put into a silo and fed to the 
calves. But he needed a few hundred dol- 
lars with which to build the silo and buy 
the calves. The banker wouldn’t loan him 
the money at a reasonable rate and Mr. 
B didn’t build the silo, didn’t buy the 
calves and didn’t utilize his corn crop to 
best advantage. The whole community is 
a loser when such things occur. Any- 
thing that strikes a blow to the best inter- 
ests of one farmer strikes a blow to all in 
that neighborhood. Encourage one man to 
farm better and others try it. 

The only relief seems to be along the 
line of cooperative rural credit societies 
such as the farmers have in Europe. The 
bankers are either too selfish and too nar- 
row for their own good, or they are tied 
down by banking custom or rules that 
prevent them from being real helpful to 
the community. If the latter, then there 
is hope. If the former ,then they must 
meet the inevitable in their own blind way. 


—#f Eg 
The Question of a Living. 

The prosperous farmers who have 
plenty and to spare can hardly realize 
that with others the question of a living 
is mighty serious, and in thousands of 
cases it is unsolved. One would naturally 
suppose, judging by certain campaign 
arguments, that there is work enough for 
everybody, and yet there is an unequal 
balance somewhere. Many there be who 
need workers, and many there be who need 
work, but somehow the job and the job- 
seeker do not fit together. They do not 
even get together. 

In the large cities we find deserted wives 
striving to earn a scant living for them- 
selves and their babies. They lock their 
children in a room all day while they are 
out at work. One woman tied a bottle of 
milk to the baby’s neck so it would not 
lose its dinner. Another tied a chunk of 
boiled meat to the little tot’s arm so it 
would have something to chew at all day 

a chunk of meat that was food for flies 
and a catch-all for dirt! These poor 
mothers could do nothing better, for self 
preservation is the first law of life, and 
they fought bravely to rear the babies 
that had been left them by deserting hus- 
bands. - 

The salvation army picked up a seven 
year-old boy in a city, and when they took 
him in charge gave him the first bath he 


| had ever had. He was frightened at the 


ordeal because he “had never been so wet 
in his life.” He criedfbecause he thought 
the next move would be to hang him on 
the clothesline to dry. Think of it! In 





this land of plenty—so the politicians 
say—there can be people so poor that they 
cfn’t afford a bath in seven years! The 
landlords don’t furnish bathrooms, and 
the tenants are too poor to pay for bath- 


~ Sway 

wn in Customhouse Place in Chicago 
you can find from four to six families 
sleeping in one room—not an isolated case 
but dozens and scores of them. Same in 
other cities. And some of these sleep- 
ing places are mere dens—dens of filth 
and vice; dens without windows for light 
and ventilation. Beasts fare better than 
this, for they have their individual family 
dens. 

There seems to be two causes for these 
awful conditions. One is the lack of school 
training that should fit boys and girls for 
a living. There are too many just common 
unskilled workers. Another cause of this 
homeless, jobless humanity is the land- 
lord problem. The system of taxation 
that allows men of money to hold build- 
ing lots as speculative property, thus 
forcing the people to herd together in 
congested districts, is a crime against 
humanity. There is plenty of room in 
every city for every family to have a home 
and a garden spot, or a bit of breathing 
spot. There should be no slums. 

There can be no liberal consumption of 
farm products while a large per cent of the 
city population must go to bed hungry. 
The conditions that force hundreds of 
thousands to live in flats where there can 
be no storage of supplies beyond a day’s 
need, tend to reduce consumption of food 
products and curtail the farmer’s market. 

The farmers are vitally interested in 
every question that affects the prosperity 
and buying capacity of the city popula- 
tion. Whether it be the tariff, the land- 
lord problem, the tax question, or gambl- 
ing in the stock exchanges and on boards 
of trade that makes the high cost of living, 
the farmers must lend a hand in the solu- 
tion when the opportunity comes to them. 

The problem of a living will not be 
solved by an equal division of property 
and wealth. What we need is an equal 
distribution of opportunity—an equal 
chance to work at fair wages. Then we 
will have no congested slum districts 
in the cities, no half-fed children, no idle 
men and women who want to work. So 
long as we allow by unjust laws two men 
to control 36 per cent of the wealth of the 
United States, we must expect that the 
opportunities of millions have been cur- 
tailed by likewise unjust laws and un- 
balanced conditions. 


—FO RS 
“Reaping Where They Have Not 
Sown.”’ 

Thousands of farmers are daily “reap- 
ing where they have not sown.” They 
are consciously or unconsciously enjoy- 
ing benefits and privileges which they did 
not help to obtain. We refer to those who 
are either opposed to farmer’s organiza- 
tions, or are not sufficiently interested in 
them to perform faithfully the duties as a 
member, yet gladly accept the benefits 
which organizations have obtained for all 
farmers. 


The Grange, which is the oldest, - 
Beg dpm yh wat Sp 
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zation, has always labored for the good of 
agriculture in general, and non-members 
have shared almost equally with mem- 
bers in the fruits of its labors. In their 
“declaration of principles’’ they pledge 
themselves to “‘meet together, talk to- 
gether, work together for mutaul pro- 
tection and advancement,’’ and “to labor 
for each other, their country, and human- 
ity.” 

Their record of achievements is one of 
which they may be justly proud. It 

/ would require much space to merely enum- 
erate the measures of national importance 
for which the Grange labored with per- 
sistence and determination until success 
finally crowned their efforts. 

For years they demanded that Con- 
gress appropriate money for the support 
of rural free delivery of mail. They per- 
sisted and became so insistent in their 
demands that Congress finally appropri- 
ated $10,000 just to show these farmers 
how absurd it was to talk about deliver 
ing mail in the country.” A few mail 
routes were established over the muddiest 
roads that could be found, and even under 
these adverse conditions the experiment 
proved so successful that within a few 
years there was scarcely a farmer in the 
United States who could not have his 
mail delivered at his door. 

Of equa! importance has-been the work 
of the Grange in obtaining pure food 
legislation; in creating a place in the 
President’s cabinet for the Secretary of 
Agriculture; in the establishment of agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations; 
in obtaining postal savings banks, and 
parcel post legislation, etc., etc. 

The many and great achievements of 
the Grange only serve to emphasize more 
forcibly the tremendous possibilities, if 
farmers would organize more generally. 
Nor are the kind of benefits to which we 
have referred the only, or even the great- 
est benefits to be derived from organiza- 
tion. Again quoting from the “declara- 
tion of principles” of the Grange: ‘‘We 
will labor to dévelop a better and higher 
manhood and womanhood among our- 
selves,” and “study to raise better crops, 


how to get more for them, and how to) 


have a better time in life.” 

These, after all, are the truly great 
things, and you owe it to yourself, to 
your neighbors, to the boys and girls in 
your home and neighborhood, and to the 
great business of agriculture, to help 
organize and maintain a Grange or a farm- 
ers’ club. If an organization already ex- 
ists, resolve to contribute your best ef- 
forts to its success; if you have not ex- 
perienced the benefits of an organization 
in your community in the past, now is 
the ideal time to begin. It will help to 
pass the long winter evenings in a pleas- 
ant and profitable manner. Talk the 


proposition to a few of your neighbors and | ® 
then call a meeting for the purpose of or-| 


ganizing. if you decide to form a Grange, 
get in touch with your state officers and 
they will send an organizer to assist you. 


—FOR= 


Shortcuts in Education. 
“Experience is the best teacher” is an 
old saying, and like many old sayings is} 


often repeated and accepted without 
question. In one sense it is undoubtedly | 
true. A fact learned by personal exper-| 


. | 
ence is usually engraved upon the mem- 


ory in a way that is impossible with facts 
obtained from the experience of others. 
To that extent, experience is the best 
teacher. 

But consider the situation if we were 
compelled to acquire all our knowledge 
by experience. Progress would be ex- 
ceedingly slow, if indeed there were any 
»rogress at all. One generation could learn 
but little, if any, more than the preceding 
generation. To make rapid progress, it is 
necessary for the peo 


om of one generation 
to quickly acquire t 


e knowledge of all 
preceding generations, and then add 
to this sum total of knowledge all the 
knowledge they can gain by experience. 


The most successful man profits not onl 








by his own experience, but also by the 
experience of as many others as is possible. 

Farmers, more than any other class of 
people, have stuck to the idea of obtain- 
ing knowledge by experience. They fre- 
quently fail to take the small amount 
|of time necessary to teach the boy some 
of the little things about farming, and as a 
|result, he learns them later at the ex- 
| pense of many dollars. For example, it 
| requires but a few minutes to teach a 
boy the location of side-bones on a horse, 
| but if he is not taught to look for them, 


| he may lose fifty or seventy-five dollars on | 


the purchase or sale of an amial, as the 


perience. 

Rural school teachers, who are trying 
to interest their pupils in the elementary 
principles of agriculture, and thus make 
the school more nearly serve its real pur- 

se, have in some cases been ridiculed 
Seemens they have not actually performed 
farm labor. In such cases a p eee is 
being made regarding agriculture that is 
not made as regards other branches. No 
one thinks of insisting that a teacher 
should have seen all the nerves, blood 
vessels, bones, muscles, ete., before teach- 
ing physiology; or that she should have 
seen the various countries, rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., before teaching geography. 
Is it any more reasonable that a teacher 
should have manipulated a corn planter 
and handled a oultioion in order to in- 
terest the children in the study of corn? 


clover and other legumes? 
This question is especially pertinent just 
now when so many counties are employ- 





ing a man to devote his entire time to | 
improving the agriculture of a particular | 


county. That the man employed for such 
work should be thoroughly trained and of 
broad experience goes without saying. 
But on the other hand, however capable 
the man may be, the amount of good 


he can do thefarmers of a county will de- | 


pend in large measure upon the attitude 
of the 
work. 
In the majority of cases, the county 
| agriculturist, or whatever he may be 
called, will be a comparatively young man, 
owing to the fact that the position is not 


price of gaining the information by ex-| 


farmers themzelves toward the! 


such as will attract men of more mature | 


years who have already acquired business 
interests which they cannot afford to 
leave. 

If the farmers are inclined to discredit 
the man because he has not raised quite 
as many crops of corn, or fed quite as many 


up on everyone handling public funds, 
showing in detail just what is done with 
the money. 

“The state examiner shall require from 
every municipality and every public in- 
stitution, financial reports, covering the 
full fiscal year, said reports to be made by 
the county auditor township trustee, city 
clerk, town cerk and secretary of the 
board of school trustees,”’ and by the su- 
perintendents of public institutions. Such 
accounts shal! be complete and itemized 
showing not only what is spent, but what 
is due and from whom. 

These statements shall show the owner- 
ship and operation and income of all pub- 
lie service industry owned by any muni- 
cipality, the municipal public debt, and 
the cost of any branch of municipal ser- 
vice or improvement; shall show what the 
school fund is and all pertaining to same. 

In this way the state can know just how 
and where any official is squandering the 
tax money. There can be no secret deals 
between supervisors and bridge contract- 
ors, or between school boards and book 
companies. Nor can there be any fees 
slipped into the official’s pocket without 
accounting for same. 

There are sufficient field examiners to 
cover the state, they being paid by the 
day for actual service. 

All examinations. of accounts shall be 
made without giving a moment’s notice 
and all books and accounts shall be turned 
over to inspectors without the least hesi- 





Or that she should have pitched hay, in| tat ion. » This prevents fixing things up to 
order to teach the children the value of | hide bad deeds. 


The examiners can ad- 
minister oaths, subpoena witnesses when 
necessary, and shall have such investi- 

| gations taken in shorthand. 

| The penalty for failure to keep accurate 

accounts as prescribed by the board of ac- 

jo ye or to open up the cash drawer 
j}and all books of account, or interference 
| with the work of examiners, is a fine of 
not less tham $100 nor more than $1,000, 
| and shall forfeit his office. The state shall 
wroceed to recover all moneys that may 
have been diverted by the offending offic- 
cial, 

This, in brief, is the purpose of the law. 

State Examiner W. A. Dehority said in 





|answer to our inquiry as to whether the 


law had saved any money for the tax- 
payers: 

“T beg to say that very great benefit has 
accrued to both taxpayers and public 
officials through the administration of 
this law. Much money retained by public 


| officials through error or misconstruction 
| of statutes has been returned to the treas- 


hogs or steers as they have, he will be | 


able to do them little, if any, good. If 
| they work with him and make the best 
use of his information and advice, great 
ood can be accomplished. 


many times impossible te help the person 
who does not want help. The county 
agriculturist is not employed to help the 
farmers, but rather to help the farmers 
help themselves. 


—FOR= 


The Public Accounting Law 
The Public Accounting Law of Indiana 
provides for a department of inspection 
and supervision of public offices. The 
state examiner shall be a skilled account- 


| ant and versed in public accounting, and 


shall receive $4,000 salary. He is appoint- 
ed by the governor. There shall also be 
two deputy examiners of different political 
faith, appointed by the governor, with 
a salary of $3,000 each. They are sub- 
ordinate to the state examiner. These 
deputies are appointed for four years, 
— effect every alternate two years. 
The deputies are subject to removal for 
cause by the governor. 

The governor, auditor of state, and 
state examiner constitute a state board of 
accounts, and formulate and install a 
system of uniform accounting and report- 
ing for every public office. They check 








In short, it is extremely difficult and | 





uries of the various municipalities in the 
state; but the greatest benefit has resulted 
and will continue to result from the law’s 
repressive effect, and the better system 
of accounting which it provides for and 
compels.” 

Millions of dollars get away from the 
taxpayers because what is everybody's 
business is nobody’s. Grafters get inta 
office, incompetent officials lose much, 
and both together keep the taxpayer 
hustling tofurnish funds to run the public 
affairs. A public accounting law would 
soon put an end to grafting and to incom- 
petence. A man who didn’t have business 
ability enough to keep his records straight 
would soon be doing something besides 
milking the public cow. Let’s have such 
a law in every state. 


FOR 


Trust Busting 

Did you ever try to drive a hog out of 
the garden and have it dodge past you 
age.in and again until, in your desperation, 
you let it go, knowing that every move 
you’ve made has only increased the dam- 
age done? At last some one, cool-headed 
and wise, coaxes the hog out and closes the 
gap in the fence. 

Trust busting as being conducted isn’t 
worth a snap as a remedy for the high cost 
of living, or for solving the trust problem. 
The country awaits with anxiety the com- 
ing of the wise and cool-hea’ed one who 
can coax the hogs out and close the gap 
in the fence. 
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Every farmer nowadays, doubtless, has 
read of the conveniences acquired by the 
use of electric power, but it is probable 
that in the majority of instances he has 
not applied the matter personally to his 
own case nor considered the practicability 
of using electricity on his own farm. Likely 
as not, if he is attracted by a glowing art- 
icle on this theme, he will think, ‘“That is 
all very well for city folks, but out here 
in the country I can’t have such con- 
veniences.”” he purpose of this article 
is to reassure everyone living in the coun- 
try that electric power may be made avail- 
able anywhere so long as gasoline and 
coal oil are available. 

There are several methods of procuring 
this power. One may, if he is so fortunate 
as to be located near a transmission line, 
purchase what he needs from a power 
company. Or, if there is a stream on his 
farm, this may be harnessed to furnish 
him sufficient electric power for his pur- 
poses. But most farmers are not in posi- 
tion to get power in either of these two 
ways, so recourse must be had to a gas- 
oline engine for driving the electric gen- 
erator. The steam engine is neither so 
convenient nor as economical as the gas- 
oline engine for generating electric power 
for use on the average farm. There are 
many such private plants now in operation 
which have proven highly successful. 

It is pertinent at this point to discuss 
some of the conveniences and economies 
produced by the utilization of this mys- 
terious form of energy. 

The application of electricity to light- 
ing is the earliest and one of the most i- 
yortant phases of the subject. We have 
fad electric lighting on a commercial 
basis for a generation or more, but the 
most rapid advances in this field have been 
made in the last few years. The advent of 
the tungsten incandescent lamp has pro- 
duced a very cheap and beautiful form of 
electric illumination in the home. The 
lamp consumes but one-third the power 
of the older carbon lamp for the same 
amount of light. In other words, by sub- 
stituting the new lamp for the older type, 
the lighting bill is cut down two-thirds 
if the amount of light used remains the 
same. Besides this, the quality of light 
produced by the tungsten lamp is about 
like daylight, which is not true of the 
earbon lamp. This makes an excellent 
light for seeing things in their natural 
colors. The external appearance of the 
two styles of lamps is much the same, and 
unless one watches the speed of the meter 
in the house, it is difficult to believe that 
this economy 1s really a fact. 

How does this apply to the farmer? 
] et 


third 


us see. 


np over the old, it follows that 





The amount of electric cur-| with the latter. 
needed for lighting being only one-| at all times be kept in mind and it applies 

d as great with the latest form of to the saving of the energy of the house- 

the | wife as well as to the man on the farm. 


power plant for lighting a home need be} 


only athird as great, so that unless power} the notable labor saving devices for the 
s utilized for other purposes, the cost of | home. 
More will] one feels it to be not only a convenience 


equipment is greatly reduced. 


: 
be said later about the little power plant. 


It is generally conceded that eiectric | is similar to the usual types of hand oper- 
lighting is the safest and most convenient | ated washers with wringers attached, ex- 
Consider what this | cepting that a small electric motor, which 


f any form known. 


n ns to those 
r no hire protection. The barn can be 
and efficiently illuminated 
Farmer, do you catch the significance of 


this last statement? Do you always fee! 


ae ly 


t perfectly safe to take your lantern with 
into the hay mow or other parts of 


living in homes with little | 


Mr. | 





the barn,containing inflammable material? 
Have you ever considered the desirability 
of so lighting your barn as to feel per- 
feetly secure ir. so far as the possibility 
of fire from the source of illumination is 
concerned? Moreover, electric lighting 
has the advantage of being instantly at 
one’s command. The mere snapping of a 
conveniently located switch produces the 
light or puts it out. Im fact, several 
switches at different points may control 
the same light, so that on entering the 
house for an instance, one may light his 
way up stairs, and after ascending, put 
out the lights behind him without any 
groping or stumbling about in the dark. 
Electric light in the barn is more than a 
convenience. It is a real economy, espec- 
ially during the winter months, when the 
sun rises late and sets early. On a winter 
day the farmer may spend several hours 
in the barn, morning and evening, when 
artificial light is necessary. He cannot 
work fast with poor light. Now, with 
electric lights, if he has correctly placed 
switches he may light his way to any part 
of the barn, switching off those lights no 
longer needed, and with good illumination 
accomplish more in a given time than he 
could by the dim light of a lantern. In 
other words, his earning capacity is in- 


washing is done away with and the house 
wife has more time for other duties. 
That is, her effciency is increased. 

The electric flat-iron, no less than the 
washing-machine, is a boon in the home. 
The rather prevalent notion that its 
operation is expensive is scarcely true, 
because, though the heat may be expen- 
sive, there is no waste, all the heat going 
into the iron and nowhere else. On the 
other hand, if a coal range is used to heat 
the iren, most of the heat energy of the 
coal goes up the chimney; most of what is 
left heats up the mass of the range, dis- 
sipating itself in the kitchen, causing a 
sweltering atmosphere (in summer) in 
which to work; and finally a little, a very 
little, of the coal heat enters the flat-iron. 
Here we have cheap heat used very waste- 
fully so that in the final analysis it is ex- 
pensive heat. Aside from the considera- 
tion of a cooler kitchen, the fact that the 
iron stays hot all the while it is used saves 
many steps and pauses. A good iron my 
be purchased for five dollars. The writer 
has an electric iron in his home which has 
been used continuously for over four 
years. During this time it has ironed 
all the family washing and is still in ser- 
vice. 

Perhaps no device should claim a 





creased. This may seem like a small 
matter, but several such small savings of 
time may result in a definite reduction in | 
the expense of farm operations. The | 
farmer himself may have time to do some 
of the things he has heretofore hired done. | 

To digress a moment—it may be stated 
that the industrial world today is care- 
fully studying ways of increasing the 
efficiency of the workmen in the shops, 
in order to reduce the cost of production 
of the articles manufactured. Not the 
least in importance of these methods is 
the giving of better and more scientific 
illumination to the night workers. The 
results have amply proved the value of 
these efforts. he farmer, no less than 
the manufacturer, desires to produce his 
wares as cheaply as possible. If certain | 
machinery should help him do this, he 
would have small claim to any business 
sense if he did not acquire such labor-sav- 
ing aids. If he has one tool which works 
only half as fast as a later model, there is 
but one thing to do—buy the later model. 
The writer has heard of instances where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of electric power machinery, only a few 
years old, were junked to give way to later 
types. Why, you ask? Because it was 
found that it cost so much to operate the 
older machinery as compared with the 
new, that it paid to replace the former 
This point of view should 


The electric washing-machine is one of 
Nearly every moman who has 


but an absolute necessity. The machine 


scarcely takes more power than an ordin- 
ary electric lamp, does the work. A small 
lever connects with either the machine or 
the wringer and the latter may be re- 
versed at will. A good machine may be 
purchased for fifty or fifty-five dollars. 
With this useful device the drudgery of 








higher place in the home than the vacuum 
cleaner, whose merits, though well recog- 
nized in the cities, are probably Jess familiar 


to those living in the country. It cleans 
everything by suction. Carpets, rugs, 
walls, curtains, shelves, clothes, hats, 


ete., may be cleaned in a short time with 
out raising dust and without any wear and 
tear on the articles. It is a fact that 
carpets and rugs last longer and look bet- 
ter if cleaned in this manner, for a broom 
or sweeper is bound to wear the surfaces 
in time. The power required to drive the 
vacuum cleaner is very little yet it ac- 
complishes much. Instead of having 
spring or fall house-cleaning, the possessor 
of one of these contrivances may have 
thorough cleanings every week, or oftener, 
with the expenditure of less time and 
energy than the good use of a broom 
would require. 

There are many other electric devices 
for domestic use that might be mentioned. 
The electric fan is a comfort in hot weath- 
er. The electric toaster, stove and electric 
waffle-iron are so neat in appearance and 
clean to operate that either utensil may 
be placed on the dining table at a meal and 
toast, hot cakes, or waffles, served right 
off the griddle. 

So much for the home. But what about 
electrifying the farm? Unless the farm 
is very large, requiring a variety of high 
powered machines frequently operated, 
the writer does not think it advisable 
to plan on a large and expensive power 
plant; because, excepting for a few days in 
the year at the time of harvesting, it 
would be operated inefficiently, due to 
light load. But the small machines, such 
as the cream separator, churn, tilting 
table saw, corn-sheller, feed grinder, root 
cutter, corn crib elevator, pump, etc., can 
be very conveniently operated by elec- 
tricity. The problem of ice is a very 
serious one for those living in the coun- 
try. There are now small ice plants on 
the market of very moderate cost, suitable 
for placing in the basement of a house. A 
half horse-power motor will operate some 
of these very satisfactorily. Such a ma- 

Continued on page 16 
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Enrichment of Course of Study for 
Country Children. 

The course of study is largely the 
teacher, whatever it is on paper, and en- 
richment of the course must come prin- 
cipally through enrichment of the teacher. 
The slogans of our county have been for 
years, “Stay on the farm” and “The 
country school of today for the country 
life of tomorrow.” Farm arithmetic, 
farm geography, country-focused litera- 
ture, are now the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Elementary text-books in agri- 
culture are found in all rural schools. 
We have tabooed the idealizing of cap- 
tains of industry, railroad presidents, 
military heroes, Standard Oil magnates, 
and beef-trust barons and advocated the 
idealizing and intellectualizing of agri- 
cultural and country life. 

Every effort is made to place the school 
in agriculture—into right relation to its 
environment rather than place agri- 
culture into the school. After all, the 
education that should be given boys who 
are to be farmers will make the best 
kind of foundation upon which to rear 
the structure of any calling or profession. 
In order to give redirection of education 
in the country in Berks county, the fol- 
lowing movements were inaugurated: 

(a) The organization of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs for home industrial work with 
a membership of 1,500—organized seven 
years ago. This movement greatly vital- 
izes all school work and this industrial 
work is correlated with drawing, language, 
composition work, arithmetic and geo- 
graphy. 

b) The organization of a country 
teachers’ association. 

The membership consists of every one 
of the 350 one-roomed teachers in the 
county and meets once a year at Reading 
for the discussion of rural school prob- 
lems. Only non-resident speakers are 
employed who are in sympthy with the 
country life movement. Great good has 
come out of these meetings. 

(ec The establishment of a country 
life book-shelf of fifty volumes in the 
office‘ of the county superintendent and 
open free to every teacher and farmer in 
the county. 

All of these books have a tendency to 
redirect the institutional life of the open 
country, to the end that a better rural 
civilzation may be developed. A com- 
plete catalog of the books 1s printed and 
fowarded to any one desiring the same. 
The following are a few titles of the ex- 
cellent publications: 

The Country Life Movement, L. H. Bailey 

Chapters in Rural Progress, Kenyon L. Butter- 


The 


“1a. 

“The Rural Life Problem in the United States, 
Horace Plunkett. 

The Training of Farmers, L. H. Bailey. 


Rural Wealth and Welfare, George T. Fair- 
child, 
Institutional Work for the Country Church, 


Charles E. Hayward. 

Adventures in Contentment, David Grayson. 

Neighborhood Entertainments, Renee B. Stern. 

Farm Boys and Girls, William A. McKeever. 

Freckles, Gene Stratton Porter. 

Co operation Among Farmers, John Lee Coulter. 

The Conservation of Natural Resources in the 
United States, Charles R. Van Hise. 

The Satisfaction of Country Life, James Rob- 
ertson. 

(d) The introduction of a soil survey 
report and map of Berks county into 
each rural school. ) 

The copies, bound in paper covers, in- 
cluding both manuscript report of fifty 
pages and map covering this area, were 
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obtained from our Representative in Con- 
gress. The survey took place several- 
years ago by the Division of Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
required the work of five experts for six 
months’ field work and cost the United 
States government $30,000 to make the 
report and survey—two years elapsing 
before its completion. 

The soil map, constructed on the scale 
of one inch to the mile, is over four feet 
long and nearly three and one-half feet 
wide, showing in colors where each kind 





OUR ADVERTISERS 


We believe that every adver- 
tisement in this paper is backed 
by a responsible person. But to 
make doubly sure we will make 
good any loss to paid subscribers 
sustained by trusting any de- 
liberate swindler advertising in 
our columns, and any such 
swindler will be publicly ex- 
posed. We protect s ibers 
against rogues, but we do not 
guarantee to adjust trifling differ- 
ences between subscribers and 
honest, responsible advertisers. 
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for the debts of honest bank- 
rupts sanctioned by courts. 
Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the 
time of the transaction and you 
must have mentioned SUCC 
FUL FARMING when writing 
the advertiser. 





of soil occurrs on each ten acres in the 
county. It also shows the surface topo- 
graphy, public roads, steam _ roads, 
streams, postoffices, trolleys, and bridges. 
As a means of preserving the map, local 
school boards were requested to frame 
them and cover them with glass and have 
them hung on the walls of schoolrooms. 
This request was generally complied with 
—the cost approximating $5 each. 

Teachers are now required to teach the 
salient features of the manuscript report 
in connection with the teaching of local 
geography to all eighth-grade pupils, and 
all eighth-grade applicants for gradua- 
tion have to undergo an examination in 
local geography based largely on this 
report. ‘The township high schools are 
expected to teach more in detail this report 
in connection with the teaching of physi- 
cal geography and geology. 

(e) The inauguration of field day and 
play picnics for country children. 

Saturday, May 11, 1912, was an ideal 
day for the holding of the second play 
carnival in the county. The weather 
could not have been more delightful, and 
this accounted largely for the big attend- 
ance, estimated at over 5,000—fully 2,000 
more than last year. The normal school 
authorities at Kutztown again made am- 
ple provisions for the accommodation of 
the multitude, and visitors were highly 
pleased with the detailed arrangements 
that ministered so much to the comfort 
and joy of the occasion. The song festi- 
val of the various high school students of 
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| the kindergarten children, the calisthenic 
drill and singing of the practice school 
pupils of the normal, the marching and 
gymnastic games of the senior normal 
students, the outdoor demonstration of 
over fifty games adapted to all grades be- 
low the high school, and the fieldand track 
events, were fully up to the standard set 
last year. 

A new feature this year was an oratori- 
cal contest and proved very popular. 
There were eleven contestants, each rep- 
resenting, after a preliminary contest, his 





or her peapaeions community. The awards 
were made as to originality, English, and 
delivery. 

Since each orator was not to exceed four 
minutes in delivery, the contest lasted less 
than an hour. Contestants were required 
to select one of the following topics: 

The Neighborhood Community—How 
Improved. 

ur Competitive Field Day Exercises. 

The Boy Scout Movement. 

Woman’s Suffrage. 

The Schoolhouse as a Social Center. 

The entries in the track and field 
events were almost double those of last 
year and the records were: better. The 
relay races proved most popular. Tro- 
phies in the form of cups, badges and pen- 
nants were awarded the winners. There 
were in constant use all day the May- 
poles, slides, bowling alleys, swimmin 
—, tennis courts, swings, horizonta 

ars, see-saws, teeter-ladders and sand 
pits. Since the inauguration of this move- 
ment the play activities of almost every 
school have coon stimulated, the reper- 
toire of games of the children considerably 
increased and the installation of play- 
ground apparatus in many school plots 
as well as farm homes. 

The monotony and drudgery of en- 
forced labor too long have been crushin 
the lives of children. Relief can be foun 
only in play. It has been shown beyond 
a question that adult life can be prepared 
for, and enriched in many ways, by 
means of scientifically provid play 
during childhood 

Through playground training the fol- 
lowing results are obtained: (1) Better 
physical health and increased power to 
resist disease; (2) enlarged opportunities 
for the outlet of the spontaneous activi- 
ties through the use of the hands and 
other parts of the body; (3) the provision 
of a powerful deterrent of evil thought and 
deed and of juvenile crime; (4) the mani- 
fold opportunities for learning how to get 
along with one’s féllows and treat them 
with fairness and justice. 

(f) The standardization of one-room 
schools. 

The plan of standardizing one-room 








the county, the games and rhythms of 


schools was inaugurated several years 
ago, and this proved most effective in 
placing our rural schools on such a high 
plane. The first year four schools re- 
ceived diplomas; last year the number was 
increased to forty-one, and by the end of 
the coming school-year fully one hun- 
dred and fifty will measure up to the 
standard and become “accredited.” 

Each teacher and director is supplied 
with a four-page circular setting forth 
the minimum requirements for a standard 
one-room school. The teaching and or- 
ganization of the school count 75 percent 
and the physical equipment 25 percent. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The Part Legumes Play in Soil 
Conservation 
Article II. 


long ago I heard a prominent far-| soi] is improve 


Not 


mer relating his method of building up the | 


fertility of a run-down farm. He was an 
extensive feeder, and bought eon- 
siderable corn and hay every year, espe- 
cially when he first began his process of 
restoration. The following statement 
made by him is exceedingly significant: 
*‘My neighbors believed in growing clover, 
with emphasis upon the growing, so 
bought their clover hay, fed it to my cattle 
and put the fertility it contained upon the 
farm.” 


loo 


catth 


a) 


i 


many are growing clover with em- 
phasis upon the growing, and apparently 
under-estimate the importance of saving 
the fertility contained in the crop. The 
sooner it is generally understood that ni- 
trogen taken from the air by legumes is 
! throughout the entire plant, 
the sooner will crop rotation be utilized to 
the best advantage. That clover and 
other legumes beneficial to the soil, 
is a matter of general knowledge. The 
manner in which they are beneficial, and, 
consequently, the extent to which a silo 
is improved by growing a leguminous 
crop, is not so generally understood. 
Most farmers are aware that legumes 
are capable of taking from the air, but the 
amount of nitrogen collected by a given 
crop, and the location of the nitrogen 
taken from the air are exceedingly im- 
portant points, which, to many, are quite 
hazy 


distribute« 


are 


frequently put the following question to| 


an audience of farmers: ‘Where does 
clover plant put the nitrogen which it ob- 
tains from the air,—in the soil around its 


roots, in the nodules of its roots, in the 
roots themselves, or throughout the entire 
plant Very many times the majority 


would give as their opinion that it was 
found in the soil, or in the nodules of the 
If either supposition were true, it 
would make but little difference, from the 
standpoint of fertility, whether a crop of 
clover hay remained upon the land or was 
removed 

\ few simple, but, nevertheless, import- 
ant, principles concerning the growth of 
legumes and other plants must be under- 
stood before the best methods of cropping 
will be adopted 
Briefly stated, nitrogen is essential to 

growth of all plants. Leguminous 
such as clover, alfalfa, vetch, field 
cow soybeans, ete. can 
itilize the free nitrogen of the air, but 
all other plants must obtain their nitrogen 
supply from the 
the plant, either by legumes or other crops, 


roots 


the 
‘ rops, 


peas, peas, 


soil. 


nitrogen is distributed throughout the 
entire plant, the roots, stem, leaves, 
seeds, ete. Each bushel of grain or ton 


of hay contains a certain amount of nitro- 
and if the hay is removed 
the ogen is likewise re- 

In the case of clover hay, the ni- 


gen gram o7 
| ind, the nit? 


trogen may have been obtained from the | 


iir, and the supply in all soil not lessened; 


but if the nitrogen content of the soil is to 
nereased, it is necessary that the nitro- 
are) jron he ¢ hu clover be added fo 

ou 
\ rotation of crops which provides for 


growing a legume upon each piece of land 
every few is beneficial to the soil in 
} 


ree’ wave 


First, the supply of nitrogen 
' ] is Maintained or in- 


I the 





The How and Why 


Kola Cio 





During the past few years I have | 


When taken into! 


Crop 


AS: eries by 


creased; second, a greater percentage of 
the mineral plant food is made available; 
and third, the: physical condition of the 
A ton of good clover hay contains about 
| forty pounds.of nitrogen. An additional 
| amount is found in roots, but it has been 
| estimated by good authorities that, as an 
| average, clover takes from the soil about 
| as much nitrogen as is found in its roots. 
On that basis, the nitrogen contained in the 
hay represents the amount taken from the 
air, which for clover is forty pounds per 
ton. Therefore, each ton of clover hay 
| which remains upon the land, or is fed and 
| the manure returned to the land without 
loss, increases the nitrogen supply of the 
soil approximately forty aes 








| 
| 
| 
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' 
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This shows the way alfalfa roots penctrate the soil to 
great deptha When they rot the air and water 
find access to the subsoil through the holes left by 
the roots 


From the foregoing statements, it is 
evident that the amount of fertility added 
to the soil by the growth of legumes is 
directly proportionate to the quantity of 
| crop which remains upon, or is returned to 
} the land. It is not a question of how often 
| to sow clover in order to replace the fertil- 
| ity removed by other crops, but rather a 
| question of how much clover it is neces- 
'sary to grow. A bushel of ear corn con- 
| tains approximately one pound of nitro- 
igen. Forty bushels of corn remove an 
jamount of nitrogen equal to that 
| in one ton of clover hay. If no other nitro- 
gen were supplied, it would be necessary 
to apply one ton of clover hay to the soil 
for each forty bushels of corn removed, 
in order to maintain the supply in the soil. 

Nitrogen is the only element of plant 
| food whose supply is increased by the 
| growing of leguminous crops, but the faet 

that it is possible to maintain the supply 
of that element by growing crops, whic 

in themselves are profitable, is of tre- 
mendous importance to agriculture. Ni- 
| trogen is the most expensive element of 
| plant food when purchased in commercial 
|form, costing from fifteen to eighteen 
| cents a pound, and it is the element re-| 
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ores in largest quantities in farm pre- 
duce. 

While the total supply of phosphorous 
and potassium in the soil is not increased 
by rotation, the amount of these elements 
available to crops is made. materially 
greater. Most legumes are deeper rooted 
plants than are the common grain crops, 
and are, therefore, able to draw upon deeper 
layers of the soil for their plant food. 
They thus act as miners in bringing the 
fertility of the deeper soil strata to a lo- 
cation within reach of the more shallow- 
rooted grain crops. The effect of legumes 
is of greater importance, owing to the fact 
that in most soils the percentage of phos- 
phorous increases gradually, and the per- 
centage of potassium increases decidedly 
as the depth increases. 

Plant food is also made available by 
the fermentation and decay of organic 
matter, and by the larger amount of air 
admitted by the increased amount of 
humus. In sections where raw rock 
a is used extensively, it is a well- 

nown fact that a good supply of deeaying 
organic matter is manip make avail- 
able the phosphorous of the rock. It is 
of equal importance by way of makin 
available the native phosphorous an 
potassium of the soil. 

Anything which tends to make a soil 
warmer, better aerated, better drained, 
or make it receive and retain more mois- 
ture for the use of plants, may be con- 
sidered as improving its physicaal con- 
dition. All of these things may be 
accomplished more or less thoroughly by 
a vel ened system of crop rotation. 
The humus content of the soil may be 
increased, and a soil well supplied with 
humus is almost invariably a good soil, 
so far as its physical condition is con- 
cerned. 

The growing of clover and other crops 
which produce a large amount of material 
in the form of sod and roots, to be turned 
under when the land is plowed, tends to 
increase the humus supply, and thereby 
improve the soil. It is made more porous, 
so that more of the rainfall enters inst 
of running off the surface, and this same 
porous nature enables the soil to better 
retain its water supply and to furnish it 
gradually to crops during a drought. 
Greater opportunity is given for the cir- 
culation of air, thereby warming the soil, 
and furnishing oxygen for the use of plants 
and bacteria, and to hasten the decay of 
organic matter. The long tap roots of 
clover penetrate the soil to great depths, 
and when they decay, leave passages 
through which air and water may circulate 





freely. This action by the roots of legumes 
is especially beneficial to soils underlaid 
with heavy and rather impervious sub- 
soil. 





Profit in Reading 
The following sentence is from the first 
annual report of the Pioneer Test Asso- 


ciation of Minnesota: “The records of 
this association show that the men who 
have silos, registered herds, and who have 
read, made a net profit of $33.70 more per 
cow than the fellow who says “‘it doesn’t 
pay to put up a silo, get a registered herd, 
or read dairy papers.”’ 
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The Practical Culture of the Farm. 

‘No word in the English language has 
been more abused than that word “‘cul- 
thre.” From its original simple and 
lofty significance, ‘improvement, cultiva- 
tion,” it has come to be a symbol for all 
sorts of affections and shams. It is very 
commonly used to denote merely surface 
matters, as of appearance or style, when 
it really signifies an attribute properly 
belonging to the very heart,. “deep as 
thought and wide as life. ”’ 

The farmer, a rule, deals with the 
elementary things of existence—the re- 
alities instead of the artificialities of life. 
For that reason he, more than any other, 
has the right foundation laid for the 
deepest, truest culture possible to hu- 
manity. No dignity can surpass that of 
the great natural forees that are a part 
of his everyday surroundings. No beauty 
is equal to that which has environed him, 
from his childhood up. No gentleness 
is greater than that with which are gov- 
erned the myriad mysterious lives of 
forest and field. 

These three attributes, dignity, beauty 
and gentleness, are the first requisites 
for the building of genuine culture. To 
acquire these in their fullest perfection 
is surely not beyond the power of one 
who has spent all his years in the midst 
of definite demonstrations of their finest 
qualities. To make them a real force 
in his life, he has only to make a little 
effort to bring them to the fore. The es- 
sentials are already there. 

To maintain the dignity of his calling, 
the farmer must begin by respecting it 
and himself. This is only possible when 
pe begins to see in his farm something 
yesides a place where drudgery may 
bring a bare living. A knowledge of the 
science of agriculture places the everyday 
processes of farming in an altogether 
different light. The field then becomes a 
laboratory, where wonderful transmuta- 
tions are forever taking place. Intelli- 
gent experiments give zest and interest 
to the more rugged toil of the passing 
seasons. These same experiments, suit- 
ably applied, may also prove the means of 
lifting him beyond the pressure of financial 
stringency. This is, in itself, a great 
factor in increasing a man’s self-respect. 
No honest man can hold to his dignity 
in the face of an overwhelming debt. 

When the farmer begins te respect 
himself and his farm, others will begin 
to respect him, and it, in the same ratio. 
This does not mean that he should turn 
braggart, and sing his own praises in the 
market-place. But it does mean that he 
should do everything in his power to 
increase the appearance, productiveness, 
and general qualities of his farm. A place 
that is worthy to be called a home is 
worthy a name. It deserves to be known 
by some definite term. People will soon 
learn to say ‘Cedar Hill,” instead of 
“Old Man Smith’s place,” especially if 
the name is neatly painted on the bulletin 
board or over the doors of the big barn. 
It seems a little thing to do—to name a 
farm—but it is one of the greatest possibe 
factors in increasing the dignity of both 
the place and its owner. It speaks vol- 
umes for the practical culture of its pro- 
prietor, and advertises the fact that he 
considers it a real home, not merely a 
place to stay. 

If the outside of the farm home should 
be so ordered as to speak plainly of the 
dignity and beauty its owner sees in it, 
how much more ought the inside to em- 
phasize these same characteristics. No 
one is so poor that he can not afford a 
neatly kept house, a few books, a window 
full of flowers, some sort of music, and, 
more important than anything else, peace 
and harmony between the members of the 
family itself. The home that can furnish 
these things is one where true culture 
reigns, no matter how humble it may be.— 
Katherine Atherton Grimes. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The South Bend Watch is famed so 
far and wide that you can buy one 
almost anywhere—in the largest cities, 
in the smallest towns. There are 
15,083 jewelers who sell it. And every 
jeweler is an expert watch man, so a 
South Bend gets perfect regulation to 
the buyer’s personality, to the peculi- 
arity of his movements and his daily 
occupation. 


Never Sold by Mail 


A South Bend Watch is never sold 
by mail because, then, it wouldn’? get 
this regulation. But that is why the 
South Bend is so famous as a /ime- 
keeper. We choose our jewelers with 
the same care that we use in choosing 
our factory employees. You can buy 
from any one of them with perfect faith 
in both the jeweler and the watch. 


411 Inspections 


We make this watch so perfectly 
before we send it out to jewelers that 
they have a certainty on which to use 





Accurate South Bend 
Watch in the Smallest Town 


~South Bend” 











Let iE 
Send You 


you, freight 


The Famous Detroit 





at proportionate low 
prices and long, easy 
payment terms, Big 
catalog full of in- 
teresting, money 
making farm inform 

tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now. 












FREE 


Book 


Successful Farming. 





This Great Iinplement 





A letter or postal brings the greatest mony savin 
tunity ever offered. | will tell you how to get the famous 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. 
to pay, 30 vy ee trial, without a cent of expense to 






The best you can buy at an 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 
and at only a /raction of trust prices. A 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you, 4 








American Harrow — Fred C. Gen. fe 
aie tua ben ae 


It is time well invested when you study the advertisements in 
They constitute an illustrated catalog of things 
that will make your work easier, or more productive or add to the 
pleasure of life on the farm for yourself and family. 
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You Can Get the 






their skill in regulation. Each watch 
in the making is inspected 411 times. 
Each runs 700 hours in an accuracy 
test. Each keeps perfect time in a 
refrigerator and in an electric oven. 
Each is a timekeeper. All it needs to 
keep time in your pocket is the jewel- 
er’s regulation. 

What a pleasure to have a watch 
like this! 

In catching trains, keeping appoint- 
ments in town, going in from the 
fields for dinner, getting up in the 
morning, and doing countless things 
each day, a watch that tells the truth 
is a necessity. 


Keeps Time in Ice 


Go see a South Bend jeweler. Ask 
him to show the watck that keeps 
time even when frozen solid in ice, 
Write for our free book, ‘‘How Good 
Watches Are Made.,’’ 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 
12 Sylvan St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


FREE 


Write MeTonight 





oppor- 
etroit- 
Your own time 





















price, now Lower even than whole- 
Direct from fac- 
tories to you, 
Don t delay 
getting my 
. big special 
) offer. 
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The Home of “Jersey"’ and the Boys 





Note— The following article is not a “‘*made | means. Thus, the matter of going to | 


(4 story, but some of the actual experiences | 
t 


‘wo boys while worki their wa 
an agricultural college. hey are th 
missionaries, and were bern and reared in 
China. It requires real 
hard work to do what these boys did, but 
they were stronger men when they finished 
college than they would have been if they had 
encountered no difficulties. Other boys ma 
net be able to follow just the same met 
that these boys followed, but with equal 


determination and diligence they ‘are sure 
to win. 


How “Jersey’’ Boosted Two Boys 
Through College. 
4 college education was an ambition 


that promised to be attained only by over- 
oming almost unsurmountable difficul- 
Nor was it an easier problem with 


11¢8 


ny brother and parents. Father and 
mother were far from “‘fixed’’ in a finan- 
ial way. Infact, their every income saw 


the mere pittance of a salary drawn from 
of the many philanthopie organiza- 
tions which have 
own and foreign countries. 


ne 


Fifteen years 


childhood pleasures and fancies had | 


With a brother, of whom 
elder, I was to some- 
how earn my way through school. There 
be virtually assistance from 
vont Father and mother were with- 
two months of leaving us alone in the 
id and they to be gone for an indefinit 
of vears to distant China where 
father was a medical missionary. To be 
thus left alone added not a flicker of hope- 
fulness nor a sign of help 

Bill. for brother answered to that rolly- 
ollv good-natured sort of name, realized 


to an end 
| was two years the 


rit 


? no 


wo! 


series 


th it this was the real problem of his life 
I was in no better frame of mind. Dur- 
the hot weather when long July and 
iwust evenings were too sultry and warm 
or comfortable sleep we would lie awak« 
ponder on the problem that was fac-| 
ig And what ll we do all alone here | 
thout father and mother?” Bill would 
SI rie l int holy tone that brought the | 
tears to his eyes and somehow checked 
the answer in my throat And then for | 
hours at times we would sit silent and| 
tionless while great mental battles) 


re fought out in our minds. The situa- 
tion was hard. ‘They mustn’t leave us| 
here, I can’t ’ Bill would mumble in | 
a trembling voice awed with the respon- 
sibility of the undertaking, overcome by 
his lack of expereince when measured by 
the task 
One evening at the supper table father | 
nnounced that something had to be done 
It was definite that we must stay to take 


size Ol the 


our work in scho It w equally evi- 
dent that he v powerless to see us 
through in the way of supplying the neces- 
money In short, it was for once 

nd all tin most certainly and seriously 
to us. if we were ever to re ilize ow 


umbitions and secure a college training, to 


nly do so by hard work and study. 
(nd what do you think about it, 
ther asked “Can you do it? Our 


ly replies were reluctant nods of accept- 
not from choice but from cold neces- 
ity. The future looked sadly 
We could see no 1 out of our troubles. 
But father and mother had been weighing | 
the possibilities. They had been care- 
fully studying this proposition and that 

For two young boys to live at a rooming | 
house with unknown boys and men was a 
risk of which future faults and habits 
could only set the cost. Besides, such a | 
method was entirely beyond our narrow | 


: 


impossible 


; 
at 





through | 
e sons of 


luck and a lot of 


helped to better our] 


| school like other boys was dismissed from 
our minds for all time. 

Many plans and schemes by which we 
could help ourselves to a portion of educa- 
tion had received the serious attention of 
father and mother and had one by one 
been laid aside as impossible. Still they 
}seemed to have some plan in mind. 
| “Boys,” said father one evening, “how 
| would you like to live alone in a little 
| house and have a cow and hoe vour own 
| garden and work for yourselves?” With 
father and mother this was the one and 
only way for us to work and study. 

“It will keep them continually on the 
go,’ we heard father say to mother one 
day. “They won't have time to get into 
mischief; that’s the big argument for the 
scheme.” ‘And then,” mother would add, 
“it’s the only way the boys can earn 
enough to help themselves, they are so 
young.” To Bill and myself the plan 
sounded attractive. At that age it was but 
natural that we should take to the idea 
of having something all our own. 

“Just think,” Bill would say, “We'll 
have a dandy Jersey cow and maybe we 
can keep some pigs, too,” and then, when 
we would forget about being left all alone 
we planned what a fine garden we coul 
have. “We'll even grow some great 
melons” suggested Bill with a sparkle in 
his eyes. Melons were a weakness of 
Bill’s. Gradually the idea grew brighter 
and every day the prospects looked bet- 
ter. Finally it was settled that father 
should borrow some money and buy a 
town lot or maybe two. Then he would 
have a little house built for us. It was 
sure a go. Bill and I were delighted. 

It will be such a simple,easy thing to do,” 
we thought, when compared with all the 
other possibilities which had been con- 
> al 

In due time we were alone on our lit- 
tle farm on the ege of the college town. 
The two lots amounted to seven-eighths 
of an acre. The house was a tiny affair 
but big enough for us. The little 10x12 
barn gave ample room for three cows so 
the one which we owned and called 
“Jersey’’ was not at all crowded. The 
barn, chicken house and pig house were all 
made largely by ourselves with the aid of a 
good carpenter. A well was bored and in 
the course of the first year we put up a 
woven wire fence to enclose our land. 
Spare time was a luxury in which we did 
not participate. Without question, fath- 
er’s prediction that “it will keep them 
continually on the go”” was coming true. 
Our first year was very successful. 














Jersey supplied us with a great deal more 
milk than we could use. It occurred that | 
a churn would save the expense of buy-| 
ing butter, so one more duty was added to | 
r list of activities. Each week the! 
surplus butter was taken to the store and 
traded for groceries. The skim milk was 
well liked by the pig, and the chickens 
did not hesitate to avail themselves of it 
when opportunity presented itself. AD 
through the winter the hens supplied 
plenty of eggs for our own table use. Bill 
and I were saving money and making it as 
well. We were free and liked it. We were 
our own bosses, so to say, and did as we 
pleased. Fortunately for us, we pleased to 
study and work. The greater share of | 
the day spent at school left but little 
time to do the chores, prepare meals and 
study for the next day’s recitations. 


ou 








A FRIEND’S ADVICE 
Something Worth Listening To. 


A young Nebr. man was advised by a 
friend to eat Grape-Nuts because he was 
all run down from a spell of fever. He 
tells the story: 

“Last spring I had an attack of fever 
that left me in a very weak condition. | 
had to quit work; had no appetite, was 
nervous and discouraged. 

“A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, but I paid no attention to him and 
kept getting worse as time went by. 

“I took many kinds cf medicine but 
none of them seemed to help me. My 
system was completely run down, my 
blood got out of order from want of 
‘ete food, and several very large boils 
yroke out on my back. I was so weak I 
could hardly walk. 


“One day mother ordered some Grape- 


Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt 
better and that night rested fine. As I 
continued to use the food every day, I 


grew stronger steadily and now have re- 
gained my former good health. I would 
not be without Grape-Nuts as I believe 
it is the most health-giving food in the 
world.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Get It From 
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Direct 
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Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 

free Catalog shows 100 

styles and heights of 

hog, farm and pouitry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on S0daysfree trial. If not satisfied re- 
y turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
/~ BARBED WIRE $1.40 

Write today for large Free Catalocue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, Indiana. 


Re wi _- Sr | 
Investigate the SANDOW 
Kerosene ; y ENGINE 


It rans on kerosene (coal oil), 

alcohol or distillate without change 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either directio gov 
erned—hopper cooled—speed eontralled 
while ruanning—no cams—no valves—no 
geare—no sprockets—on)y three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
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Say you saw the ad in Suc- 
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However, it was vastly cheaper than any 
other way of getting « schooling could | 
have been. Spare time spent in other work | 
would have returned a very small income 
due to our age and capabilities. Our 
spare time spent in cooking our own 
meals, keeping house, and farming in a 
small but imtensive manner paid us both 
in a highly profitable financial way and in 
the experience which it gave. 

The garden through the spring and 
summer supplied us with as many veg - 
tables as we chose to have. The hogs and 
chickens were a source of income, while | 
the cow made us on a mon hly average 
more than $6 above the cost of her feed, | 
besides supplying our table wants. 

The year of experience taught us| 
several things which have since been of | 
much use to us. Jers y proved so profit- 
able that we decided to buy a better cow. 
In many ways the one we had was good, 
but a better cow,we thouzht, would return 
proportionately greater profits. Inasmuch 
as our time was limited, we desired 
to get the most out of it. Accordingly, a 
search for a cow was started. Jersey, 
owing to her regular profits, had created 

an interest in us concerning cows that led 
us to study about them. On short trips 
of investigation to various dairy herds we 
found that cows with certain form and 
characteristies gave a heavy or light flow 
of milk. Some cows we observed gave 
rich golden-colored milk, others thin 
chalky milk. All the information gleaned 
in this way was used to good advant: age | 
when our next cow was chosen. 

After a diligent hunt during several | 
weeks we saw a beautiful Jersey heifer 
grazing at the end of a rope on the side of 
the road im a neighboring town. She was} 
a beautiful animal. Her horns were) 
gracefully curved, her head broad and her 
eyes intelligent. She was gentle and in 
every way the indications were that the 
heifer would develop into a fine produc- 
tive cow. The owner was found and} 
quest ions asked regarding his heifer. 

“She’s the granddaughter of Charlie 
Wentworth’s great old cow,’ was Mr. | 
C’s proud reply. “Yes, the fine old cow 
them fellers at the Agricultural College 
offered him six aniivelt dollars for.” We 
knew the rest. In a car load of imported 
Jersey cattle shipped from New York some 
twelve years back an old retired farmer, 
Charlie Wentworth by name, had made 
his choice and selected the best cow. She 
had given over 700 pounds of butter in 
one year. Unfortunately, the cow died of 
milk fever a short time after the tem 
ing offerwas made. The heifer calf which 
the cow left was raised and Mr. C’s 
heifer was one of its daughters. 

Little did Mr. C realize the value of his 
young cow. “Jersey only gives about five 
quarts a day,” said the owner. “TI just 
feed her an ear of corn each milking and 
water her in a pail twice a day’’ he ans- 
wered in regard to her care. This,at last, 
was the chance for a good cow. “What 
do you want for your cow?” asked Bill. 
“Ain’t figured on sellin’ her’t all,” was the 
unencouraging reply. After awhile the old 
gentleman thawed a bit and guessed he 
might take $45. But he “rather calculated 
nobody around this town would pay that 
much for her. Her milk was awful rich 
but there weren’t very much of it.” We 
offered him $40 but he guessed he didn’t 
care to let her go. 

A few days later “Jersey” was ours. 
The old man had compromised and let 
us have her for $42.50 although he after- 
ward confessed, “I hated to see her 
leave.’’ Brought to her new home, Jersey 
started to improve. She received good 
treatment and care. Water was con- 
stantly where she could secure long, satis- 
fying drinks. Salt was kept where she 
could lick it at her leisure. Twice a day | 











after milking was over she received an 
ample meal of one and one-half pounds 
corn and cob meal costing 2.08 cents; .8 
pound of bran costing 1.16 cents and .8 
pounds of oil meal costing 1.76 cents. The 
iverage daily cost of her pasture and clove 
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Firewood 
by Hand? 
"THEN you know the hard labor and long 


time required to cut your winter's supply, 
With a power-driven circular saw you can cut more cords of 
wood in one day than you did in several by the old hand method 
—and with much less exertion. 
This is one of the suggestions in our book on 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


results obtained. 






Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


It is needed on eve: 
 Dinston Fae tent 
~ gent free by return mail. 


Saw, Tool, Steel NS, File 


P.O. Box D1537. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





and the cost of a saw, mandrel and belt is but nominal compared with the 


The book contains complete information on Diss- 
ton Saws and Tools especially adapted for farm 
use, as well as ry for their proper care. 


Simply write for the 
ole 


/ There is no substitute for a DISSTON.” 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, In 


Works 
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Et by a make $75 to $1 
your money and you can soon be in 
prietor of an auto repair s 
ou by actua 


We prepare 


In large, new way. B 


plete machine one. oe accessories of all kinds. You learn under b 
Individual road work be 


do allthe work yourself. 
When you learn from our Association you will - ~- 





o0 Groce tho atest on 0 chowBeur er entorevely men. Save 
ess a 
whessste om tT yourse de of allan = ne owner or pro- 


nd the steering wheel in large cars. 
recognition of the automobile 


everywhere, as proven by our nuadrode of successful graduates and the steadily increasing 


demand for men from our 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Write for fuil particulars to 


2886 Worth 20th st. 
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On WITTE ENGINES Sold Direct at Low Factory Prices 


The Witte—the Engine that’s been 
the standard for other makers for 
twenty-five years—the engine you’ve 
wanted so long—now sold direct at 
factory prices. You get the factory 
quotation in place of the dealers who 
can nolonger sell the Witte. 


WI 





wastes gasoline. 
power. 
more can you ask? 


tested to 10% 
on steel trucks. 
























166 Oakland Avenue 





“TT E works for 1 cent an hour 


Gasoline is going up—you can't afford to buy any engine that 
The Witte works for z centan hour per horse 
It cuts gasoline bills in half. 
stselfin what it saves you. 
POWER guaranteed. 


All styles and sizes of engines from 1% to @h. p. Every size 
overload. 
Complete and self-contained. 


Get the Facts 


of engine manufacture. 
Write for Witte catalogue and sensational bulletin. Mail 
your name and address right now. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 


Factory price cut even lower by the 
great gas wellonour property which 
furnishes free power to run factory, 
free fuel for testing engines 
five days each, free fuel for 
heating, lighting, forge, 
foundry, etc. 


The Witte will pay for 
FUEL ECONOMY guaranteed. 
DURABILITY guaranteed. What 


The Witte engine 
has been my constant 
companion for over 9 


We also make portable saw rigs years. 


the slashed prices—the 61 points of "5 
superiority—the guarantee—the s 

Find out what we offer first. 

@ postal with 
vates 
acent 
wi 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ce—FIRST 


another make, 


a wise choice when I took the 
Witte. 
with blower, which cuts a wagon load 
of green corn 3-4 inch lengths and ele- 


using a 12H. P. Witte Engine. 
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I formerly used 
but later 
has shown that I made 






I runa 16-inch ensilage cutter 


it into the silo in about 12 minutes, 


Have yo 


for repairs in 7 years.—Jno. A. 
Kan. 








READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 







“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom in 
spare time the past three years,” writes Mrs. Sadie 
Taggart, West Plain, Mo. “I never weave e da 
n't make 20 yards and I do my own house 


15 pounds—don't tire 


nve 


f weay 
re 








h W 9.86 cents Her daily expens 
" herefore, 19.86 cents. After a month's 
at us Jersey had increased her mill! 
flo I to fifteen pounds each day, 
in ict that she had been giv- 
ing mi yi er five months This was 
‘ ray Na und the heifer gave every 
pl f developing into the kind of 
é f which we had been in search 

Jerse ume fresh on the 12th of March 
Her calf was a beautiful baby, graceful as 
a fawn. It’s sire was a remarkably fin 
al il with an excellent pedigree. “If 
al grow up she will at least be as valu- 
ible as her mother,” Bill said enthusi- 
a ily one day while teaching it to 
drink from a pail As later facts proved, 


the calf became 
for eleven months and 
neat littl sum of $35. She had cost 
but little but made very handsome 
profit That $35 went a long way toward 
easing up on the burdens of the school 
year 
saying goes. Then it was that 
began to realize what a help it would be if, 
instead of milking one cow, we could be de- 
riving income from three 


cow We kept her 
sold her for the 


a une 


ra 


Sta rf Ki OW Successful Farming Readers 
Cen Easily Make 
For oversix years I have been advertising in Successful Farming. Scores of Success ‘olks are 
good money with Newcomb Looms. I want ell Successful Farming readers to know Sa Ae teen 
- profitable—how you can engage in a delightful and fascinating occupation in your own 
home, that will not interfere with your other duties and assure you big profits for as 
much or as little time as you may be able to devote to it. I promise that you'll be 
money and make It mere —A tite | be ae Ne tae te Ty by 
u« a 1y weaving ona Newe 
eny other kind of home employment. ‘ go ey 7 Eh T- 
letters prove what you can do. 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 
iomatocmpecionz for heme workers. 
tor 


interested, 


tacks 


keep you busy. 


It was almost like finding it, as the | 
we first | 


Jersey was always on hand when the | 


time came. If it was a set of new college 
books to be bought, a milk check would 
just happen to arrive at the critical mo- 
ment. When the grocery bill was due, it 
was bossy that paid it in full. “Got a 
new suit, haven’t you?” asked some schoo! 
mate. “Yes, and a few of those weekly 
milk checks paid for it,’’ was the reply. 
Jersey was a paying proposition all right. 


When there was no money in the bank and | 


the pocketbook was rather slim then it was 
the end of the week and the customers 
paid their milk bills. It was a few weeks 
of Jersey’s regular income that brought 
Bill his heavy winter overcoat. My pair 
of skates owed their purchase to a. few 


leay, andl 


My 20 years’ experie 


Unlike any other loc 


Sec’y, N 





more pails of milk 
had could be traced back to some date on 
which a check from so and so for milk had 


\lmost everything we 


been cashed 
| 


piace 


She helped us in every tight 
and when the bills were all paid off 
it was Jersey that got the credit 

Our cow made us a good deal of money. 
She was a wonderful milker. For five 
whole months, or up till the 25th of 
August, she gave over forty-five pounds 
of milk a day. From that time to the 
first of February she averaged thirty 
pounds each day. Through the year we 
sold 750 gallons of milk at twenty-five 
cents a gallon, bringing in a total income 
of $187.50. In addition, we had ample 
milk, cream and butter for our own use. 
The entire cost of maintaining the cow 
was 19.86 cents a day plus $8.40 interest 
and incidental expense, making the year’s 
expense $84.25. Counting the $35 which 
the calf sold for, we received an income of 
$222.50 which, with a deduction of $84.25 
for the total expense, left a net profft of 
$138.25. 

Two years had passed. Bill had almost 
forgotten the days of fear and doubt 
regarding our “‘wild and untried venture’’ 
into acquiring a college education. In- 
stead of keeping but one cow we were 
now milking two and part of the time 
three. We had a regular milk route, 
and securing customers was the least of 
our troubles. “Mrs. R. says that your 
milk is so nice and clean. She tells me it 
has lots of cream on the top every morn- 
ing for oatmeal and coffee and that morn- 
ing’s milk never sours by night. Can’t 
you please bring me milk from now on?” 
That meant another customer and if we 
had kept thirty instead of three cows 
we should have sold the milk just as 
easily as the product from three. ‘Yes, 
we were a little short on time, doing so 


$25 


i A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
No treading—ao stooping—no shuttle throwing, Just the easy work that 
thousands of old and young are mseking big money at today at home. 

No experience is necessary. You will be delighted with the ease with which 
you can make the finest and most durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 
Bear in mind also, that ne cash outlay for supplies is required. Old carpets, 

ast-off clothing and ragsall furnish material for the loom. 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. 
when you own a Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to 
Many of our customers make from @26 to 630 a week weaving 

with the Newcomb, you can do likewise. 
Deo net negicct this eppertunity. 
abeut our loems and the extreme! 


nt asan *0-acre farm W.B.STARK 


Write me today for my free cat 
rices onwhich Succe 


EWCOMBLOOMCO., 17 Taylor St 


Per Week 
At Home 























nee with others and their 


om, it practically 


W. B. STAR 
who will help yoa start a 
money-making business. 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

Let me send you some samples of 

You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 

Loom. The more you need the money 
the more I[canand will heip you to 
get started to making it. 

‘Weaving Wisdem,"’ which tells all. 

Felks can obtain on them 


Davenport, la. 


And the 
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| neighbor one day after it was all over,” 
ibut while we were overcrowded with 
work we got the necessary coin and that 
shut down on the worry enough so that 
we could concentrate on our studies 
enough harder to master them.” 

But Jersey developed another sense in 
us for earning money which added con- 
siderable to our already interesting and 
novel experience. Various persons hear- 
ing of the productive capacity of our cows 
frequently attempted to purchase them 
from us. On one occasion Bill laughingly 
said he could not consider selling the cows 
at a moderate price and jokingly set a 
value of $85 on one of them. The visitor 
called it a bargain and bought the cow 
paying cash down. A few days of search- 
ing brought another good individual to 
take its place. But the one instance served 
asastarter. ‘Why not be prepared to sell 
our cows at a good profit any time?” 
suggested brother one day after locating 
some good cows. It was a profitable un- 
dertaking. From time to time our deals in 
cow trading netted us from $15 to $40 a 
head. 

College days have slipped away now, 
at least the first and most difficult ones. 
To look back, there was many a hard spot 
but “Jersey” helped mightily to beost us 
over it. In five years of “batching,” 
keeping house, running our own laundry, | 
farming on a small but profitable scale, 
and to cap it all, getting through school 
there was a wealth of expereince acquired 
which could have been obtained in no 
other way. Scared and disappointed as 
we were at first, opposition created in- 
terest, interest increased to enthusiasm 
which enabled a “way” to result from the 
“will.” ‘ 
In buying cows and selling them, in 
peddling milk and carrying on business 





much outside work,” Bill explained to a 


Continued on page 17 
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How Should Gasolene be Kept? | adjusted properly for a certain grade of | gine will stop completely when the only 
Some of us will naturally think there is| gasolene and then continue to use that} trouble is possibly’a’ spoonful of water in 
thing much to this question,but even a | grade of gasolene, you will experience far | the carburetor. 
ht imvestigation will prove we are| less trouble, because it is the variation in All of this adjusting and cleaning re- 
mong. In the first place, gasolene is a! the quality of the gasolene you use that} quires time. However, it would not be 
stillate. That means it is obtained by | throws the carburetor and engine out of | quite so bad if you knew where the trouble 
distillation, the same as you distill water. | adjustment. You naturally say, ‘“HHow| was or what caused it. Many times 
The crudesil, as it comes from the field, is | will I get the same grade of gasolene at | several hours are lost in trying to locate 
heated and the first vapor that rises from | all times?” The fault is not in getting| the difficulty. I have seen automobiles 
it is caught and condensed. This is the| the proper grade but in keeping what that would not develop power. This may 
gasolene you use for your engine. You| grade you do get in the same condition] he due to several different causes. One 
will readily see that this liquid is very | it is when you get it. For instance, you| of them is dirty or weak gasolene. In or- 
volatile, that is, it will evaporate quickly | buy fifty gallons of gasolene, take it home | der to avoid any possibility of trouble, due 
and easily. The fact that it does evapor-j and put into an ordinary tin tank, where | to dirty or impure gasolene, the best way 
ate makes it useful for internal combus- | it can evaporate every minute of the day. | js to store it in a tank that is evaporation 
tion engines. You can see where the trouble would be in | and dust-proof. There are many differ- 
This gasolene, as you know, enters | such a case. A large part of your power | ent outfits in the market for this purpose. 
the carburetor of the engine, which vapor- | has gone into the air, with the result that! Some of them are evaporation-proof 
izes it and mixes this gas vapor with air.| you are feeding your engine weak gaso- | tanks that may be set in an out building. 
This mixture passes on into the cylinders, lene and expect to get good results. You | However, the better plan is to use the 
where it is ignited by an electric spark, and | might as wel! expect to get full service | underground system, which keeps the 
the resultant explosion drives the engine. | from a half-fed horse. An engine can gasolene cool and at the same time pre- 
Since this is true, you can see why none of | only develop power when there is power | vents evaporation and any possibility 
the gas vapor should be permitted to| in the gasolene. Besides losing power, | of fire. Such outfits can be purchased 
escape. The more gas vapor there is in where the gasolene is stored in a make- from $10 up, and the convenience and 
the gasolene when it reaches the ear- shift manner, it often becomes con- economy afforded by their use will 
buretor, the stronger the mixture will be, | taminated with dirt and water. demonstrate conclusively that the money 


















































which means more power. Besides, gas- It is hardly necessary to say anything | js well spent.—Benjamin F. Geyer. 
olene filled with gas vapor will go much} about the difficulties encountered where 
farther than stale or evaporated gas-| there is water in the gasolene. I have —SeR- 


olene. You have probably seen the gas| worked for over two hours to get an : : 
vapor or fumes rising from a tank or bar- | engine back into shape that had been put! The furnace should ce » - wo by 
rel in summer time. Where this condition | out of running order on account of water | S°me quarter. yy  t “+ oa the 
exists, it simply means so much power|in the gasolene. Sometimes all of the| floors only, puts fou +f the air : ~ from 
gone. | gasolene has to be drained out of the sup-| Citculation, especially if t nN ie of cold 

There are many cases on record where | ply tank or reservoir and then air forced | the most used rooms. " di he HS a 
the owner places the blame on the spark, | through the pipes leading from the res- foul air should be provided in saa You 
the carburetor or the spark plug, when, | ervoir to the carburetor, in order to blow | then the furnace will heat proper ad ~ 
as a matter of fact, the trouble is in the| out the water and gasolene that has ac-| C@n’t pour heat into a full room I bottle. 
gasolene. If you will get your engine! cumulated in it. In many cases, the en-| than you can pour water into a fu e. 





Free To All 


For 2c stamp [for postage] With attached Coupon Wwe Will send 
to any reader of this paper a trial tin [enough for 5 cups| of 


Instant 
Postum 


This new food-drink has a winning 
flavor and is a most satisfying beverage. 
It comes in powdered form and is pre- 
pared instantly with hot water. 








































The president of one of the biggest pattern 






houses in America answered an ad. like this and 






received a sample. He says: ‘“The greatest hit 






ever made for the health of mankind you made 






when you gave to the world Instant Postum.’’ 






One of the owners of a great American magazine wrote for a sample. He 
says: ‘‘I am delighted with it. The public is indebted to you for putting In- 
stant Postum on the market.’’ 











Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me trial tin of Instant Postum for which I enclose 2c stamp for postage. 






Name 


ieite: | Write For It 


Grocer’s name is 
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Several things have happened within the 
last five years to greatly - seem the course | 
of farming in the southwest. The first 
is the great extension of the kafir crop; 
the second the building of silos 

In 1911 the kafir acreage in Kansas was | 


one million acres; this year it has in- 
creased fifty per cent and one and one- 
half million acres of kafir have been | 


harvested this fall. The yield was fairly 
good, the total amounting to forty million 
bushels 

Oklahoma has also harvested a very 
good crop of kafir in most sections and on 
a slightly larger acreage than Kansas, 
a crop of nearly fifty million bushels will 
be harvested. This makes a big addition | 
to the feeding grains of this part of the | 
ountry 

Kafir is now listed on the board 
trade in both Kansas City and Chicago, 
thus giving it a standing in the market 
along with wheat, oats and corn. The 
price is now less than it has been for over a 
year and offers to sell have been made on 
the Kansas City market on a basis of 
ninety cents a hundred pounds. 

Too many men go to the extreme west- 
ern edge of the corn belt from Iowa and 
Illinois and expect to buy land for less 
than fifty dollars an acre which will pro- 
duce the same as the land “back home.” 
This it will not do except in very few fav- 
orable The soil is there but the 
season is lacking 

It used to be considered that land in the 
corn belt was worth one dollar an acre 
for each bushel of corn it would produce 


seasons 


on the average Thus, land that would 

oduce fifty bushels of corn per acre was 
counted worth fifty dollars an acre but 
that standard long ago passed. Corn 


it land which will produce fifty bushels 
of corn per acre right along wil) sell quickly 
now for on 
acre. Why? Just because corn that used 
to bring twenty-five cents a bushel now 
sells for from sixty to seventy cents 


We sometimes think that there should 
be law prohibiting the doctoring of | 
inimals by anybody that happens along, 


1s there is a law prohibiting the doe- 


of | 


hundred and fifty dollars an | 


| should not be threshed but stored in the 
| head just as corn is stored in the ear. The 
| extra space taken up in the crib is about 
|the same as ear corn takes compared 
| with shelled or about double the amount. 
| If there is not storage room under a roof, 
it may be stacked out doors and, if well 
| topped, it will keep for two years. Cane 
or Pafir hay or long slough grass makes 
a good top and one thatewill last. It can 
then be threshed when the price suits, 
and it wil! not be heating in the bin. 

Many do not get the best results from 
feeding kafir to farm animals, simply be- 
cause they have not learned the way to do 
For horses, it should be fed in the 
head; about three heads will equal two 
| fair-sized ears of corn, If the in is 
| threshed, it should be ground and mixed 
with oats or bran. It then makes 
| horse feed. For cattle, it feeds out t 
| sy n put in the silo. Otherwise, it should 
| be fed ground and mixed with bran. If 
fea whole, too much passes through them. 
For hogs, it can be gathered from the field 
for a time and fed on the head but when 
}it gets hard it should be ground and 
|mixed with wheat shorts. Take one- 
| third shorts and the rest kafir and soak 
| from one feed to the next. It may also 
| be fed in the head in warm weather by 
|soaking the heads from one feed to the 
next. Take a tank of some kind and put 
in kafir enough for a feed and cover with 
water and feed directly to them. Threshed 
kafir can also be fed to hogs by soaking it 
whole using what milk and slops you have 
as soaking material. 

There are many farmers who think 
they have a system of feeding, watering 
or salting that insures them against the 
so-called corn stalk disease. Such sys- 
tems usually fail sooner or later and then 
the losses come. The only safe method is 
not to pasture the stalks but that in man 
cases is too costly a one. The corn stal 
pasture is worth to the farmers man 
times their losses and so long as that is 
the case the corn fields will be pastured. 
In the thirty years we have farmed in the 
West we have noticed that the heaviest 
always follow a dry season and 
that a dry fall is much more dangerous 
than a wet one. It is possible that the 
agent which kills, whether it be poison or 
not, is washed from the stalks by heavy 
rains and that in the few cases where the 
cause impaction wet stalks are less 
liable to cause it than dry ones. Few 
animals recover from a genuine case of 
stalk-poisoning. 
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Protection Against Fire 

No farm home should be without a lan- 
tern and a ladder—got even over night. 
A lantern is absolutely necessary in case 
any of the stock aresick or in trouble, but 
should be hung on a wire for safety, and 
in case of fire a ladder is almost always 
needed. Statistics show that the majority 
of our worst fires are discovered in time 
to prevent serious damage if the means 
for stopping them were at hand. Out in 
the country where we do not have the 
public protection against fire which the 
city affords, we can at least be provided at 





toring of the human family by one not a 
regular physic ian The poor animals 
suffer enough when sick without being 
filled up on every nauseous and levil- 
smelling drug that some travelling fakir 
happens to have with him 
Kansas has this year, so crop experts 
a raised about 170 million bushels of 
cor This is not a big « rop tor the acreage 
planted but drv weather in manv sec- 
tions cut down the yield That the forty 
nillion bushels of kafir raised in the state 
will be a great help in feeding, goes with- 
out saying. When figuring up the corn 
raised by the different states, don’t for- 
get to credit Kansas with her kafir;: it 
makes a great difference in the showing of 
grain raised 
Now what shall be done with such an 
ount of new grain as this kafir? Here 
almost 100 million bushels of it raised 
n the two states of Kansas and Okla- 
homa: how shall it be marketed and how 
fed? On this farm we prefer to feed all 
is raised but on many farms it is 
ised as a grain crop to sell, having in| 
many sections practically taken the place | 
of corn. It ean be threshed and sold on 
the market this fall, but to do so will! 


almost surely mean the taking of twenty | 
cents less per bushel than can be secured 


next spring and summer. Threshed | 


kafir heats so when stored that it is almost | 
impossible to keep any quantity together; | 
how then, can it be kept until next spring? | 

Kafir that is to be kept on the 


farm 





all times with a ladder that will reach 
any part of the house. It is also a good 
plan to provide some form of chemical 
| fire extinguisher for both the house and 
barn. When a home is destroyed by fire 
many things are lost which money cannot 


| replace 


. * * . 


The sheep need shelter from storms— | 
but should not be too closely | 


and dogs 
housed 














Trinidad Lake asphalt = 
“= makes roofing stay= 2 
waterproof. It is the = 
= product of Nature. And ge 
man has never equaled = 
it for roofing. We use = 
it to make Genasco. 
Genasco doesn’t rot, 
rust, dry-out, crack, 


break—and doesn’t leak. 


Get Genasco for every buildi 
thefarm. Mineral or smooth suriace, 
Comes in sells ready and easy for any- 
body to la Ask your dealer for 
Genasco Write us for , pammenes and 
the ySalenbbe Good Roof Guide Book— 
ree 

The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth- 
= surface roofings does away with nail- 
leaks and makes seams watertight 
without cement. . 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company == 

Largest Geotucese of asphalt, and largest £ 
manufacturers of ready roofing in 
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Don’t Fail to 
Get Prices on 
Edwards STEEL 
Shingles: 





wood shingles 
world's fin 
Tet ‘trou factory at lowest price ever 
Don’t you know Edwards pays freight 
our station and guarantees prompt, safe 
peg 5A I don't you know that more than 
wards roofs ave been_put on 2 4 
never a one has failed to give PERMAN 
Saati poss ou know thatany aa a n easly 


Sreet sh chinet Don't 300 ight over old 
Rust Proof, FireProof, Rot-Proof 


rds ures a secret process 
which pF ee a prevents post rom ever getting 


rust from 
dwards has patented an ood 


a foothold; that 

locking Device which meee | permanent wa 

sieht Jol joint? Don’t you kno: wards uses on 

Pe est open-hearth tee! for his ny t 
wards Galvanized os Ny — les never 

painting nor repairs now eat 

wards gives every buyer a a eat 000 gu 


against fire by lightning; that Xiwards STERL f Shingles 
net only make the most handsome roof but outlast THREB 
wont enlace roots and FIVE prepared-paper roofs? 
1, then—why don't you write Edwards a postal 

© and get by retarn mail his latest catalog 1256 end 
astounding factory prices? If you'll give the size of your 
roof, Edwards will make you a lump price on the job. 
Get Edwards prices at once. 





THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
. 1206-1266 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohte 








AGEN SOMETHING 


NEW 
THOMAS ROPE MAKER 


Makes any length or thickness of rope 
out of binder twine, woo! twine or any 
kind of waste twine. Twice as strong 

= eee 







made rope. Any one can 
BO to 80 per cent. 
ji” coini big money. Sells 
like wild fire. ment neces- 
~ . dust ay call pees sale is 
Big prefite. We want good 
ogee in every county. Write for 
#and free sample to workers. 
OMAS MFG. C ce. 
1 Garny St., DAYTON, ONIO 
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Chemical 


Fertilizer with Manure. 


If you want full development plants | 


they must have nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. Manure, for example, con- 
tains all of these vital requisites in the 
following proportions: In a ton of man- 
ure there ure 605 pounds of organic matter, 
nine to fifteen pounds of nitrogen, sixty- 
seven pounds of mineral constituents, 
four to six pounds of phosphoric acid and 
five to thirteen pounds of potash. Why 
use anything else, when this fertilizer con- 
tains every requisite for a plant’s de- 
velopment? Simply because some of these 
materials become available so slowly 
that they will not all benefit a plant dur- 
ing its growing. For instance: but one 

yund of nitrogen to seven in manure 
is available for use of the crop fertilized 
with it; and,according to the above figures, 
it takes almost a ton of this old reliable 
friend of the planter to produce the seven 
pounds of nitrogen. 

If a crop of potatoes in a given location 
in the garden yields a poor return, add 
manure to the land and the next crop 
may be hardly any better, but the fol. 
lowing crops will show the benefit. 

Manure does more than fertilize; it 
adds body to a light soil and breaks up 
a heavy soil. It throws off heat during 
fermentation and keeps the soil at a more 
even temperature. It aids materially in 
holding moisture, and as three-fourths of 
all garden crops are water, this is an im- 
portant fact in its favor. Because manure 
is slow to decompose and give up its organ- 
ie parts, it is wise to use a little of it along 
with some chemical fertilizer. A garden 
may have much manure; if so, the result 
will be gorgeous stem and leaf growth, but 
no vegetables worthy of mention. In a 
case of this kind, manure should be with- 
held for a year or so, and a little time 
applied as well as some finely sifted coal 
ashes and the ground must be thoroughly 
and frequently cultivated. 

Bone meal is used principally for its 
phosphoric acid, though it contains also 
a small amount of nitrogen. Its animal 
matter and lime, though not given much 
consideration, are valuable. 

Wood ashes contain thirteen chemical 
elements with a predominance of potash, 
but a fair share of phosphoric acid, also. 
It is readily discernible that nitrogen is 
the difficult element to obtain, and if 
given nitrogen, it is a simple matter to add 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

Good manure is rich in nitrogen, but 
it gives it off very slowly so that it is 
necessary to add either nitrate of soda | 


of sulphate of ammonia, and to inoculate | 


or vaccinate the seed or soil with nitro- 
gen accumulating bacteria, or to sow and | 
plow under a leguminous crop. 

A young plant usually needs nitrogen 
more than an old, well established plant; 
therefore, it is wise to apply a quick, avail- 
able form of this element within easy | 
reach of newly set seedlings or of vere | 
tables that need a quick growth, such as: 
radishes, lettuce, rhubarb, ete. Nitrate | 
of soda is probably the cheapest, unless 
you have poultry manure which costs 
you nothing. If you have fed your chick-| 
ens ground green bone and beef scrap 
to produce more eggs you have increased 
the value of the manure fifty percent for it 
will then be very rich in nitrogen. Under 
ordinary circumstances, with grain fed 
fowl there is a good proportion of this ele- 
ment, together with phosphoric acid and 
potash. This fertilizer gives up its com- 
ponent parts quickly. Stable manure 
cannot be compared with it in that respect, 
but,on the other hand,it contains no humus 
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ir = No. K3.—Complete with 21 highest grade toot, eto 
Price.$15.00, Others from $8.50 to $125.00 


Make Your Own Equipment 


You can save lots of money by making your own hay racks, cattle racks, 

stanchions and tobacco racks. Farmers’ boys will find it profitable to 
make chairs, tables and other furniture in spare time. We have a free 
‘booklet showing many designs. You will be surprised at your skill 
with a set of goodtools. Ask your dealer to show you some 


KEEN KUTTER Tool Cabinets 


Every Keen Kutter tool bears our trade mark. It represents our guarantee to you. If 
the tools prove unsatisfactory, your money will be refunded without argument. You 
can’t make a mistake in buying Keen Kutter goods. 

Prices of Keen Kutter cabinets vary from $8.50 to $125.00, depending on the number 
and kind of tools you select. Sandpaper, glue, oilstones and nails go with 
every cabinet. If not at your dealer's, write us. Send for tool cabinet 

book No. 8%. Also ask for home furniture design booklet No, 976, 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. ** 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


Send for Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No. 1331 











to improve the texture of the soil. It may 
be either dried out and used in that form 
or placed in a good compost heap, with 
vegetable tops, vines, etc. and some good | 
sandy loam. Turned and forked over 
often, it will give you the very finest kind 
of quick actiag fertilizer as well as the 
best potting soil obtainable.—T. A. Tefft, 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 







| Bookkeeping 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Ine. 













ou aren’t fair to your hands when you deny them the protection against . 
weather and injury which goes with the durable and soft—pliable, strong 
and eastly cleaned 


Hansen Gloves 


They mean a “square deal” for your pocketbook, too. “Cheap” gloves are 
poor economy; hinder motion; fail to protect and cost more in the end. 
Many dealers are showing this splendid-wearing Protector or the 
“Glad Hand”—with or without gauntlet, Or send direct to us for any 
glove on approval, 
Get Free Book that describes all the Hansen line; the gloves 
every man wants at work or sport. Pick yourstyleand try a pair 
on atourrisk. Mail coupon or postal ay. 
O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO., 1 29Detroit St. 
a ee 
0. (. HANSEN MFG. CO, 
12% Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
8 You may send me Free and postpaid 4 
your book showing Hansen's Gloves. I 
] am most interested in the styles for | 
following purpose. 
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HE “BALL-BAND” mark on boots and arctics is the sign of 
rubber footwear made by men who work conscientiously 
to give full value. The pee paid for them is ap 
investment in warm, dry, well-fitting footwear. 
Look for the Red Ball when you buy. 


45,000 dealers sell 
**Ball-Band” 




















Higher pay waits for you right ahead in your 
= position if you increase your value by 


Commercial Law 
Stenograph ome study. There is room at the topin every nd ankin 
y calling for the trained and efficient, viz., the mas- s s 2 


ter, Full particularsin our free Complete Catalog. Write. State what studies are esp- 
cially interested in. Chi Col of Co P. 0. Bo Chica ml 


Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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Electric Power 


Continued from page six 


chine will make enough ice to last a week 
when operated one or two days during this 
period, 

There is no piece of machinery more 
reliable, more fool proof, more sanitary, 
easier of control, than the electric 
motor. Merely closing a switch and 
operating a handle brings the motor up 
to full speed in a very few seconds. Open- 
ing the switch it. It runs very 
quietly with practically no attention; it 
very light in weight for its power and so is 
portable. In fact, the motor may be fast- 
ened to the floor, ceiling joists, or wall, 
with equal facility; or it may be placed on 
a truck for portability. 

It is not to be understood that many 
electric motors are required to do the wor 
the farm. One or two are often 
sufficient—one large enough to operate the 
heaviest machine planned for as well as 
some of less power, and a small motor to 
run light machinery, such as repair tools, 
cream separator, pump, ete. A thorough 
study of the conditions existing on each 
particular farm is the only way to de- 
termine the degree to which electrifica- 
tion may be advantageously carried. 
Most likely the first thought will prove 
the desirability of a small plant for Tight- 
ing. A logical extension of this thought 
will consider increasing of the size of the 
plant to give capacity for the operation 
of motors. Good judgement should be 
used, however, in deciding how far to 
carry these improvements. 

Now, as to the power plant. This con- 
sists of a gasoline engine, an electric gen- 
erator, a storage battery, and a switch- 
board to control the electric power. The 
size of the generator is determined by 
the greatest amount of power that it is 
expected to furnish at one time. The 
engine should have capacity enough to 
run the generator satisfactorily at full 
load. The chances are that if the plant is 
intended for house operations only, a two 
horse-power engine and a one kilowatt 
generator is all that will be required. 
When the generator ig also required to 
furnish power for motors about the farm, 
the capacity of the plant should be in- 
creased accordingly. Even with the two 
horse-power outfit all the electric devices 
mentioned in this article for domestic 
use may be operated without trouble. 
The storage battery furnishes the power 
at night when the generator is not running. 
It is charged by the generator during the 
day to replace the energy utilized at night. 
[It goes without saying that the heavier 
the load the more economically is the 
plant run. Hence, it is desirable to have 
enough apparatus requiring electric cur- 
rent in operation at one time to give the 
a fairly heavy load. The gen- 
erator, course, may furnish the power 
for the lights directly in lieu of the storage 
battery, but this would necessitate run- 
ning the plant at inconvenient times, such 
at night. The use of the storage bat- 
tery avoids this. 

\ word of caution is suggested by the 
writer to intending purchasers of small | 
lighting or power machinery. Do not 
necessarily buy the least expensive out- 
fit, unless it checks out to meet your needs. 
It may also prove the least satisfactory 
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stops 


about 


generator 
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in operation \ larger unit necessarily 
more than a small one This fact 
should be taken into consideration. If 


intended for lighting only, 
not be satisfied with 
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pian 1s 


i 
ire h ser should 
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ement that the generator is a 15- 

y it it is a 20-light machine. He 
yuld ww, in add tion. the powell of the 
lights referred t + generator that will 
properly light fifteen or twenty small 
lamps m iot do the same for larger 
lam] Strictly speaking, the guaranteed 


capacity of the generator should not be 
ven by the number of “‘lights’”’ capacity 


gi 
t by the number of watts capacity. 





[his puts all machines on the same basis. 
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on the Farm 


The watt_is simply the electrical unit of 
power. If this is somewhat confusing, the 
selling agent should be asked, ‘“‘How many 
25-watt (20 candle-power) lamps will the 
generator operate satisfactorily?” It hap- 
pens that this size of lamp is the most 
used in private dwellings, though smaller 
sizes may be used in the basement, halls, 
and porches. 

Before final payment is madeonan out- 
fit it is a good plan to test the plant to see 
that it meets with the guarantee. The 
generator should be loaded up to capacity 
after the installation is completed. There 
should be no trouble in maintaining this 
full load indefinitely, if both the engine 
and generator are properly rated. he 
engine speed should not slow down and 
the generator should not spark to any 
extent nor should it heat up unduly after 
running several hours under this load. 
To avoid any possible controversies jon 
thése points, however, it is best to con- 
sider only the machinery of manufacturers 
of reputation. There are a number of 
establishments of good standing which 
eater especially to farming communities. 
Ther products have stood the test of 
time and there is less danger of the pur- 
chaser getting “stung” when dealing with 
them or their authorized agents. 

Nothing has yet been said about the 
wiring of the premises. This is a very 
important consideration from the view- 
point of safety and reliability in operation. 
A r'y wired house may be a real fre 
risk though one may rest secure from this 
danger in a correctly wired home. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
issue a booklet entitled “The National 
Electrical Code” which goes into the mat- 
ter of wiring of every description both 
inside and outdoors. This code should 
be strictly followed in the wiring of all 
structures and to insure correct wiring 
only competent electricians should be 
employed. Under no consideration should | 
this work be left to any but specialists. 
This is not costly labor and the informa- 
tion for securing a competent man with 
helper may be obtained from the source | 
of supply of the electric machinery or, | 
perhaps, from the office of the electric 
company in the nearest town. 

The question of cost of electrification 
is, of course, important, yet it is difficult | 
to make any definite statements on this 
point because of the many variables 
which enter into the installation on dif- 
ferent farms. Where the purpose is to 
light the house only, and assuming the 
house of average size with (say) eight 
rooms, the total installation including 
plant, wiring, fixtures, lamps, labor, etc., 
may be obtained at a cost of about 
or $500. This will probably secure as 
complete a wiring and as good illumin- 
ation found in similar homes in 
cities. The barn may be furnished with 
electric light at a small additional cost 
which centers mainly in the additional 
wire, fixtures, and labor. Satisfactory 
barn illumination need be nothing like as} 
bright as in the house, since the chief | 
purpose here is to find one’s way about. | 
lf it is desired, in addition to the lighting, 
to operate one or two motors, the larger 
not exceeding six horse-power in capacity, 
the cost may reach as high as $1,200 
by the time the system is ready to be 
operated. A good vacuum cleaner may 
be purchased for about $100; a small 
fan motor for $10 or $12 . The cost of 
operating the plant, including gasoline for 
fuel, will probably be such as to make the 
cost of electric lighting no greater than it 
is in the city. 

Much might be added with profit to the 
ibove in discussing this important phase | 
in the development of modern living, but 
only a mere outline can be offered in a} 
limited space. The writer hopes, however, 
that he has said enough to arouse interest 
among those to whom this article 
especially directed 
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Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing ‘“‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
Berosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
faifuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evape- 
ration, no explosion from coal of). 

Going Up! 

Gasoline is 9cto 15c higher than 
cosl oil. Stillgoing up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 

“DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
of] successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- / 
oline and benzine, too. Starts with- y 
out cranking. Only three moving inderscan- 
parts—no cams — no sprockete—no notcarbonize 
—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
mted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to ren. 
Pumps, saws, threshes. churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, rans home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
$29.50 up. oat any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't 
bay an engine til! you investigate money-saving, power-saving 
“DerRolT.” Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are first in your neighborhood to wr.te, you get Special 
Extra-Low i 


rice. bin NG Mich, 
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that high lifting into your , 
STOP high-wheeled sien wagon. 
LOOK ear with broken 


wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 


barn. 
to what our free 


LISTEN catalogue says 


about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 32, Hevana, Hl. 


——— 
MOTSINGER 
GUARANTEED AUTO-SPARKER 
(Better than an everlasting 
; Son ond slortrie lights, c 

storage batteries. etc. 


up that old running 




















a for all types ard sizes of 
Cata ag “Sift vou How 
Free MAK® YOUR OWN ELEC. 
With TRICITY. 
a MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. C9. 
mation 957 Canal St., LaFayette, Ind 








Gasoline Engine 


Absolutely free trial of Schmidt’’ 
Chilled Cylinder Engines. If you keep 
this engine, send first otof only 
$7.50. ng time on 2. ice 
game as dealers pay. 


50 
years’ whe eet $755 
Cite a se Power.” Write for ‘all particulars. 
SCHMIDT BROS. CO. ENGINE WORKS 
3522 Davenport, ta. 
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How Jersey Boosted Two Boys 
Through College 


Continued from page 12 





deals with people, a knowledge of pecuni- 
ary customs and courtesies was learned 
that has proved valuable and indispens- 
able. Borrowing money and securing 
credit, which we made every effort not 
to do so far as possible, were resorted to on 


various occasions and the little unwritten 
understandings which these experiences | 
taught us have helped to keep smooth 
many places which otherwise might have | 
been troublesome. 

Father’s prediction as to keeping busy 
strictly 


was observed, not from any 





Jersey paid our bills 


special preference, but simply from lack of 
time to do otherwise. We were always 
busy but profited by it and never lost. 
No other method for working our way 
through school could have commanded 
greater interest or better results so far as 
we were concerned. We enjoyed it be- 
cause it was all our own. No one troubled 
us and we looked to no one for orders. 
The little saying, “One can stick toe the 
cow and the sow and never lack for 
profit or success,’”’ is most certainly true 
and as for earning our way through col- 
lege “Jersey” certainly did the biggest 


share of it. 
—“o ES 


A Lesson on Feeds. 

I don’t suppose that many of our 
Junior Farmers ever tried living on mush 
without any milk, or have ever been com- 
pelled to eat their bread without butter 
for a very long time. But you know that 
mush and milk just seem to go together 
naturally, and the same is true of bread 
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-A Big 
Electric Spark 
From The Touch 
Of A 
Button 











pet up with any other. 

The Electric Starting Woodpecker costs no 
more than ordinary engines, yet it has mor: good 
points than any other farm engine, regardiess of 
price, besides having the most unusua/, and 
on/y successful farm engine starting device 
ever conceived by man, 


























Here’s a farm 
engine that w#ever 
needs cranking to start. No more back break- 
ing labor—Electric button does the work. Don’t 


Electric, Starting 


WOODPECKER. 


Note These Strong Features 3O Days Free Trial 


Self priming gasoline mixer insuring easy cold This engine is its own salesman. A 


weather starting. Hopper cooler, always keeps# simple rec ; i 

‘ juest from you and we will give 
cylinder at proper heat. Minimum fuel consump you an Electric Starting Woodpecker to 
tion. Self contained power plant which eliminates work on your farm 30 Days Free. Then if 


all possible trouble with pipes, wires, etc, 
Stee! girder sub base that makes a foundationg™ 
needless. Speed regulator—can change speed 
while running;has scores of other big valuable 
features. We guarantee a big percentage over 

vated power. tf you ever intend to use 
any farm power you need our Free 
Book. Learn what the electric starter 
means to you every day in your work, 
Study the features that put the Wood- 
pecker way above the class of the or- 
dinary farm engine. Write for copy, 


The Middletown Machine Co., 
2211 First St, Middletown, Ohio 


you are not convinced that it's the best 
engine for you, send it back. We as- 
sibility. Mail postal 
oday for our catalog 
and Free Trial 





















Kerosene Engines 


develop more than _ rated 
power on kerosene or gaso- 
line. Run without tinkering and 
last for years with little or no repairs. Ourim- 
mense factory facilities enable us to sell these 


High Grade Engines at Remarkably 


ow Prices 


Jack of All Trades are four cycle engines that are strongly built of high grade 


materials. Large bearings. Ample lubrication. All parts accessible—you can 
get at every nut with a simple S wrench. 


Made, sold and guaranteed by the oldest and largest manufacturers of 





and butter. The reason is that the two 
together make a “balanced ration,” or 
nearly so. And a balanced ration simpiy 
means a ration that contains ample 
amounts of the various things required to 
supply all the needs of the body. For 
example, a growing boy needs material to 
build muscle, and to restore the muscles 
worn out by playing and working. He 
must also have material to give him 
energy, and to keep him warm, and must 
be given something out of which he can 
make bone. When he eats mush without 
milk he gets plenty of the kind of material 
that gives energy and heats the body, but 
gets very little of the things required to 
build bone and muscle. 

The appetite or taste of a boy makes 
him crave the kind of food that he needs, 
that he usually gets a fairly well 
balanced ration, but the horses, cows, 
and hogs which he must feéd require a| 
balanced ration just as much as the boy 
himself, and very often they do not get 
it. When you feed the hogs corn and| 
nothing else it is just the same as eating | 
mush without milk, and it is not strange 
that they sometimes devour a chicken in 
order to get the kind of material they need 
for building bone and muscle. 

There are two or three terms used in 
discussing feeds which every boy should 
understand. 

In the first place, he should know that 
the part of feed which builds muscle is 
called ‘‘protein,” and that some feeds are 
rich in protein while others contain but a 
small amount. Cottonseed meal, oil 
meal, gluten meal, tankage, alfalfa and 
clover hay are feeds containing high per- 
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internal combustion engines. 
2, 4 and 6 h.p. Horizontal. Also 2,3,4and 6 h.p.Vertical. Other types up to 500 h. p. 
Write for Catalog No. DD 1263 State size and type preferred 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 22 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Fairbanks Scales, Oil Traction Engines, Pumps, Water §: s, Electric Light Plants, Windmills, 
Feed Grinders. Saw Frames, Spray Outfits, 

















sue YOUR RAW FURS 10 
JOSEPH ULLMANN 


ESTABLISHED 1854 
The house your grandfather dealt with—The best then—-The best now 
Establishments in al! important fur markets 


American Branches 


New York, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
18-20-22 West 20th St. Cor. Fifth and Rosabel Stes. 
Address Branch Nearest and Most Convenient to You 
We Pay All Express and Mail Charges We Charge No Commission 


Write For Price List 


Reference---Any Mercantile Agency or Bank 








$4.00 x 






you this Rolled G 14 Shell Biz 


WE OFFER 













y= : fe bX 
=" ee Lee fs PLeNG F net Ring for oniy 12 cents 
POSTP, “a : 0! to advertise our business. arranted for 
aio ‘ years. Raised scrolls on sides. Any initia’ 


engraved Free. Looks Wet, \VEARS WELD 


Myers’ Wonderful i 
yers nderful Sewing Awi RINES CO., 48 W. B’way, N.Y 


sews leather, canvas, shoes—anything, heavy or light. 
Complete repair shop in itself. Saves many trips to 
town. Mends harness, saddles, wagon covers, blank- 
ets, buggy tops, belts, ete. Can't get out of order. 
Original and only awl with diamond int full grooved 
to protect the thread. BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS, 




































WANTED Fish agents in each town. Sell fish to 
our neighbors and make goo! money 
"+ +e 




































A Nobby Bungalow. | seat occupies the front corner while a fire 

Cut No. 104 shows the plans of a bun-| place is situated in the back corner of the 
galow that would be fine for a small/living room. Behind the living is the 
family, such as a newly married couple,|bath room and stairway. No home is 
or the retired farmer. complete without a bath room. With 
But this retired farmer should not go to| water pressure systems, septic tank, 
the city or town to build himself a nice | sewers and hot water coils for furnace and 
home and sit down in ease to die in a few | range, the farm home can have a bath as 
years as a result of an inactive life. He | well as the city home. 
better put that bungalow in some cozy| There are two chambers below, and 
spot on the farm near the old home where | room for an emergency chamber above. 











ihe die La. 
- oof “in. &, ee” 


Front elevation of house plans No. 104 
The house is finished, with shingles, ex- 
cept the gables, wich are stucco rough 
cast work. A cellar extends under the 
whole of the house except the chamber 
wing. 
At average prevailing prices, such a 
bungalow can be built for about $3,000. 
Complete plans and specifications can be 
secured through Successful Farming for 
a Ask for No. 104 
} 


the son lives and spend the remaining 
years as sort of an adviser or Overseer on 
the farm, doing such light work as he 
pleases, to keep from rusting out. 

Set this bungalow back among the trees. 
Stain the whole with good shingle stain, 
and it will be a very attractive as well as 
comfertable home. 

Plan No. 104 contains a large living 
room with a large dining room across from 
it in front of the house. A cozy window 
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If | Were Santa Claus 


If I could be Old Santa Claus, 
And down your chimney drop, 

I'd leave your stocking brimming o’er 
With presents to the top. 

But since I'm nothing but a friend, 
And have to send a card, 
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: Pure Water 
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about 15% in win- 
ter, and is abso- 
lutely necessa- 
ry to health in 
stock. Pure 
water ‘direct 
from the well” 








Pneumatic 
Water System 


costs about sc per 1oco gallons—so 
ft. lift. Pfau pump goes in the well 
and supplies constant, unfailing 
pressure, without the filthy storage 
tank. For hard and soft water. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Send for catalog. 






PFAU PUMP ~- 


S DIRECT INTO THE WELL 





for the Old Wagon 


Letus fit your old wagon with “Electric” 
steel wheels and make it strong and 
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HOW YOU CAN GET 


AN AUTOMOBILE 




















ecessary 
. Enclose stamp 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


1. RailwayC. L,Dept. P Indianapolis, Ind. 


month. No experience n . 
More Wanted for Appli- 





ist ents to get ¢ sa techions. er hos 
uteri ce PCRE. 


Beaver St.. Hew York City 





cotibe emmatbetasess 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68T 





‘ing from $1.000.00 to 

85.000, oo < see, pannex anporitin peace (fon Se} 

e will to a high grade Traveiing Salesman or Sales- 

by mail in eight weeks and aongt you to copure » oysd eae. 

tion you earn you are learning Practical 

Say A SESE: 
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tions , also fist positions open. jy: — TIT 167 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronte 









They're in demand now—good pay; positions 
for our graduates. Write for our free book 





Ill wish old Santa’d spill his pack 
Right out in your back yard, 








Helen M. Richardson. 














—itexplainsall. STOXE’S SCHOOL OF waTch 
MAKING, 907 Globe Bidg, St. Paul, Minn. 

GET LIST OF FACTORIES 
who could use your Patent. FREE 


PATENTS societies 


SUES & CO., Att'ys, 526 7th St, 





























That Automobile Book 

Successful Farming has prepared a book, 
outlining the investigations which our 
readers should make when contemplating 
the purchase of an automobile. First men- 
tion of this book which tells of the essen- 
tial parts and up-to-date features of the 
modern car, was made in our November 
issue. We have been gratified at the 
large number of requests received for 
copies of the book. 

It is quite evident that thousands of 
Successful Farming’s subscribers will add 
automobiles to their farm equipment next 
season, and we consider it a good sign. 
The automobile is of more real business 
value to the farmer than to the average 
city man. It is a pleasure vehicle largely 
to the city man, and a means of both 
pleasure and transportation to the coun- 
try man. The farmer’s family particularly 
needs the services of a car. 

Successful Farming’s “Book on Buy- 
ing’”’ will help you to find the right car for 
your purpose at the right price. It does 
not mention makes, it tells you how to be- 
come a judge of automobile value for 
yourself. 

Owing to the fact that thousands of our 
readers already own cars, it has occurred 
to us that a special column might well be 
devoted to the problems with which car 
owners meet, care and operation of the 
car, upkeep expense, the science of its con- 
struction and the question of good roads. 
Let us have a straw vote for and against 
such a column. All questions which 
readers might desire to ask would be 
answered either through the paper or by 
letter. We have the opportunity to se- 
cure the services of a man who is a master 
mechanic In auto construction and an ex- 
pert of years experience in the care and 
handling of cars. We would place his ser- 
vices at the disposal of our readers. 

Write the Good Roads Editor, your vote 
for or against this department. If a 
sufficient number are interested we shall 
start it with January. Include a question 
if you wish and enclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply. 

The “Book on Buying” is sent on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. Address, Good 
Roads Editor, Successful Farming. 


—FOR~- 
Save the Phosphate Beds 

The United States has the most exten- 
sive and highest grade phosphate deposits 
on earth. From three southern states, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Florida, 
over half the phosphate now being mined 
in the world is derived. There are also 
yhosphate fields in Idaho, Wyoming and 
Utah. 

Over a million and a quarter tons of 
phosphate rock, or about 50 per cent of 
all that is mined in this country is exported 
to Europe each year. At the present rate 
of consumption, within twenty-five years 
our phosphate beds will be producing 
only a low grade of rock of a sort that we 
now waste, and the price for it will be 
triple that of the present high-grade 
article. 

All public land which was found to con- 
tain phosphate deposits was withdrawn 
from entry by President Roosevelt, and 
may now be rented in lots of 640 acres, for 
$1 a ton royalty, with the express provision 
that no phosphate rock taken from public 
land can be exported. This provision 
protects the majority of the phosphate 
deposits of our western states, but the 
much more extensive phosphate beds of 
the South are almost entirely in the hands 
of private companies. Some action should 
be taken to effectively conserve this great 
national resource, the importance of 
which to successful and permanent agri- 
culture is every year becoming more 
apparent. Our exports of meats and 
grains remove an immense quantity of 
phosphorous, and if we persist in sending 
it abroad in the raw state also, our supply 
cannot long endure. 
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GALLOWAY’S 


Write 
for my 
Speciz 
1913 





TRANSPORT 


LISTEN—Farmers, Business Men, Pleasure Seekers! 
Here is Galloway’s latest Hobby, the Wonderful 3 in 1 
Aut bile that fully fills the maesing STi in the 
Chain of Automobiles today! I call it the AU TRANS- 
PORT, because it will actually through snow and mud 
and transport anything or any y—any where—anytime, 
safely, cheaply, economically. - i 

While it is a wonderful car for all uses, it is specially 
valuable on the farm. Think of whata Galloway AUTO 
TRANSPORT will do for you, The time it saves—and 
time is money! 


The Auto Triumph of 1913 


I tell pon Men, this Galloway 1913 Auto Transport is a 
wonder! A Mechanical Masterpiece with more real, prac- 
ical sense automobile value packed into its make- 
¥ dollar for dollar of cost to you, than any machine in 

e world. It’s Galloway’s best achievement — absolutely 
right from radiator to rear light — at a price figured way 
down to just a shadow above actual cost to make—on 
terms so easy that you'll hardly realize you are paying. 


Does The Work Of Three Teams 


With this rig a man or boy can do more work in a half 
day than three men and three teams can doinaday. We 
have proven that. I have a dairy here on my farm near 
Waterloo. We have used one of these rigs on our place 
all summer and fall every day, day in and day out, week 
in and week out, and with it a boy we have on the place 
who delivers the milk, hauls and makes more deliveries in 
three hours than t teams could make all day. 


Built For The Hardest Wear 
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Factory-to-Farm 
Bargain Price, 










Easily 
Worth $850 


direction. I know the 


wear and tear under my personal 
Farmers’ needs and I know that this rig is absolutely right 


—what tens of thousands of Farmers have been waiting for. 

Notice the size of the wheels; large hubs, heavy, dura- 
ble spokes and rims, axles that are s enough but not 
too heavy. Wheels are just the happy medium—not too 


high too low — the ill thi h 
tito 901. Touring Cars cannot pass 
A Wonderful Convenience 


You can haul hundreds of things in a Galloway Auto 
Transport; pigs or calves, sheep, Fr patd milk. batter, 
‘g8, vegetables, fruit or any kind of produce to market: 
ou can jump into this new Transport and to town 
before you could feed, curry, harness and fitch up a 
team. If you need a a hurry, jump into the 
port and you are there before you know te. 

you come home you can bring it full of groceries, 

flour, feed, furniture, hardware, coal, salt, lime, cement, 
lumber or anything you can think of in the freight line, or 





you can bring it home with a whole load of company from 
the city. Andon Sundays and holidays you can take your 
family and friends out for a delightful ne your 
fai , hard working borses @ well deserved rest. 
My Net Factory Price $695 
a Easily Worth $850 
Remember, this Auto Transport isno toy! It is practical, 
durable, built on honor of best materials, and every rig is 
thoroughly tested before shipment. My bed rock net fac- 
price is only $6956 but is worth to you in actual value 
all you could get—and more—from one of the big $1500 to 
cars, because it gives you three uses in one—a “‘run- 





Yes, sir—this Galloway Auto Transport of mine hits the 
nail right square on the head! It’s built for the hardest 
Send For Full ++ and My S 
Help You To Pay For Your Trans 


ial Business Introducto: 
and Make You Money 


about’’ for chores around the farm and errands in town, 
a transport for freight and a pleasure car for the family. 

Offer That Will 
e You’re Paying. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President, 
William Galloway Co,,196 -KA Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 










turned a wheel. Let 


Save $50 to $300 


real cash, according to the size engine you need—sizes 1X to 15 h. p. 
ou never lost anything by get- 9 


ou deal with me direct — the manufac- 
ocket the dealer’s and job- 
ber's profits! Get your engine fresh from the paint shop—fully 
must get my offer—and see 
t wait—write your postal or 


Don’t doubt—write me now, 
ting information. 

Why shouldn't 
turer—and keep in your own 
tried out and tested. You simply 
my big four color catalog. Don 
letter NOW before you turn over this page. 


Wm. Galloway, President, THE WM. GALLOWAY 
195BW Galloway Station Waterloo, 


us 


The name and address of every possible gasoline engine 
buyer who reads this ad. Send me your name guick for 
my latest special offer on the dest gasoline engine that ever 


lowa 
RENEMBER—We earry stocks of all our machines at Chicago, Kansas City, Coun- 
pneapolis—insuring prompt shipment. 









me tell you how you can 


co., 














THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 


in Successful Farming are experts in their business. 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. 


are writing them because you 


It will pay 
Tell them you 
saw their advertisement in Success- 


fal Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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SOME POINTS and PRINCIPLES 


of PROFITABLE MARKET 








Suecess on the farm requires talent in 
getting profitable prices out of buyers, 
just as much as ability in getting good 
crops out of the soil. Salesmanship is as 
much a part of a farmer's business equip- 


ment as are the goods he produces. It is 
oftener, a born than an acquired pt; un- 
fortunately, it is not altogether—we 


not usually—linked with dis- 
in other lines. 


might say, 
tinguished ability 


Some of the most practical farmers 
cannot be classed as good salesmen. 
Some of the most prominent money- 


makers connected with agriculture have 
never gained distinction as practical 
farmers. Men are comparatively searce 
who have achieved the difficult two-fold 
success as farmers and salesmen. 

Good salesmanship an invaluable 
asset. Lf one is not so lucky as to be born 
with the knack of it, one ought to develop 
it by serious and persistent effort. It is 
not my purpose to tell how, when and 
where to dispose of farm products, but 
rather to show how very important it is 
that we should make a close study of 
the market problem and secure full value 
for all we produce 
For instance, we grow certain crops of 
iin and forage on our farms, which we 
convert into money Two 
ourses are open to the grain elevator 


18 


gl 
desire to 


Us, 





he general market, or the feeding of 
livestock. If the grain and forage is sold | 
direct, the highest market price is de-| 
manded and invariably we are careful to| 
exact the last cent, and in this kind of a! 


neo ¢ 
mints t 


transaction we may be characterized as 
sharp and shrewd salesmen. But very} 
often. when we decide to feed our grain 


and forage on our own farm instead of | 
selling it, our sagacity and acumen desert 
us entirely, and we exercise anything but 


i salesmanship in our selection of the 


ge 
animals that are to convert our crops into | 
ew and different products Why should | 
deliberately sell our grain and forage, | 
nD in the best market or for the largest | 
price, but to unimproved and inferior | 
imals, that for the want of quality or 
adapt ability cannot do good job of 
manufacturing and consequently ean only 
pea sa very low price for the farm crops | 
+} nan 
What process of re ning leads us to} 
feed s dairy c when her milk, the | 
cle she has manufactured from our| 
forage and gi does not pay for her 
board lf dairv preducts are what we 
why no sell” the feed to such 
0 s will pay us a good price, and not 
‘ he ind we know in advance will} 
sever be able to do so It is an ever- 
present bargain that we are driving and 
Ww should exere) tn I caution to 
get the last dollar there 1s In it, as we do 
when selling o grain at the elevator 
TY the Yr irket 
Another way we often suffer unneces-| 
] lling live stock badlv | 
finished. No market in the country will] 
tor prices Ile poorly conditioned 
It onishing to observe in the 
I rge city how little 
re ti sers take 1 preparing 
eir ste fe 1a It is the last few 
lollars spent for extra feed that pays the | 
ree returns Half-fed cattle, gTass- | 
y hogs and al lambs are not 
wanted by the trade This class of stock | 
gells at a big disc when the same | 
animals, many possessing good blood, 
ild bring good money if properly} 


fitted for market. ' 






| up his produce in good shape and establish 


|goods establish a first-class reputation, 





It is the same with all animal peocuets. | 
There is an inexcusable waste of oppor- | 
tunity by many farmers who place inferior 
milk, butter, cheese and eggs on the mar- 
ket in untidy and uncouth condition. 
No good salesman thinks of putting his 
products on the market in dirty sad un- 
attractive packages. He understands 
human nature sufficiently well to know 
that the human eye is the great buyer of 
his products and that he must put them 
up in shape to please the fancies of the 
consuming public. 

In another line, the question of shrink- 
age and waste is of great importance 
when we hold produce in storage rather 
than sell at harvest time. Not only that, 
but it takes a particularly shrewd mar- 
ket speculator to succeed in the practice. 
The be of supply and demand does not 
always hold good. When produce of one 
kind is out of reach of the consuming 
— they are quite sure to buy the next 

est thing in the market. Two years ago 
was a good example of this change in 
consumption. Apples were scarce and 
reported almost a failure; the growers and 
buyers held out for an unreasonable price. 
There was an enormous crop of oranges 
and other fruit; and the result was that 
people took to buying these other kinds 
of fruit until apples were a drug on the 
market. Then more apples were found 
than had been dreamed of and when buy- 
ers and growers began to sell, prices went 
down so low that many commission 
firms were ruined. 

The man who holds his crops beyond 
a price at which he can clean up a fair 
profit is taking a risk, and a big one. 
He then becomes a speculator and is 
getting outside of the legitimate bounds 
of farming. Farmers had best leave spec- 
ulating to the board of trade fellows. 
They study the game all the time and 
many of them imagine they have learned 
every trick of it. but they haven’t, as a 
record of uhe bankruptcy courts will show. 
When a specialist with every known way 
of getting inside news and information 
cannot win, how can the plaia farmer, 
who has no special training, hope to suc- 
ceed? 

Honesty in packing and grading prod- 
duce is a prime factor in securing the top 
price. Farmers in the middle and east- 
ern states could learn many valuable 
lessons by a careful study of the methods 
of marketing farm products practiced 
by the growers on the Pacific Coast, who 
co-operate and have all of their products 
graded by men who are employed for no 
other purpose. 

The problem of marketing and hand- 
ling is not one that can be solved by in- 
dividual effort alone. One man may put 


a name for first-class goods; but at best 
his reputation would be only local and 
known among a fancy, private trade. 
Whereas, if a large number of growers 
combine and have all their products 
put up in uniform style and im large 
quantities by experienced men, their 


and the demand for all products under 
their brand will be wonderfully widened 
and profitable prices assured. 

We must learn to utilize our inferior 
products at home and place nothing but 
the best on the market. This should not 





it simply means that the small potatoes 
ought to go to the hogs or be boiled into 
supplementary hen feed and the little 
gnarly apples, the small or frosted veg- 
etables and all other under-standard prod- 
uce should be disposed of to stock or in 
some household way, rather than be mar- 
keted in an attempt to make the good 
profitably sell the poor. 

The man who puts inferior stuff on the 
market is not exercising good salesman- 
ship; he is actually competing against 
himself in two ways, by curtailing con- 
sumption through putting inferior prod- 
uce on the market, and by increasing the 
supply through crowding more onto the 
market than the demand requires. 

The cause of unprofitable market con- 
ditions is not so often overproduction as 
under-consumption due to unattractive 
produce and poor marketing methods. 


—fO Eg 
Good Investment. 

This has been a year of financial success 
in most farming sections. There will be a 
surplus of money to invest. Some men 
will go to find cheaper land away from 
home; others will invest in other enter- 
prises, often frauds. Beware, beware! 

If there is a place on the farm that is not 
producing to its limit, it is the best. place 
to invest any surplus. Tile drains, fences, 
clover seed, silos, and labor-saving de- 
vices are money-makers wherever they 
are needed. A little capital invested in 
more and better livestock, and a place to 
keep it, is needed on most farms. A tool 
house is another money-saver that most 
of us need. If one will only look about, 
he will find that his own farm will serve 
him better as a place for investment, not 
speculation, than any other place. 

“T have two shares in the old flour mill 
in town,” said a thrifty young farmer 
“The mill is gone, and they are worthless 
bits of paper, but that was a good invest- 
ment. It taught me a lesson. When- 
ever I get interested at all in any “wild 
cat” scheme, I think of my mill shares, 
and invest my money where I can over- 
sée the investment myself.”—George W. 
Godfrey, Iowa. 


FQ R= 


Soybeans 

Soybeans have a wide adaptation as 
regards soil and climate, and m general, 
it ean be said that they will thrive as far 
north corn. They should not be 
seeded until all danger of frost is past and 
the ground is thoroughly warm. When 
sown for hay they should be drilled solid, 
or broad-casted, using six to eight pecks 
of seed to the acre. The best quality of 
hay ean be made by cutting when the 
pods begin to form. When seed is the 
crop desired the soybeans had best be 
sown in rows about thirty inches apart, 
using from two and one-half to three pecks 
to the acre. The crop should be cut when 
the pods begin to lose their green color. 


—fCn= 


Now that the election is over, devote 
some of your time to a study of public 
questions, and let your congressmen 
know that you are watching them. 


as 


Good roads ought to be a popular 





mean, as it often does, a stinted home 


table and inferior rations in the feed-lot; 





subject at every grange, club, and in- 
sutute. 
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a check on the ten 
he fitted the field 

with which he 
of fertilizer; 
in his check 
machine came 
he had over- 
He got four 


Jones drew 
last fall; 


wheat, 


Bill 
acre field 
and sowed 
used a small quantity 
last month he cashed 
when the thrashing 
around and he found 
drawn the account. 
bushels to the acre. 

When his father died twenty years 
ago that field would raise twenty 
bushels of wheat under most any 
sort of conditions, and Bill used to 
raise fine crops, but he has been cash- 
ing too many 20 bushel checks, then 
twelve bushel checks, and ten, and 
now Bill has overdrawn—he doesn’t 
get his money back when he puts 
the field to wheat. 

He has been securing his check with 
credit borrowed from fertilizer and 
lime. He has neglected to watch his 
balance and bolster it up with real 
capital in the way of humus. 

Bill's soil getting 
dead, he has all 
out of it. 

His father cut down the _ trees 
that were nature’s crop on this soil 
just fifty years ago when he moved 
onto the place, hauled and burned 
reat piles of logs and heaps of brush. 
he evening skies were illuminated 
by the many blazing fires as the de- 

pised “‘bresh’’ was cleared off and 
the land cleaned for its first crop of 


white and 
the humus 


is 


burned 


wheat—“‘the staff of life.”’ 
A crop of hay followed the wheat 
and then for a number of years it 


was the pasture field where Father's 
cows waxed sleek and lazy and a 
small bunch of sheep kept down the 
weeds. 

How 


were 


dollars’ worth of butter 
this field nobody 
The income from 


many 
sold from 
knows, but a few 
these acres kept the family in .gro- 
ceries and helped to buy shoes and 
clothes, besides adding to that nest 
egg which helped Bill out with the 
furniture and fixin’s just after he and 
“Sal’’ were‘‘ yoked up. 

As long as the father lasted, things 
. went along pretty well and nobody 
complained much, but the mother 
went out shortly after he did, and as 
she had been a |great worker, milk- 
ing from ten to twelve cows night and 
morning, it made a difference. 

“Sal” was a great reader. She liked 
to read books. She would get so in- 
terested in ‘‘The Lost Earldom,” or 
‘‘Lord Durvenia’s Daughter,” or the 
“Secret of the Haunted Chamber,”’ 
that she would let the beans burn or 
the potatoes boil dry, and Bill would 
be on half rations or burned ones 
most of the time. 

Then, too, “Sal’’ couldn’t milk; 
she tried it onee but the cow kept 


switching her in the face, and 
she couldn’t stand it. What 4 
foolish idea for one to milk, who 
but ‘or an unfortunate mistake of 


birth might have been the daughter 
of a belted earl with vassels and 
slaves at her call! Nosirree, she wasn’t 


goin to milk—if Bill wanted any milk- 




















ing done he might do it himself; she 
wasn’t goin’ to demean herself a milkin’ 
no cows, so Bill sold off the cows and 


got rid of the sheep and took to rais- 
ing wheat at once as the least work 
and the most profitable crop. 

After one got the crop into the ground 


in the fall, there wasn’t much to do 
till harvest time, admitting of long, 
pleasant hours with congenial com- 


pany at the corner store, and as ‘‘Sal’”’ 
became more nagging and tiresome 
and the children a great bofher, he 
could most always be found there. 
When Bill first put a plow to that 
field sorhe twenty years ago, the 
roots and snags in the ground “like 
to jerked the linin’ out of him” 
Today they are all gone, plowed up 
and burned, the surface given over 
to cinquefoil and running briars. 
Bill blames the lime. He had used 
it heavily for a couple of crops, and, 
doubtless it cient very rapid 
liberation of plant food, but the rea! 
cause of the trouble lies in Bill's 
system, or lack of it, in handling the 


field. 
Under his father’s system of pas- 
turing cows, feeding them a small 


uantity of grain night and morning, 
the field was actually gaining in fer- 
tility every year, as they only sold 
off the butter fat, and the milk with 
its fertility was returned through 
the small farm animals, calves and 
pigs. 

But now Bill is at the end of his 
rope. He wants to know what to do. 
He is up against it good and hard, | 
and he has got to do something right | 
away, or starve. 

Bill hasn’t the 
under legumes. 


money to plow 
He hasn’t the time 
to wait for the regrowth of a forest | 
and its destruction; the children are | 
growing up and all leaving the farm 
to find some place where they can 
make a living with less labor and 
where more of life’s pleasures can 
be found; and the one who once was 
Sallie is losing her teeth and needs 
store teeth, and Bill needs the money 
to buy them. 

Bill is up against it. 

Any man who undertakes to bring 
up a piece of run-down soil without 
capital to back him, a good big chunk 
of hustle, some sandpapery _ grit, 
and a stick-to-it, like a bull pup to 
a root, will soon learn the letters which 
spell trouble. 

Bill’s father 
winter’s accumulation 
the corn patch and turned it for 
corn year after year, and it kept 
producing corn with fair regularity, 
enough to supply the family with 
pone and the cows with a small grain 
ration. Now the patch will not raise 
corn any more, it gets as hard as a 
board in summer time, and makes 
sticky mud in the winter and Bill 
is paw disgusted with affairs. 
Bill has been trying to sell. Maybe 
it is a good thing he cannot, because 
he wouldn’t have enough from this 


always hauled the 
of manure onto 





Continued on page 25 











engine, any size from 1}¢ to 12 
don’t invest a single dollar enti 
you 4 -— prices—thelowest a 


4 





you ever used. That's why we can say to you 
purchase nix or 
No Limit Guarantee! 
qeeceasene. No matter when—5 years or 10 years from 
FREE ! of—and our big 48 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 


Here’s the most reliable no engine in Anata. 
PAKE IT— USE $9 Hee 75 
a aetnalteiliaeenimiemeeel 

Every OTTOWA ENGINE is guaranteed to be perfect in 
he time you buy your engine—if it proves defective in 

it good, 
4 color Special Engi ine. ver hea y ee willsave you 
927 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 


I absolutely know that it will wear longer and do 
more work than any other engine of the same size 
IT. Send us just 
one-half of the 
and ni ay to suit yourself, small monthly 
payments or a six month's note, just as you like. 
construction and the greatest value that you can se. 
cure forthemoney. No 60-day or 90-day, or one- r 
any way,we will make 
g ge thinking tal buyin 5 

620 to 6100 sure. EE—Send for it today. 

GEO. E. LONG, Genera! Manager, 
Do Your Own Shredding 

. 
With a Rosenthal 


















No. 1 
Cyclone 


Corn Husker and Shredder 


Mace for farmer’s own use; only 6to8 H.P. required We alse 
make t hree largersizes requiring 10to20H. P. 17 yearsinthe field. 

Shredded corn fodder is natural, w! winter food and 
will keep cattie in healthful condition, rite us ryt catalog 
and prices. how many horse power you use. 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO.. Box 6 Milwackes.Wis. 


Your Seed Grain 
CLEANED FREE 


pee et. 
” Twill 


raya 
mo money down. 
te your Seed — 
fees keep it and_pay me my 
astonishingly I low price next November or 
ie stmy 
GRAIN GRADER 


CHATHAM Siocctance 


, Cleans and separates Wheat, Oats, 





Ma = 
aeeat sition and latest 
log. Write now for 
t i. (73) 
The Manson Campbell Co. , Detroit. KansasCity, Minneapolis 


WHY NOT 
LIGHT YOUR COUNTRY HOME 
WITH ELECTRICITY & 


Safe-Healthful-Economical 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
Orear-Leslie Bi 
MOREY-DODGE SALES CO, Prssr-Leelie Bi. 


Say you saw this ad in Success- 
‘ful Farming 


























t} 


we ilove 1t 80 Farm 
folks; that is one of the 


ie greatest festival of the 
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December means Christmas, 
year. It is the 
ust of the common people; that is why 
folks are common 
charms of farm 
aristocracy 

I visited a city, I spent 
office of a certain firm 
irmy of men and women 
As I became somewhat 
I found them jolly 


Chere 
Che last 
me time in the 

nas a small 


mono 
time 


work there 
quainted with them, 


oys and girls like our farm young peo- 
Many had come from the farm. 
hey were only toilers, though, so the 


entleman ind 


ry 


eeds thei ttention. <A real live 
uwmer has time for recreation, but not a 
nute to loaf Ex-Attorney General | 
Bvers called the cheap restaurant the 
primary echool of crime.’’ That is not 


showing 


d 
; 


‘ 


I 


K 


to reap a rich harvest 


side, a comfortable 


a 


aqoes not 


recede r of du il purpose cattle, 


ui of the firm who directed 
rated from them socially 
richer Chat is city life. I 
in comn where 


Ith dieting 


because he 
im glad to 
unity worth not 
uishes the 
te with The hired man who is a 
there are lots of them 
> son of the 
other- 


] 


ves 1n as good society, us the 


h land ownel May it never be 


Do you ever feed the birds in the win- 

Of course it is a childish thing to do, 
e getting too far from the 
of childhood. It softens our 
tle kind things, and a 


mple things 


ture to do those lit 


s nature otten 


like a grindstone left standing in the 


i We must not fear that we will be- 
ye too “soft hearted.’ 
Evervbody likes to see men who carry 
welves well, but we farmers are get- 
into had habits ther So much 
ng machinery tends to make us care- 
f Our carriage If a horse heads up 
ell and carries himself in a proud, grace- 
nner, it give his tvle that adds 
» | in In t! 5 ] way, every 
hould have tvle”’ in his own bear 
No one has bet r rigl to look the 
yuarely in the face Colonel 
t says tha the way to get the 
) o stand so t the back 
! the coll 
= OT season now for farmers’ in- 
if wt co se How suc- 
i will be, depen Imost en- 


upon the attituc le af the farmers. <A 


boosters, jolly and hearty, can 
ke a eting a success. Grumbling 
1 ki g will cool the nthusiasm until 
is like refrigerator instead of an in- 
tor of new ideas 
From now until spring the pool halls 
1 restaurants will be filled with loafing | 
ers If these idlers were any good at 


| they could find plenty of work at home 


tting far from the truth. 

The farm papers of the corn belt are 
more friendly interest in the 
ial purpose cow than eveT before She 
with special purpose 
own sphere Any 
with well- 


compete 
ittle, but has her 


cords of ther production, 


ept T 
Is there anything more cheerful, 
day spent in the cold, than a warm fire- 
roc “ker, 
nd a pan of popeorn and apples? 
I read a quotation from Attorney Gen- 
ral John 8. Dawson of Kansas on the ef- 


fect of continued prohibition on the condi- 


tions in that state 


He gives these facts: 
“Almost one-third of the entire popula- 


tion is enrolled in house or juvenile schools. 


I 


nine per cent to less than two percent, and 


lliteracy has been reduced from forty- 


Squibs 
From A Farmers! 
Note Book. 


and that is | 


them was 


people we as-| 


ems to harden with | 








| that trifling amount is 
|among the foreign element. 


insane, 





almost entirely | 
With 105) 
counties in the state, 87 of them have no 
54 have no feeble-minded; 96 have 


no inebriates; and the few which do have, 


come from the 


cities that defied the law 


FARMIN 





nal supervision of 21 Experts of Natton- 
be pot each in @ jal line. Improved 
methods of modern agriculture in all its branches 
for farmers and prospective farmers—Genera! Farm- 
ing, hem g 2 Truck, Fruit, Small Farm Course, Ag- 
ricultural Journalism and Special Courses selected 
to meet yourneeds. Write which kind of Farming 
interests you and get special particulars and 
p VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
*“How to Make the Farm Pay More” 


Shows a way to more profits for the farmer, anda 
safe way out for city folks. Gives farming facts 
which you ought to w whether you are a farmer 
orgot. Aad explains how to teach farming suc 

by mail to students in every state. Just 
the opportunity you have been wanting—to learn 
Scientific Farming at Home. Make your spare time 
count this winter. Write today, no agents. 

: 183 Laird Bldg. 

American Farmers School «io. NE... 


(Original and largest Correspondence School of Farming ] 





to the very last; 38 county poor farms have 


no inmates. 
|}every 3,000 population. In 
53 county jails were empty; 
had no prisoners serving sentences. 
| counties have not 
criminal case in ten years, 


July, 


There is only one pauper to 
1911, 
€5 counties 
Some 
called a jury to try a 
and a grand | 





TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 





| jury is so uncommon that half of our peo- 


ple wouldn’t know 


grand jury, 


been but one 
twenty-five years ago 

Kansas certainly does not 
much money on charity work. 


in Kansas, 
Missouri! Poor Missouri! 
worse off than many states. 


When I was in school the college presi- 
told us that we would be bet- 
ter students and better citizens if we would 


dent once 
dress up on Sundays. We laughed, but 
believe now he was right. 
make the man by any means, 


squander 
The liquor 
bill is only 48 cents a head on the average 
and it is $24 per capita in 
And she is no 


Clothes do not 
and often 


what it is. In my 
home county in western Kansas, there has 
and that was 





1} 


| the truest hearts beat under the roughest 
| coats; but for all that,it makes a man more 


re spectful of himself, 


and therefore more 


careful of his deéds to groom himself as 


well as he can on the day of rest. 

The only true Christmas presents are 
those given where there are no returns 
expected. The friendly exchange of 


Christmas greetings by postcard or letter 
is a good custom that is fast growing in 


| favor 


\ neighbor was recently laughing at a 


Ww he se COWSB, 


dairyman 
“eating their heads off. 


me ighbor, were 


according to the | 


” 


The truth is that the dairyman, by buying 


cottonseed meal and feeding bis 
we il 
fellow who laughed made one. 
ignorance 1s bliss ’tis folly to be 

When corn 1s 40 cents or less, 
to feed much tankage 
hogs, but for brood 


wise,” 


DAYS 


fattening 


othe r protein fe« d 
According 


amount of extra care 


and labor well spent. 


is time 

hog production in Iowa, yet we have less 
|protection from cholera than either 
| Illinois or Kansas. Our legislature ought 


to see to it that this great crop is as we 
protected as possible. 


| 
serum necessary in this state. 


on the marke 1. 


| A man who handles many cattle says 
| that if he was limited to two places on a 
steer to consider in selecting feeders, he | 
hind | 
wide between the 
is about | eves, with a short face and broad muz- 
zle indicates a good feeder; and experience 
after | has taught that such a head is usually 


| 
| would 


| flanks. 


look at the head and the 


4 wide head, 


| followed by a broad, blocky body. 


a good paper | steer that is deep in the flank has feed 


capacity, has a deep chest, and usually i 
well meated down in his hind quarters. 


thawing that breaks the roots. 





frost.—Geo, W. Godfrey, Iowa. 


to the present outlook, any 
that will result in 
more or better pigs for next spring’s crop 
We boast of 


ll 
We need an ap- 
| propriation big enough to produce all the 

Many 
| losses n@w come from poor serum bought 


A thin coat of straw or any other coarse 
mi -* rial applied about now to the straw- 
berry bed will prevent the freezing and 
If left 
on next spring it will hold the crop back 
enough to probably prevent damage by 


cows 


was making two dollars where the 
“Where 


it hardly | 
with it for 
sows or| 
fall pigs it will pay to buy tankage or some 
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West Indies 
Panama Canal 
Round South America 


Largest, Fastest and Finest 
Steamers on the East and 
West Coasts of South America 


S 
e 
<0 


For illustrated literature apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PACKET CO. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 

15 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. WARREN, 





Des Moines, lowa. 


410 Walnut St. 
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— Clover and ) | 











* an acre and up raise 60 bushels 
of corn and 3 tons alfalfa per acre. 
Abundant pa li (4 inches per month,) rich soil, 
mild winters, good churches, schools and neigh- 
y bors, close Eastern Markets. 20 adjoining little 
hy farms in sight of Richmond, only $850 each, 
Very fertiie W ite to-day for booklet 
Life In Virginia” (134 
pages) and low excursion rates, 
Address: 


Pe . Conntey, tate, ig.C 60 60. ty. 





ARGINE ~FARMS 


$15. PER ACRE 
wn Easy Payments 
Fertile soil, mild climate, fine water, 
excellent markets, best church 


good roads, 
sc hoc f and social 
ad vantag cheap land and abundant crops, all 
contribute to Southern prosperity. New while 
ou thi & of it write for our Beautiful Booklets, 
ist Parms and Excursion Rates. Address, 
F. H. LaBAUME, Agrl. Agt., 





orfolk& Western Ry, Bldg. ,Rm- 19, Roanke, Va. 





GLOVER S450 


IMOTHY 


AND Fimo and C 


Greatest hay end pasture combination grown. 


e for Free Sample and 76- e Catalog and 
describing this wonderful ress mtature, 5 te 
ou Can sow and ridiculously nore. We handle only best 
Write before advance- 
Box 519 Clarinda. ia 


ested recleaned seed guaranteed. 
4. A. BERRY SEED Co., 





Lame ts Fully 13a 3a i's 2a 2, a big 


eats anything 













‘ BiG PROFITS 


Investigate the possibilities of six richest 
Southern States traversed by the Seaboard 
Air Lime Railway. Rich fruit, truck and 
farming lands can be secured at low prices. 
Crop-growing season 250 to 346 days. Two to 
three crops per year easily grown, Excellent 
y Write today for advice and descriptive 
literature to 
4. A. PRIDE, General Industrial 
Alr Line Railway, 




































Norfolk, Va. 1 
WOULD YO 


Room 60, Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Ry. Co., Live 


consider sometime mak- 
ing Florida your home 
if you could nowsecure FREB O ONE DOLLAR'S COST one 
of the best 40 to 160 acre farms in the Suwannce River Land 
Bek! Simply write us, saying, mail particulars. Address 
Oak, Florida. 





Carey Act and Deeded Irrigated Lands 


ments. Big 
purchasers. Wroming Dee DE - 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


0 anecre. Eight year 
water. Fares reese 
VELOPMENT CO., 





READ UP THIS WINTER ON NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
Lands Cheap 
a P. Ry, 94 


You'll locate here if you'll investigate. 
Lite: FREE. Lend ek. le 
Wolvin Bidg.. Duluth, Minn. 





Mention Successful Farming wheu 


writing to advertisers. 
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— More Silage Used. 

itistics show that Vermont farmers 
cH sixty-two percent of their corn crop 
f ilage. New Hampshire cut forty- 
two percent; Massachusetts thirty-eight 
percent, and New York thirty-six per- 
cent. Getting out in the so-called corn 
belt we find Ohio cut but 5.3 percent, 
Indiana 5.7 percent, Illinois five per- 
cent, Iowa five percent, Nebraska 4.5 
percent and Kansas five percent. 

This indicates that the eastern states 
are dairy states and, hence, have become 
accustomed to silage as a feed. Wiscon- 
sin uses twenty percent of her corn crop 
for silage, indicating the development of 
her dairy interest. 

Taken in its economic importance, the 
percentage of corn cut for silage through- 
out the corn-growing states shows a decided 
lack of thrift among farmers. When we 
consider that about forty percent of the 
food value of corn is in the stalk and leaves 
it appears to be an enormous waste to 
let so much corn stay in the fields to be 
practically wasted. 

Of course, you think you save most of 
it by feeding down the'stalks after husk- 
ing, but if you stop to think a moment 
you can see that of the edible and di- 
gestible parts that are left after the wind 
has whipped most of the leaves off, after 
the weather has bleached and washed out 
most of the natural flavor, and after the 
dirt of the fields has been driven into 
stalks and husks, there is no comparison 
to good silage. When you put corn into 
the silo you have preserved almost every 
bit of the plant. It is a little more digest- 
ible than if you fed it from the shocks; 
it 4is' more. palatable, more completely 
consumed. 

If you raise corn to sell instead of turn- 
ing it to market in the form of meat pro- 
ducts,then you can’t afford to put it into the 
silo. You readily see that where you save 
the forty percent of corn food usually 
wasted, that you could largely increase 
your stock without increasing your corn 
acreage. 

There is a change in methods coming 
over the grain-growing section. We've 
got to settle down to a permanent agri- 
culture like England and France. We've 
got to quit selling grain off the farm as 
grain. We've got to raise live stock and 
maintain fertility, and no one thing will 
make this so easy as the silo. 

—~oK 
A Robber on the Farm. 

A poor fence is one of the worst types 
of a farm robber. 

It robs you of time, labor, and the 
consequent expenses attached to frequent 
repairing. 


The bad fence also encourages the} 


stock to sneak over it, under it, or through 
it till, after awhile, they will raid even a 
good fence. You are thereby practically 
robbed of the herd that caused you no 
trouble by being breachy ‘til the bad 
fence lured them away and spolied them. 

Then, too, we must also lay to the 
charge of this sort of a robber, the time 
one loses chasing and hunting up stock; 
the damage done to crops; and, only too 
often, the loss of some fine animal by 
becoming foundered, or getting ruined, 
perhaps killed outright, on the dilapidated 
fence. 

Last, but far from being the least, 
plundered by the poor fence robber, is 
your neighbor, when the depredations of 
the stock are carried onto his possessions. 
The damage caused by such raids, the 
bitter feelings thus engendered, and the 
loss of a life-time friendship sometimes 












Y ma mS me a ee 

‘ —If you want Two 
Suits of Clothes for 

the Price usually 


asked for one, read 
this Ad carefully 


HALF A MILLION 


DOLLARS SAVED ANNUALLY BY 


MEN IN OUR SUITS 


An economy brought about by using Woolens from our 
own Mills, made into clothes Direct for the Consumer, in 
our own Splendid Way. Every Middle Profit Eliminated. 
The most modern methods of hand-tailoring on a tremen- 
dously large scale. 


raAae FOR ALL 


We will send you free of charge our 40 Latest Styles, pick- 
ed and selected down to the best, all pure-wool fabrics, for 
men of all ages and occupations, also our latest style fashion 
lates. Clothes will be made for you personally, cut abso- 
utely to your requirements, carefully and durably tailored, 
perfect fitting, and will hold their shape. 
Be one of the many thousands to wear DUNDEE 
WOOLEN MILLS pure-wool, hand-tailored 


MADE TO MEASURE CLOTHES 


1 L Is the Price of Our Suits. 

Never any more and never any less 
NOT CHEAP CLOTHES — BUT 
GOOD CLOTHES SOLD CHEAP 


Write at once for 
samples and our 
further explanation 
of our money- 
saving methods in 
the making of 
Good Clothes 


800 Sibley Street Chicago, Iilinois 




















































resulting give this robber a still more 
fearful record. 

Then do you not think it would be a 
wise and profitable move to hang this bad 
fence robber on a good, 30-inch woven 
wire fence, attached to substantial posts, 
with two well stretched wires above it?— 
M. Albertus Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 


The Central State Poultry Show will be 




































Whenever It Snows or Rains 


Just get out your rubber boots and laugh at the danger of 
wet, cold feet andlegs. You'll be glad to own boots that keep 
out the wet on snowbound days—boots that are lined with 
high-grade wool, fusion or wool net to keep your feet warm. 
You'll enjoy shoveling through that drift. 


WOONSOCKET 


RUBBER BOOTS 


are the greatest boots made 
for hard usage. Strongest 
where the wear comes hard- 
est. They are made of 
tough rubber, and willstand 
almost any amount of abuse. 
Boots as good as the 
**Elephant Head Brand’’ 
are long-lived, eccnomical 
boots to buy—ask your 
dealer. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Makers of high-grade 
rubber boots and shoes. 
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If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or| 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn’t stay in busi- 
ness and continue to advertise. If they were not honest, we would not 
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Good Landlérd=Good Tenant 


By W. G. Smith 











“Some tenants think the landlord gets 
t all. Well, my landlord has. $12,000 in- 


interesting interviews | 


I have had some 
I wish to give the 


farmers 


with tenant 
experience of one who is farming in the! vested in the farm. I put up my work 
He “T have been farm-!and a thousand dollars worth of stock 


corn belt Says: 
ing for ten years. Seven of this time I 
was on a poor farm where I made a living 
and managed to pay for the tools, teams 
amd implements needed in my business 
and to increase my stock in numbers and 
uality. Beyond this I was unable to go. | 
\ hen the farm changed hands I rented | 
80 acres of level black corn land that I 
knew always produced good crops and 
have been there three years. 

Ten acres were in woods with some 
pasture in it, and sixty-six acres divided 
into four fields, two of fifteen and two of | 
eighteen acres, were in cultivation. The | 
rest was occupied by the house and barn 
truck patches, 


and tools against it. I figure that he 
had to work to get what he has and that 

he is entitled to a reasonable profit on 
his investment. My landlord has re- 
| ceived an average of $725 a year for the 
three years. His taxes and insurance 
amount to $75. His clover seed and fer- 
tilizer will run half as much on an av erage | 
and there are a good many repairs and | 
improvements made. I know he has| 
spent several hundred dollars on the place | 
and plans to spend more. While it is all in 
the way of permanent improvements, yet | 
they are to my advantage, too. I figure | 
that I am making a little more net money 

each year out of the farm than he is wit 


lots, garden, orchard lane, 

etc. These fields we run in a maior four- | my labor and one-twelfth the capital in- 
year rotation. Two years in corn, one in| vested. { think, ‘under the cireumstances, 
grain and one in clover. That gave us | I should he satisfied. A lot of other ten- 
from thirty to thirty-six acres for corn.| ants would, too, if they looked at both 


The clover fields were divided with a tem- | sides of the question. 
porary fence and part used for pasture and | 
the rest for hay 

‘The terms of rental were half the grain 
delivered and half the hay in the barn, $5 
an acre for clover fields pastured. No 
charge was made for pasturing the clover 


a year at a time, yet he says I can stay 
as long as the place is for rent and 1 do 
the square thing. 
for me with him, 
word. He dictates the rotation of the 


in the stubble fields in the fall. The} crovs, but the purpose is always to main- 
landowner furnished the grass seed and | tain the fertility and produce the largest 
what fertilizer was used. Needed repairs | possible yield. 

to fences, ete., were to be done by me ‘So many tenants are grumblers and 
without cherge. the materials being fur-| are not willing to look at things from 
nished and I changed the temporary] any standpoint but their own. I try to 


work with my landlord and he with me 
for what is for the benefit of the farm. 
| He has the education and opportunity to 
study up on scientific farming while | 


fences; but for new work I was paid by the 
day. I also hauled the tile for ditching 
ind logs that were to be made into lumber 





for farm use, free of charge. The land- 
owner was entitled to half the fruit but | have not. 
never claimed that much and I had the “T can do the work and he often sug- 
most of it. He furnished pure bred seed | gests new methods and plans that I can 
for seed patches so that we kept up the/ use, which are for the good of us both. 
best seed we could get for our sowing.| I think that is the way he ought to do. 
de barn was large enough to shelter all| One tenant says, ‘I listen to what the 
e stock, crops and machinery. The land | landlord says and then do as I please.’ 
was fertile and yielded good crops. Our} He did that for a few years. Now he 
é has no farm to tend. Landlords won't 


corn has produced for the three years an 


“While I have not rented for more than 


That is good enough | 
for he is a man of his 


_Dec., 


Hogs 
At 2 Cents 
a Pound 


At a cost of 2 cents per 
pound live weight you can 
raise hogs and fatten them 
ready for market— in the 
Southwest — furthermore, 
= have a waiting mar- 
et at your door. This 
low production cost is due 
to the low priced fertile 
land and favorable condi- 
tions for hog raising in 
Arkansas along 


Rock Island 
Lines 
The land on which this 


can be done can be bought 
at $15 to $25 an acre. 


Packing houses through- 
out the Southwest need 
millions of hogs annually, 


The man who wants to 
raise hogs in Arkansas now 
has the advantageof cheap 
land, unusually low cost 
of production and an unlimited 
market, The winters are so 
con be pany read hn 
can ra 
year—doubling the profits that 
can be made from each sow 
over districts where the win- 
ters are severe. 
We have ive literature 
telling all abort the climate, 
soil, rainfall, opportunities for 

raising, etc. Your name 

address brings it. 

Low Priced Land 

Low Fares to See the Land 
Write Today for Facts 


L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic 
er 
9 La Salle Station 
50 Chicago 


1912 


=~ 








Jobo Sebastian, Third Vice Presideat 


—_ 
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wverage of $33 an acre: oats $14; wheat/ stand it and I don’t blame them. My 
$15,, and meadow $17. My stock and} landlord has no interest in the stock, yet 
tools when I went there were worth about e wants me to raise more and he said, 
$1,000. I have increased my stock some, | ‘T’ll furnish the material for hog cots if 
keep one more cow and two to three|/ you will make them.’ I jumped at the | 
more sows, and raise a colt each year chance. A neighbor, a tenant too, said, 
The butter from three cows provides ; ‘Well, I wouldn’t do that. When you 
the groceries for a family of four to five leave the farm, the houses will be ‘long to 
persons, the fifth being a hand employed | him and you will have your work for | 
part of the season. We have kept no| nothing.’ Yes, but I will have the use of 
grocery account, but we seldom 4 any | them while I am here and I am not ex- 
eash for them and often have a little | pecting to move soon.’ That fellow 
coming to us, more than enough to off- | moves every year or two and gets noth- 
set the cash we pay We sell about 10,000 | ing ahe: ad. 
eggs a year which average us $165. Three “If a tenant manages things right he | 
iulves, $30; forty -head of hogs, $450; lean make a good living and lay up money 
poult: $60: oats, $135; wheat, gy a good farm in the corn belt. I don’t 
keeping out enough for flour and seed,| know anything about special farming; 
$60: surplus corn, 200 bus -~ ls at 60 cents, | they say the most money is made that 
$120: fruit, $25. We have averaged in | w' ay. But I do know how to raise corn 
cash $1,075 a vear, be 7 nal I sold a young and grain and feed bogs and horses. My 
horse for S175 nd have done about $150) wife does know how to make good but- 
worth of work my landlord Besides | ter and get good results with chickens 
this. we have had our house rent, fruit, | and working together we are making it 
ibles, meat, lard, bufter, milk, eggs, a suecess. We expect to have a farm of 
poultry, and the needed feed for the stock | our own some day and don’t expect to 
ittening the hogs | leave the corn belt to get it, either. 


nd { 
We buy some feed for the hogs to sup-| You can count me a satished tenant. 


ply the needed protein; have a hand dur- —ff Eg 

ing about three months; have our cloth- res , 

ng, horse shoeing, repairs to machinery, | The successful manufacturer is con- 
threshing bills, service fees and some | Stantly looking for more efficient machin- 
fuel. Part of the fuel we get from the | “Y and when he finds it he hastens to 
farm. No accurate accounts are kept of | PUS 35 side the old mac hine, regardless of | 
the amounts spent for these, but the | the fs fact that it may be in good condition. 

1e 


farmer should be just as diligent in 
his search for the animals which will yield | 
the greatest returns from the feed and 
haber’ given them. 


bank books show that we have to our} 
credit the profits of the three years 
a little better than $2,500 and all ex- 
penses paid 


as 








Get A Canadian Home 
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excellent agricultural iand FREE. 


For Grain Gro 
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Canada. 
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‘Before Y re You | Buy Nurse ursery Stock + | 
FR ao —= 
Biase Sond 


ew Itustrated Fru't Book. aiso 

Into nd Certificate. —FREE.—Write, 
PARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 

509 Thira ave. F Minn. 
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The Soil’s Surplus 
b Continued from Page 21 
farm to buy another farm large enough 
to work with, and if he went onto an- 
Other with the same sort of ideas 
and ideals he has here, it would end 
the same way a bit later. 
What can he do? There 
tain things he will have to do. 


are cer- 


He 


will have to grow legumes. He will 
_ to plow under some humus- 
ming material. He will have to 
make and use manure. r 


+ Bill will have to learn what rota- 
tion of crops means and he will have 
to practice it. If Bill is your neigh- 
bor, for the sake of the community 
you will have to induce him to sub- 
scribe for Successful Farming. You 
can well afford to do so for him at 
your own expense. 

Bill will have to get in line with 
modern progressive ideas because “the 
world is moving, and whether he 
knows it or not, Bill is a back number. 

Bill will have to learn to prepare 
his fields differently for his crops. 
He will have to get some different tools, 
and plow deeper and give better pre- 
paration. Bill will have to use less 
retilizer, or more. 





Bill has burned his bridge behind 
him ; he has to go on, and to do it he 
will have to build a new bridge. He 
has burned up the centuries’ accumu- 
lation of humus, the decayed and 
decaying vegetation from those trees, 
and he has drawn the manure that 
those cows dropped there out from 
the soil in the shape of straw and 
wheat, and he will have to put enough 
back to start things to growing again. 

He can do it best and cheapest 
by sowing a crop of rye, well fertil- 
ized and plow this under, following 
with a crop of cow peas .and this 
by another and then he ought to be 
able to raise a crop of clover. (Bill 
should read about winter vetch for 
his case.—Editor) After the clover 
he may be able to raise corn, and 
with a reasonable rotation he will 
get along all right. 

The humus in the soil, the roots, 
leaves, tiny pieces of vegetable matter 
are what give porosity to the soil, 
keep the particles of clay and sand 
apart and permit the water to per- 
colate between them; keep the soil 
loose and mellow and in rotting leave 
air passages through which the soil 
is warmed in early spring. 








A soil’s humus content might well 
be likened to the air in the lungs, 
if there be a surplus, it supplies 
energy through oxidation, after the 
surplus is all used up thére remains 
a small portion, the residual air, and 
after this is used up, the body may 
still perform work for a short time 
driven on by some stimulant, as the 
soil is driven by some stimulative 
fertilizers; but there comes a time 
when stimulants fail to drive the 
body or the soil, and we say the man 


or soil is dead. It fails to respond 
further to stimulation. 
Life to the soil is a matter of 


supplying it with actual living or- 
ganisms, either placing them into the 
soil themselves, or supplying the 
right sort of food fer them, when they 
will come of themselves; the surest 
way is to place them there in stable 
manure, one of the greatest carriers 
of life we have. 

Some of the life in stable manure 
is visible, we can see it with the naked 
eye. Some we cannot, it is too small, 
but we can see it with the magnify- 
ing glass, and see these minute or- 
ganisms move about, and see them 

Continued on page 31 
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PR. Steven 
“Semts 
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Seaside Po ° 
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Butte Falls — NORTHERN PACIFIC . 
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The Northern Pacific Railway and its 
numerous affiliated lines have 429 miles of 
Much of this is com- 
prised in the new Oregon Trunk Railway 
through the Deschutes River Valley from 
Fallb idge, on the Columbia River 
Ccnt-al Oregon—that great virgin field for 
The remainder is in the 
valleys of the Columbia and Williamette 
rivers, comprised in the lines of the Spok- 
ane, Portland & Seattle Ry,, the United 
Railways and the Oregon Electric Railway. 

Oregon may aptly be termed the land of 
PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES. Central 


Oregon has millions of acres of homestead 


railway in Oregon. 


the Homeseeker. 


lands awaiting the homeseeker, 


Western Oregon, more closely settled, has 
abundant opportunities on every hand for 
dairymen, poultry raisers, fruit growers 


and farmers. 


Send for free copy of “Central Oregon’? and 


, into 


and now inviting settlement. 


w h I le and magnificent water power. 


the Oregon Trunk Ry. 


@ Oregon is said to have the best school 
laws of any state in the Union. 


Oregon 


the haven of the Homeseeker 


@ Physically the state is attractive, 
geographically its location is excellent, 
climatically it leaves nothing to be 


@ The Willamette Valley in Western 
Oregon, 150 miles long, contains about 5,000,000 
acres of very fertile land. 
settled, embraces many fine farms, has much water 
power, and is the oldest settled part of the state. 


@ The Hood River Section along the Columbia River, has made itself 
famous with prize winning fruits. 


@In Southern Oregon along the foothills and slopes of the Umpqua 
aad Rogue Rivers are some of the most prolific fruit lands in the west. 
The valley lands are valuable for grazing, poultry raising, and dairying. 
This region produces bountifully of Spitzenburg and Newtown Pippin 
apples, and pears are a close second. There are large timber areas 
on the mountains, and extensive mineral deposits, including coal. 
There is much good water power and the climate is ideal. 


@Eastern and Central Oregon embrace millions of acres undeveloped 
Here, general farming is largely practiced, 
grains, grasses, vegetables and fruit all doing well, stock raising 
being an important industry. The mountains abound in fine timber 
Numerous irrigation projects are in opera- 
tion and a great change is under way in 
this section, owing to the construction of 


It is well watered, thickly 


Her 





“Oregon for the Homeseeker’’ books, fully descrip- 
tive and containing names of Secretaries of Com- 
mercial Clubs, who will gladly help you in any- 
way to get located. 

Important Notice to Homesteaders 

“Recent revision of the homestead law reduces 
period of required residence, from 5 years to 3 
years and allows 5 months absence each year. 
Write quick for list of Homestead lands adjacent 
to Northern Pacific and full particulars.”* 








State University, Agricultural College, 
Normal and public schools, and several 
denominational colleges, etc., provide 
educational facilities of the highest type, 
Write for free booklets about Oregon and 


details of low Homeseekers. Address 


L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Emmigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


NOTE--Please mention title of this announcement and publication in which you saw it. 
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Our National Waste—Manure. 
His big red barn didn’t attract me 


particularly, nor the fact that he had his 
fences up in good shape, and his out build- 
ings all neat and the roof in repair; what 
I saw first was that long pile of manure 
that ran along one side of the field. 

He had hauled it out there, or his men 
had, and then instead of spreading it over 
the ground, so it would get to the plants 
that needed it, they or he had piled it 
ip in long ricks to heat and mould and 
leteriorate, and the phosphorus and pot- 
ish running off down the ditch the 
creek, the ammonia going out into the 
iir, already full of nitrogen 


Lo 


He hauled it out in the fall; it lay ther! 
for six months and as it was the manure | 


from 30 head of steers, six head of horses, 
and a few milk cows, it must have 
amounted to about 200 tons when hauled; 
he thought there was 250 loads, and prob- 
ably 200 tons would é¢atch it. 


Villiere gives us a value of $2.08 a ton. | 


Fletcher says it is worth $2.25 a ton. 
The Ohio Station Bulletin 183 says it 
is worth $2.96. 


An average of these three makes it 
worth $2.43. 
All authorities agree that the loss 


hrough leaching and evaporation of am- 
monia, amounts to 40 percent, or more. 

That would be 97 cents a ton, or a 
total of $194. 

He wouldn’t be apt to leave a hundred 
und =ninety-four dollars in bills lay 
around on the place to rot out; not, much 
He wouldn’t leave his stock out in the 


field without attention, so that he would | 


experience loss from them; but here he was 
leaving almost two hundred dollars to 
go to waste. 

I wonder if he ever saw that bulletin. 
It doesn’t cost anything and the Experi- 
ment Station will send it to any farmer 
who takes enough interest in it to send 
one cent on a postal card asking for it. 
| wonder if he ever saw it. 

\ll this money we are spending on 
these stations will do us no good if we 
don’t use the information they send out, 
to help us to become better farmers, to 
help us avoid these wastes that are re- 
sponsible for our small profits from year 
to year. 

My brother, if you have any doubts 
bout the fresh and well rotten manure 
proposition, just take one load of each 
out to some meadow, where you will not 
have to plow it up for at least three years, 
and spread them thin so as not to kill 
out the grass, side by side, marking where 
each goes. Be sure and do this, because 
the first year the well rotted manure may 
make the best showing—in many 
t will, but it is staying power we are 

fter 
its work the first year, you just possess 
your soul in patience and wait sor the next 
crop, and the next. There is where you get 
your money back every time. 

The humus in well rotted 
readily availabk when it goes to the 
field, but none of us can afford to lose 
the good round dollar’s worth of nitro- 
gen that away from us while it lies 
there rotting; just because we cannot see 
t, is no reason it isn’t there. Wecannot 
the air all around us, but if we were 
to shut off the supply for a little while, 
we would have a feeling of goneness 

[hat hundred and ninety-four dollars 

ull on the profit side of the ledger too, 

‘ause before any of us get any profit 

have to eat and sle« p; we must have 

living; and if we get any profit 
would have the amount of is 
add to it—or would if we saved 


cases 


manure 18 


gets 


t} 


we 


il feed- 
winter, or 


short 


rt would buy sever 
to add to his buneh next 
would pay his way through th« 
m at the Agricultural College, or would 
lor ways on tl 
~ barrels of gasoline for the 
] 


l lose this much. Some of us 


it plam for the (iris, 


We don’t al 





While the well rotted stuff will do | 





,only keep a few bead of stock and two! 
lor three horses, and we just fork the man- 
ure out the hole and let it lay in the barn- 
yard. 

Of course, we don’t lose as muchas he 
| did, but ean we afford to lose as much as he 
| does? Can we, as a matter of fact, afford 
| to lose any of it? 
| A dollar has the same purchasing pow- 
'er, whether it comes from a load of ma- 

nure, or from the sale of wheat. 

As old Bill Stratton used to remark, 

“dollars is dollars.”’ 
| They are just that. We need them; 
| we need lots of them to make our homes 
better places to live; to brighten our lives; 
to get that start in good stock; to buy 
farm papers; to get more books on 
agriculture; to send the boys and girls 
to the agricultural college to learn 


No. I didn’t say anything about an 
automobile, these other things come first 
If you have any. change left, spend that as 
you please.—Ernest Merrill. 








et- 
ter how to farm, and care for farmers. 
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Here are a few don'ts learned by prac- 
tical—and sometimes costly—experience 
in farming west of the Missouri river for 
to your own conditions you May save your- 
self some time and trouble as well as 
money : 

Don’t try to raise hogs in a dry 7 
when pasture of some kind may be had 
so easily. 

It will work all right to grease little chick- 
ens, but keep it off young turkeys. 

Don't get clear out of any line of farm- 
paying very well at the time. Follow the 
golden mean in this and you will be right 
four times out of five. 
follow the ups and downs of the stock 
market. Raise about what your farm can | 
| carry easily each year and you will hit as | 

Don’t buy second hand farm machinery 
unless you absolutely know it is all right. 
This especially applies to corn and small 
machines and hay loaders. 
| Don’t hire a man to do work that you 
}can do yourself by buying some machine. | 
hay when a hay loader can be bought 
for less than two months’ wages. 

Don’t let the mites get such a start in 
their nests to save their lives. Whenever 
the chickens begin to lose the color in 
their combs, look out for mites. 
just to save a few cents right at that time. 
| lf you do you will have to pay 5/0 per-| 
| cent interest on that mistake later on. 
what is wasted each year would pay in- 
terest on the cost of the finest barn in 
the county. But should you have to do 
| it leans and put your coarsest hay on the 
top 

Don't let the insurance lapse on any 
much live stock is killed by lightning don’t 
let a small sum keep you from having 
them insured, too 
class papers and magazines in the various 

you have time to read. Get the 
young folks into the reading habit, if 
days of their lives. A person who likes to! 
read never has to hunt for the best of 
entertainment.—H. C. Hateh, Coffey 

In feeding silage, always keep it about 

or four inches lower next the silo 
than the middle. If you do this you wil 


Loree 





“I made 
big interest 
on $150,000 


this year” 


That is the reply which Mr. L. 
Casalagno, of Oakdale, California (in 
the San Joaquin Valley), made to the 
query: “ What is your 120-acre fruit 
fanch worth to-day?” 

Think of it! If his net profit was 
only six per cent, it would mean $75 
an acre, and six per cent is not big 
interest in California. 

Couldn't you, with your native in- 
telligence, industry and ambition, do 
better than you are doing to-day, if 
you were located in a country where 
a man can make big interest on an 
average investment figured at $1,250 an 
acre, and the land costs but one-tenth 
of that? 


If you own your own place, can you 
earn big interest on the present value ° 
of your farm? 

If you are renting, are you getting 
ahead? 

How long will it take you to buy a 
farm of your own? 


Can you see your way clear to a 
position of independence ? 

Think about this. 

Talk it over with your family. 


Would it not be the part of wisdom 
to at least investigate the possibilities of 
California? 

I, as General Colonization Agent 
of the Santa Fe Railway, tell you that 
the chances to succeed are greater in 
California than they are in any place 
with which I am acquainted. 


You car buy desirable farms, with 
water, in the San Joaquin Valley, for 
from $125 to-$150 an acre, and these 
farms, properly cultivated and planted, 
will return to you as much as Mr. Cas- 
alagno received from his land. 

Even if your net returns were no 
greater in California than they are 
to-day, wouldn't it be worth while 
moving there just to live where there 
is no winter — where mere existence is 


a delight? 
The Santa Fe has no land to sell. 


Its interests are tied up with your 
interests, and unless you succeed, 
the railroad will be better off if you 
stay where you are. 

We know you will prosper. 

You can go and see for yourself at 
smal! expense. 

On the first and third Tuesdays of 
each menth the Santa Fe sells home- 
seekers’ excursion tickets from Chicago 
to California, and elsewhere in the 
Southwest. Before you go, write for 
our two books, “The San Joaquin 
Valley” and “What California 


Means for You.” 


C. L. Seagraves 
General Colonization Agent A.T. & S.F.Ry. 
2467 Railway Exchange, Chicago 





Don’t Do This. 

the last thirty years. By applying them 

Don’t grease little turkeys to kill lice. 
ing or stock raising just because it isn’t 

Don’t be a price chaser. Do not try to 
many ups as downs. 
grain harvesters, corn planters, mowing 
| For instance, don’t hire a man to pitch | 
the hen house that the hens have to leave 

Don’t inbreed any live stock or poultry 

Don't stack hay out of doors when 
so, don't forget to straighten the stack if 
of the farm buildings and if you live where 

Don’t fail to take as many of the first 
possible, and they will thank you all the 
Co., Kan, 

ten 

have very little trouble with frozen silage. 
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Changing Location. 

From year to year there are thousands 
who are prone to seek a new location. 
' They read the pages of the real estate 
literature, and, in many. cases, this liter- 
ature is sufficiently smooth to cause dis- 
satisfaction with a person’s present place 
and causes him to seek the place of bet- 
ter (?) conditions. Many make a mis- 
take by so doing, while many others 
better their condition. 

Every place has some advantages and 
also some disadvantages. The trouble 
with real estate literature is that the 
disadvantages are omitted. 


The important point about hunting a} 
new location, or rather first thinking about | 


a new location, is to make up your mind 
as to what you want to do. If you want 
to raise live stock you want a dierent 
location from the fellow who wants to 
raise grain exclusively, and so on clear 
through the list. The main trouble why 
s0 many are dissatisfied and make poor 
headway in every place they go is because 
they do not devote their energies in ac- 
cordance with natura! advantages. If 
you are in a cattle country, raise cattle; 
if you are in a country suited for cotton, 
raise cotton, etc. 

Rut the one main consideration I want 
to mention is that we too often look at a 
new location from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents, exclusively. This is entirely 
wrong. I frankly admit that one pea 
motive in almost every change is to get 
a place where we can make more mone 
but, friends, don’t forget to examine the 
social and personal surroundings with as 
much care as you do the soil and water in 
getting a new home. 


Most of us have children. We are work- 
ing for them. We are making money so 
that we can all have a good living and 
after that leave a little for them. The 
children want and must have some social 
advantages. They will mingle with the 
children and young folks around them, 
no matter whether those other folks are 
to your perfect liking or not. By and by 
they will marry and nine chances to ten 
they will marry the company you have 
ushered them into. 

Many a time we see young folks marry 
with those whom their parents do not 
favor. The reason many times is because 
we have lived, and kept the children 
among just that kind. They mingle with 
them so much that they do not see the 
worst that is in their associates. In select- 
ing a new location let us look well into 
these matters. But some one who has 
some small children thinks it does not 
make any difference with them, as they 
will be young for several years, and b 
that time the objectionable party will 
have sold out and gone. Maybe that will 
work, but it is a mighty risky venture. 
Those little children must go to school, 
they must have playmates and friends, 
and those of youth often cling through 
life. A child can be accustomed to any 
quality of friends, if taken in time.— 
James Pearson, Nebraska. 
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MAKE MONEY SAWING LUMBER 





Aanasicon'S SawM Mill 


You simply cannot afford to let 
those trees stand on your wood 
lot. Think of the crops that land 
would yield, if cleared. And 
think of the money in the trees. 
Every 16-foot log averaging 14 
inches makes 100 feet of lumber. 
Ten of them make 1000 feet, 
worth up to $80 per thousand. 
Now, size up your trees and 
count the dollars in them. 


And look at your neighbors’ saw up to 2560 feet of lumber per 
trees — money in them for you, day; 10H.P. steamor 12 H.P. gas 
too, sawing them into lumberon will saw up to 5000 feet. You can 
shares or by the 1000. There’sal- run the outfit yourself, with the 
ways a — for lumber, and boys or your man to help you. 
prices are higher now than ever . 
before. Hundreds of farmers are Our wide knowledge will help 
4 > you start in farm lumbering. It is 
doing a paying lumbering busi- ii book, “‘ Making M 
ness in the fall and winter. You *%)/"0UF ; ee 


rood late crourd vou if seq our New Catalog just off the 4 
haven't one yourself press. We want you to 

~ have them both. Tear or c 
All you need to buy is an out the coupon now, So 
“American” Portable Saw Mill, while interested. KS, % = 
for you have theteamand wagon Fill in and mail 2S O33 4 
and probably the engine. A 6 it to our -/ & Qe 
H.P. steam or 8 H.P.gasengine nearest .? “Ss 
with an “‘American” Mill will office. SY sire 


Pd ff 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company “295° 
Makers of 7 f a 
Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity 5 
119 Hope St., Hackettstown, New Jersey sy 
1157 Terminal Building, New York A$ 
‘Chicago Savannah New Orleans / ?, 
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Off the Wood Lot,” and in P gs 














Good Tile Drains Pay 
If you could erect a building and know 
that it would serve for one hunderd years, 
you would consider it a permanent im- 
provement upon your farm. There are 
systems of tile drains which have been in 
operation for more than one hundreed 
years and are doing as good work today 
as they did when first installed. Yet 
many farmers will not lay tile unless 
convinced that they will get their money 
back in one or two years. The fact is, 
that a system of tile drains usually pays 
for itself in one or two years, and then 
goes on paying for itself over and over 
again. 
A tile drain properly laid is a permanent 
improvement, but a tile drain poorly 
laid is not even a temporary improvement, 


| 
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Stumpy farms are money-losing farms. You can’t raise bumper crops with stumps 
on your farm. Cut-over lands can be made valuable by the aid of a mighty Monarch 
Steel Stump Puller—the puller that is guaranteed up to 500,000 pounds—enough to pull 
up a giant stump, roots and all—enormous hard pine stumps with long tap roots! 


The Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


pulls stumps seven feet thick in double- to the biggest stu Made of highest 
quick time. Outwears and outpulls all grade Bessemer steel in our own big fac- 
other pullers. 18 years’ experience has tory—guaranteed for 5years. The only man- 
proved it! One acre of stumps will pay for ufacturers of complete stump pullers. The 
a Monarch. Simple to operate—a terror only stump puller in the world equipped with 


Genuine “Red Strand” Steel Wire Rope |Monarce Stee: 


—the kind used by the U. 8. Government. Diversified farm- 
ing is imposible among stumps—clear them away! Thon- 
sands of satisfied users. Branches in 13 states and M foreign 
countries. Don't miss this great money-making chancel! 
Write right now for our handsome catalog. P»cked from 
cover to cover with good pointers. This wonderful book is 
worth bie money to you if you have only afew stumps. We& 





- ts 
will send it FREE-—while they last. Act this minute! Clears 1 to 5 haves Daily 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL COMPANY, Dept. 95, Lone Tree, Iowa 











You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. 
those that interest you. 
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lowa Stock Food Law Valid. 

The lowa statute which requires the 
labels on concentrated stock food to state 
the names and percentages of any poison- 
ous ingredients, and the diluents or bases, 
is a valid regulation. (United States 
Supreme Court, Standard Stock Food 
Company vs. Wright, 32 Supreme Court 
Reporter 785.) 
Validity of Action by Public Officers. 

Signature of an order or permit by the 
members of a town board of — rv isors 
at different times and places, without any 
meeting of the board bei “ing held, is inv: alid. 
(Wisconsin Supreme Court, Lawler vs. 
Brennan, 136 Northwestern Reporter 
1058S . 

Child’s Right to Attend School. 

In Missouri, a child residing with his or | 
her grandfather under an agreement with | 
the father, is entitled to attend school in 
the district where the grandfather lives, 
unless the agreement was made for the 
sole purpose of giving the child better 
school facilities without paying tuition. 
(Missouri Court of Appeals, State vs. 
Clymer, 147 Southwestern Reporter 1119.) 


Buyer’s Right to Return Vehicle. 
\ buyer is not entitled to return a vebhi- 
cle on the ground that it does not come up 
to the warranty mace by the seller, after 
having used the vehicle for a _ year. 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, Spaulding 
Manufacturing Company vs. Holiday, 
124 Pacific Reporter 35.) 
Accounting Between Partners. 
Where one member of an agricultural 
partnership used the firm property for his 
own benefit, and in a suit by his partner to 
compel an accounting it is impossible to 
determine the value of the products 
raised by the former, he is properly 
charged with the fair rental value of the 
roperty (Colorado Supreme Court, 
Painter vs. Wilcox, 125 Pacific Reporter 
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503.) 
What Constitutes ‘‘Foot”’ of a Hill. 
When a boundary of land is describex 
as extending down to the “foot of the hill,”’ 
the line will be construed to be located at 
the beginning of an abrupt rise and not as | 
including bottom land gradually slop- 
ing upwards toward that point from a 
stream. (Oregon Supreme Court, Kerr 
vs. Duvall, 125 Pacific Reporter 830.) 
Duty to Support Person under Will. 
When a will gives a farm to A. on con- 
dition that he board B., need not re- 
side on the place personally, nor furnish 
the board elsewhere, and can lease «the 
farm, reserving part of the house for B’s 
occupancy and making suitable provision 
for his yard. (New York Supreme 
Court, Third Appellate Division; Ger- 
man vs. Getman; 136 New York Supple- 
ment 1064.) 


Duty to Feed and Water Stock. 
The lowa statute which makes it an 


| Husted vs. 
| Reporter 462.) 





offense to fail to provide animals with 
proper food and water does not apply 
to one who has mercly rented a corn- 
stalk field to an owner of cattle 
purpose of permitting the stock 
therein (lowa Supreme Court 
vs. Krutzfeldt, 136 Northwestern 
porter 904.) 


to run 
Pieper 


te- 


Drainage of Surface Water. 

\ landowner may, in order to better 
farm his land, drain surface water upon 
the lands of a lower ne ighbor, but he can- 
not create new channels or make dité hes 
which cast water upon the lower lands in a 
manner in which it has not been 


accus- | 


for the | Reporter 


| 


boring owner. (Alabama Supreme Court, 
Walshe vs. Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 59 Southern Reporter 630.) 


Transaction Constituting Usury. 

A transaction whereby defendant gave 
a farm tenant orders on merchants for 
goods, paying cash and charging the ten- 
ant twenty percent additional, consti- 
tutes usury. (South Carolina Supreme 
Court, Osborne vs. Fuller, 75 South- 


5 Ot and $190 


Every thing that makes a shirt 
good is in “PRESIDENTS”’— 
goood material, good workman- 
ae od roomy cut—and they’re 

ARANTEED another shirt for 

every one that rips. Just the kind for the 
man who encounters the every-day rub of 
work. Made in two gre +: the $1 Special 
and SOc Regular—each. the unquestioned 
best at the price. miltion sat- 
istied wearers. Buy one and try it out. At your 








eastern Reporter 557.) 


Title of Tenant on Shares. 

Where a lease of land on shares pro- 
vides that the landlord shall sell the crop 
and pay a certain part of the proceeds to 
the tenant, the latter has no such title to 
the crop as permits him to sell it. (New 
York Supreme Court, Davidson vs. Os- 
136 New York Supplement 247.) 


| Authority of Minor to Mortgage 
Parent’s Crops. 

A widow’s minor son who was living at 
home and assisting her in growing crops 
had no authority to mortgage crops to 
secure payment for a mule or other stock 
purch by him for use on the farm, 
(Alabama Court of Appeals, Hood & 
Johnson vs. Pelham, Sitz & Company, 
59 Southern Reporter 767.) 


Boundary Line Fences. 

After adjoiming farm owners have 
treated a fence as constituting the bound- 
ary between their lands for more than ten 
years, they are bound by that line, though 
it may not have been the true line be- 
tween them. (Iowa Supreme Court, 
Savage vs. Armstrong, 137 Northwestern 
Reporter 474.) 


Second Husband’s Interest in Wife’s 
Land. 

Under the laws of lowa, on death of a 
married woman, her surviving second 
husband is not entitled to more than a 
one-third interest in land purchased by her 
after her second marriage, wheresheeaves 
children by the first marriage and none 
by the second. (Iowa Supreme Court, 
Rollins, 137 Northwestern 


Tenant’s Liability for Delaying De- 
livery of Crop Rent 

When a farm is rented on shares and 
the tenant fails to deliver the landlord’s 
share at the time fixed by their contract, 
the landlord is entitled to recover the 
difference between the value of his share 
when it should have been delivered and 
the lower value at the time of actual 
delivery. (South Carolina Supreme Court 
Lee vs. Hill, South-Eastern Reporter 273.) 
Measure of Liability for Burning 

Timber 

Damages recoverable for negligently 
permitting fire to escape to, and destroy, 
growing timber are measured by the in- 
jury to the land as a whole and not by 
the value of the timber burned, if the 
trees were largely unmarketable on ac- 
count of being young. (Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, Bullock vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, 84 Atlantic | 
421.) 
Shortage in Acreage of Land Traded 

For. 

who after trading for land, dis-| 
covers that, through mutual mistake. 
the tract he has obtained does not cont ain | 
as many acres as the parties supposed, is | 
not entitled to sue for dam: ages on acc ount 
| of the shortage, where no fraud is claimed | 
and it does not appear that the exchange | 
could not be rescinded with fairness to| 
both parties. (Texas Court of Civil! 
Appeals, L andrum vs. Thomas, 149 Southb- 
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tomed to flow, to the injury of the neigh-| western Repotrer 812.) 


dealer's; or send price in stamps and collar size 
and we will supply you direci. 
PRESIDENT SHIRT CO. 
.F Balti 
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EVERY 


Every mouthful of unground 
feed your stock eats means 
@ waste of 25 to 30%. 

you let that amount rot in the 
field unhervested? No! 


—_ i MAY Theo GRIND IT on a 


i STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BO Ideal Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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WURLITZER Gass. FREE 


CATALOG 
Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 ITlus- 

trations. €7 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- 

ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 

Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 

ested in. We supply the U. S. Government. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER ©O. 

312S. Wabash Av., Chicags = 105{. 4th Av., “‘Oaduaat! 


E= Corn Belt Mill 


Grinds more ear corn or smal! 

nm, with less power, than 

any other mill. Docent ware 
the feed. Letpe-qqateved Dusve 

















from your kerosene ‘coal oi! lamps and lanterns than from 
electricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER firs 
any common lamp and gives a soft «hite light equal te three 
ordinary lamps. YO MANTLE TO BREAK. Nothing to ger 
owt of order Sete and Reliable Delights every weer 


AGENTS trem. “Write cuich tor pariculars ana 


territory,“ Beware of imi a. Complete sampic postpaid 
35 cts. stamps or coin, Sfor $i Money back if mot satisfactory 


White Flame Light Go. 4 <Ctart Bih., Grand Rapids, Bich. 
Young Man— Would Y: 


ou 
and wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it 
te your friends? Or a slipon raincoat free? d 
you use $5 a day for a little spare a 
we can give you a ro) job at 


— campics. styl stylew 
BANNER TAILORING Las Gest. ¢ 955 ———— 


FUR COATS, $12.50 


d us your cow, horse or any nied of bide you wan 
a ..\ with the hair on, or for harness or lace leather 
| Weare the pioneers in the business. Write today for 
Free Booklet of information on care of bides. 
BAYER TANNING CO., 100 8, W. Ninth St. , Des Boines, lows 


4 BUGGY WHEELS 77". $83 
berndy 





Pechers 








Wheels, $5. 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. ‘Ask for C 
SPLIT HICIORY WHEEL ©0.,504F 6+.. Cinciunrti, Obie. 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Problems of Mutual Insurance Com-| 
. 


: panies. 
* There is no reason! on earth why a 
rmers’ mutual life insurance company 
ould be conducted on any looser busi- 
ness principles than a large metropolitan 
concern. 

Two such companies do business in my | 
immediate vicinity. Each carries about 
gn equal number of risks and is organ- 
ized in very much the same manner. But 
Whereas the one that has not had to 
Make an assessment against its policy- 
holders for many years and is today high- 
ly prosperous, the other has had to call 
several assessments in the past and never 
has very much ready money on hand. 

To me it seems that there are two fun- 
damental reasons which cause this differ- | 
ence. In the first place, the officers of 
the latter company take much larger risks | 
and insure much property which its} 
neighbor will not consider for a minute. 
In the second place, when a loss does 
occur, the company is very lenient and 
does not hold its policy -holders down to a 
strict enforcement of all the conditions. 

This last policy is adhered to on the 
reasoning that whereas the property is 
insured for only part value the owner can 
have no possible profit in a loss and 
that, therefore, he would not deliberately 
start a fire. The other company insists | 
that every policy-holder owes it to the 
other policy-holders to take reasonable 
eare and that negligence on his part 
should be his sole loss. 

This negligence most often crops out on 
threshing days. If the farmer does not 
provide ladders, barrels of water and 
several pails all convenient of access, an 
insurance company cannot be held legally 
liable. Yet I have seen the one company 
print notices to the effect that losses sus- 
tained through the ignoring of the fore- 
going provisions will not be paid, and then 
settle for the total damage incurred 
through just such cases. 

It is true that the average person will 
have no financial profit in burning up his 
buildings of grain and that, therefore, he 
will not purposely destroy his property. 
But a willful neglect of all ordinary pre- 
cautions is criminal and where the pa- 
trons of an insurance company know that 
they will be held strictly within the law, 
fire losses will be less severe. 

If you are a policy-holder or director 
in a mutual company, see to it that every- 
thing is conducted on businesslike prin- 
ciples. Let the officers be instructed to 






































































Cant Get Out of Whac 
or Jump the Track 


Why bother with the old style, flat rail, jump-the- "© 
track barn Door Hangers, that are conetehtie onus — 
ing trouble, when you can obtain Richards-Wilcox 
Trolley Roller Bearing Hangers — the kind that 
are always in perfect working order, 


It’s no trouble at ali to hang a door—even one that “ b 
weighs several hundred pounds—with Every -4 
Hanger 


Richards- Wilcox Trolley Roller @ ar.” 7 
Bearing Door Hangers 


It’s no trouble to keep it “hung” either—there is no clogg- 

ing of Rollers or jumping-the-track, For the box shaped 

a = heavy gauge high - steel, is enclosed, protecting 
g ain in, snow and sparrows, H 

removed at the end of track, ee cee 


All Hangers are equipped with lateral adjustment to provide for 
varying in thickness and uneven walls, * Aatitdnion Roller eae 
insure ease of operation—causing the door to open or close at the slight- 
est touch, Every Hanger is thoroughly inspected before leaving the 
factory. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Richards-Wilcox Roller Beari 
Hangers—the kind endorsed by leading architects all over the world. Of 
pea + sans meyer ag foe war interesting little booklet, written 
a practical farmer who tells “Why You Should . 
Have Perfect Operating Barn Doors.” ee ee 


Just Remember This: 


Buying Richards-Wileox Roller Bearing Hangers means getting rid of 
Zara door troubles, So insist on having the Hanger 
that bears the R-W trade-mark, 


| Richards- Wilcox Mfg.Co. 


144 Third Street, Aurora, Ill, 
































take no dangerous risks; these lie more 
within the sphere of the larger companies. 
And lastly, in all settlements, try and be 
fair not only to one suffering, but also to 
the other policy-holders as well.—Wm. 
A. Freehoff, La Crosse Co., Wis. 


—FO g- 


The Winning Losers 

Corn contests have become exceedingly 
numerous and popular during the past 
few years. Premiums are offered for the 
best samples of corn, and the persons to 
whom the judges award the premiums are 
generally accorded winners. Nothing is 
said about the exhibitors who received 
no premiums, or if they are referred to at 
all they are termed losers 

Very many times the greatest winner 
carries home no preuiums. His sample 
of corn may be the poorest in the contest, 
but if he studiously observes the good 
points of other samples and the defects of 
his own, and goes home with an earnest 




























a Cabbage Weighing 
24 Pounds in March 


faised in Southern Alabama, Western Florida a: 

Coast, with shippi season commencing a ny cy te 

commandin from 62.00 to 82.50 per crate at shipping point.’ 

pe 8 same land then plantéd in sweet potatoes will Yield 8100 to 
per acre, and, in addition, an excellent forage crop, making 


3 Crops a Season From Same Land 


No long winters, but an ave 
¥ rage of 312 working 4. 
Stok needs little protection and thrives on gracing kinatand 
With an abundance of good water. Send for our booklets and 
goad of ee pants ee cd former Northern and Western 
1 c oming rich off the fertile lanc 
Alabama, Georgia, ennessee, Mississippi and Western Florida, 


LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES 1st AND 3d TUESDAYS EACH MONTH 


G. A. PARK, Gen’'l Immigration and Industrial A 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Room 310 Louisville, Ky 





determination to do better next year, he 
has obtained good from the contest worth 
more to him than many dollars in pre- 
miums. It is often much more laudable | 
to beat your own record than to beat the} 
record of your neighbor The man who 
farms better each year than he did the 
preceding year makes real progress. 


—fOQ— 


The King system of ventilation is fully 
described in his book, ‘‘Ventilation.’’ There 
has been no better system discovered for 






















Farm Lands Average Less Than $17 Per Acre. 
Undeveloped tracts sell from $6 up. Beef, pork, dairying, 
pouty. sheep and horses make big profits. Large returns 
r 
Gr 












om alfalfa, corn, truck, cotton, apples, fruits and nuts. 
owers command good local and Northern Markets. 


: Mobile & Ohio Railroad or 

The Southern Railway Mobile & Ohio Railroad or 
territory offers the finest conditions for farms and homes, 
Plenty of rain, mild winters, enjoyable summers. Promising 
industrial openings everywhere. The Southern Railway has 
nothing to sell; we want Y OU in the Southeast. The 
Southern Field,” state booklets and all facts free. 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, Room 90 Washington, D. C. 



















































TITU “Goodbye folks, I am going to the poor house,” said Mrs, Lucy 
INGRA DE Dewey witha husky voice asthey bundled her into the waiting auto. 








m 
gl 


Bu 
liv 














portmanteau to remind her of the 
who refused her aid in her old ag 





“Tt won’t be so bad after I get there. Come out and see me. I am glad I have so 
iny good friends. If it is God’s will that | should go to the poor house, I am just as 


id. 1 have seen the best there is in life and I have tried to do my best, so goodbye There is of rainfall twelve months in the 
” . ion or failure are unheard of. 
folks, goodbye! Ke? ‘ Fem can valee the finest and highest - 
And each of the ne ighbors said, “‘She’s the sweetest little wo- ype tad. You can pasture stot 
man I ever knew. . . comet. 
_ Don’t be oY — on = 7s They — - — - toed Sata te Oa micas Ss - 
al scene » tragedy », ; a sad—a shameful case. sa aheleetie 
a scene 0 the ragedy of hfe t is a sac ve are anknow anda otesate 
ere’s the story: raise rove, it's tek | rope and stan Neate 
Mrs. Dewey, eighty-seven years old and now in the poor- — R.. Gute demon whuse non 
house, was once a lady in the ‘social whirl, back in Hermon, New and vr 
York, and the wife of a wealthy merchant. Five children came illus pe eotng Sor cus tree . 
to the home, and they were given every advantage of education ample of soil, and make 


and culture. 
When the husband died a few years ago she divided the prop- 


Mrs, Lacy Dewey erty equally between the children, keeping but enough to give 


her a small income. This was her fatal mistake. 
\s soon as the children got possession of the property only one home was open 
to her! 


She took up her residence with a widowed ¢..aghter in the West—and the two 
ffered together, for the daughter was living on a ‘omnes and trying to eke out 
ing for herself and aged mother by doing office work 


The strain was too great and the daughter broke down. 


2 
< 


They took her to a hos- 


yital and the little mother to the poor farm because the eldest son, a man of means 
yack in New York, refused to give aid. 


As a last resort, when even registered letters sent by the doctor and pastor brought 


no response, they had to take her over the hills to the poorhouse! 


shame not for the aged woman who went with but an old 


The shame of it 
but the shame for the children 


prosperous past, 





“YER MA" 


ve finished your course at the col- | When you children got able to go into 
lege, my girl, | school, 
And t ‘ the farm-house you've | She labored, by night an’ by day, 
ome To keep you all tidy, an’ mended, an’ 
k id hearts swell with pride ciean, 
12 delight An’ help you along on yer way. 
» see our dear daughter at home. Each year of your college has cost us a 
there one two things that n t deal, | 
be inderstood | We've worke in weve hoarded, but 
be re we have gone very far, | ah! 
d one ‘ 2 a serious one Ss done more than I, to get ye safe 
Y< kind k dow on yer ma! rough 
The ardest come on yer ma. 
i AS... 7 mn, Her grammar! she’s been a good woman, good mother, 
she doesnt know much about art; . good wife, 
e's no great musician, her simple old|. For many > gfe - BB ym 
_—~- } She's ready to do for any in need, 
ist bubble, untrained, from her heart, At home or abroad, far or near. 
s all out o’ style, an’ she’s faded and | In the battle of ise mer spirit has got 
gray, F ull many a sorrow and scar, : 
ut she loves you wherever you are, joe you mustn't add to the troubles she’s 
I want you distinctly to understand | By bein’ asl amed o' yer ma. 
~ Ss a pretty good woman—yer ma. Ir ere’s a culture of head, an’ a culture of 
’ heart 
we urted ij ife } be an’ a girl, } 4 knowledge o° books, an’ of life, 
Vi little o’ goods or o’ wealth, |} An’ while ye may be a perfesser in one | 
But irts fi of love yr each other, my | In the other, ye can’t touch my wife! 
girl, Don't think me fauit-findin’, I don’t mean 
Good spirit od courage, and healt! oO 
Her ir w bl s the wing of We're | id of ye, both of us are; 
row But don't forget, when ye’re both meas- 
He eve ! z as a ar ul ip 
An’ I tell Il felt pretty proud o' my) Ye won't near come up to yer ma! 
Wite | 
was ghty pretty—yer ma So think of girl, as you look at her face, 
So tired an’ wrinkled an’ old; 
h go } vea we bored Her body is bent, an’ her hair it is gray, 
trove | But insid her heart is pure gold! 
— ir little home-nest. » | An’ when the day comes when we all shall 
was little o’ money, the work it] account 
wa ri : | For our lives, at the Infinite’s bar, 

But we was both happy an’ blest, | We ll be mighty lucky, I tell ye, my girl, 
An’ whatever was doin’, within or without,; If we stand half a chance with yer ma! 
Ss did more than her part, by far | —Mrs W. Symmes 

In featherin’ the nest for the babies we | —#O eg 
<OvVea== 4 Reral Cynic. 
pretty s! rt woma yer ma Th’ preacher and th’ infidel 
Raise many questions t’ perplex us: 
etim bad luck came an’ our crops!Th’ scientist draws question-marks 
wouldn't grow, On lots of common things t’ vex us. 
Or sses would fall to our are, This world is full of mystery 
i ma wasn't blue, an’ she didn’t com-/ Whichever way we may be turnin’ 
plafr But thar’s one question over all— 
She never was conquered by care | Fer its solution we're a yearnin’; 
An’ when I got blue, her kind, lovin’ face|A question that I'll put t’ you— 

Above me shone as a star Perhaps you can explain, my brother, 
As she urged n to try, an’ then try|Why too much rain fdlls, hayin’ time, 
again An’ not enough at any other? 

A heartenin’ woman—your ma! —Ward Morse. 
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ment Association, % I 









Book Free 


We want every General and Mixed 
Farmer, Dairyman, Stock Raiser, Trucker 
and Fruit Grower to know all about the ex- 
cellent opportunities open at Santa Rosa, 
Florida. The soil is a deep, black, sandy loam 
—the best in the State. You can raise two and 
three crops on the same land in the same year 


















































































































































8 book is written after 
3 years’ actual experience 
on the ground and will 
prove a reveiation to you. 


op all mailed Free, 



























































PLANTATION CO. 
516—208 N. Sth Ave. 






















FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Aflantice Coast Line 


| RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR MeCOY 
A. &1. Aut. for Florida, 
Alnbauma, Georgia, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
































“and the Caroli 
Wilmington, eo 


























































~, I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation. | will teach you 
the Keal Estate business by mail; ap- 
— you special Representative of my 

mpany in your town; etart you in 
a profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once. 


Unusuel opportunity for man without 




























































BK. R. MARDEN 





Mist mw eee Sateas 
WASHINGTON. Pc. 



























President 
New Crop 
towa Crown 
Recieaned 


CLOVER =: 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
sike, aime and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
Bive Cress, ca dg | — 

@ Now is the time 
Ask for samples and ——_ of our 4A, lover 
Seed Circular. Lop Si catalor of Seed free. 
tOWA SZED COMPARY, Dept. Dé DOES MOINES, ICWA 
FREE. “INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE, Send 
me yor ir name and I wil! mail you this magazine 
absolutely pd ree. Before you invest a dollar anywhere— 
get thie magazine—it ie worth 610 acopy to any man 
| who Intends to invest @ or more per month. Tells you 
| how @1.006 can grow to $22,000 —how to judge different 
| classes of invextrments. the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This magazine six months Free if you write teday. 

° rT, r 
| i= 414, 28 Jackson Bivd., 


‘HOMES FOR EVERYBODY MINNESOTA 
Ideal climate and social conditions. Leads in Dairying, 
Grain, Hay. Veretabies, Live Stock, Poultry, Lands low 
| Send for literature. 
| H. J, Maxfield, State Immigration Commiec- 

sioner, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMS WANTED— We have direct buyers. Don’t 
| pay commissions. Write de 
seribing property, paming lowest price. We help buy 


ers locate desirable property fREE. American Invest 
Palace Eidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Soil’s Surplus 
Continued from page 25 
and die. 
here are 
which the 


of bacteria | 
interested, 
the 
lat ter 


two kinds 
farmer is 
aerobic and the anaerobic, 
living in the air, the 
absence of air 
we human beings require 
are some forms of life 
Which do not require air, and can 
Eve out their cycle of existence with- 
Out once taking a single breath, in 
fact they havn’t any breathing appar- 
atus, and couldn’t breathe if they 
wanted to do so. 
The aerobic bacteria in the manure 
heap is the cause of its heating and 
becoming fire *fanged and _ spoiled, | 
because when it fangs and 
it loses in value. We have all seen 
the steam rising on a cool morning: 
from it, the vapor of ammonia going 
out into the air, the very same kind 
of stuff for which we pay three dollars 
per unit (20 pounds) in commercial 
fertilizer. We don’t want it to liber- 
ate its ammonia until it goes onto 
the ground, then we do, because we 
have some sort of growing crop to; 
take it up and want it to be liberated 
for food for the plants to make them 
row. 


fn * 
the 
former 
living in the 

Of course, 
air, but there 


We want the an aerobic bacteria 
in the manure heap, the aerobic bac- 
teria in the soil, and to make it pleas- 
ant for them we must have the soil 
porous so that they can get air, warm 
so they can grow, and dry enough 
so they are not drowned out at fre- 


quent intervals as sometimes happens 
overflow. his 


in a soil subject to 

drowning out is plainly seen in a piece 
of corn where a part of the field has 
been overflowed during the growing 
season. The aerobic bacteric have 
been drowned, the corn is starving 
in the midst of plenty, because wit 


the loss of the food on which to grow, 
the rootlets of the corn plant are them- 
selves suffocating for air which they 
cannot get while the soil is full of 


heats, | ji 











Governor Hadley of Missouri, 


who owns an orchard 
in the famous kK osbkonong District. 





SCRUBY = 

Grocers. Butchers 

1600- 1602-1604 Since Ave 
Telephe 27 


Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 22, 1912 


whom it may concern: 

I wish to say I have purchased 
through the Frisco Fruit Farm Com- 
pany, gentlemen I have known for 
s me twelve years, 40 acres of the 
John 8. Logan estate, the same being 
the N. E. 1-4 of the N. W. 1-4 of Sec. 
14, township 23, range 5, Oregon Co 
Mo. I feel like recommending this 
investment to any one who is looking 
for something of this kind, as I have 
quite a number of friends who have 
been interested in this distric: for sev- 
eral years in the fruit business, and 
the continued favorable reports, make 
me feel sure there is a great future for 
this country. Yours truly, 

AARON B. SCRUBY. 



















You Can Be Independent With 


40 Acres of 
4 Apples and Peaches 


In Delightful Southern Missouri. 


Fruit growing gives one more leisure, more 
pleasure and greater profits than farming. 
The wi-* .s are mild in southern Missouri, 
the country beautiful,the larger towns thriv- 
ing and up-to-date, the people hospitable, 
and fruit crops sure. 


The Koshkonong District is one of the 
greatest Fruit Districts in the United States. 
Peaches, apples, pears, grapes, strawberries, 
cantaloupes and other fruits produce enor- 
mously and are famous for their quality. 
This is the most profitable early apple dis- 
trict in the United States. There are over 
500,000 Peach Trees in bearing in this fam- 
ous district. 





Remember that Southern Missouri is cen- 
trally located and full of remarkable oppor- 
tunities today. 


Unplanted Land $15 an Acre. 


You can buy a 40 acre tract for $600. If 
terms are desired, $25 cash, $10 monthly 
through German-American National Bank, 
St. Joseph, Mo. Positively one of the great- 
est fruit land investment opportunities in 
the United States. 


















Write at ence for FREE BOOKLET, colored 


pictures, testimonials from investors, etc. 


FRISCO FRUIT FARM C0. 
412 Crocker Bldg. DES MOINES, 10WA. 



















water. 

Bill will have to learn these things, 
and they are only the first steps in 
the new idea of agriculture Not 
because I say it but because it is the 
truth, as demonstrated by our very | 
best research in agriculture, and he 
will have to practice the very strictest | 


I 


soil economy or he will go on still 
shorter rations. 

When Bill tries to fool his soil 
with cheap fertilizer, he only fools 
Bill, because his soil will not produce 
grain, cannot produce grain, without 
the fertility to do it—and burning} 


up the residual humus is not supplying 
fertility. 

Neither do fertilizers alone make! 
the latent plant food in the soil avail. 
able; it requires tillage and humus to} 
do that. 

The healthy soil, like the healthy | 
body must be fed. It cannot work 
unless it also eats; it must have food 
to produce food, for at the last analysis 
it only converts, it does not generate 
something from nothing. It takes ni-| 
trogen, phosphorus and potash, in 
their various forms, and making them | 
into solutions with the soil water, it| 
gives. them back to us in wheat and | 
corn. 


Sometimes our checks are not! 
honored because they are not dated 
right; sometimes we do not draw them | 


properly; sometimes we forget to 
put our own signatures at the bottom. 
The crop cheek usually cashes out! 
the best where it bears the farmer’s | 
own signature, his own hand. 

Truly the shadow of the 
enricheth the land. 

—fO 6 

Every good thing costs more than a 
cheap, worthless thing. Quality should 
be sought more than cheapness 


master 











ity. There isn't a pleasanter, 


Will make you an expert. 


makes of cars. Our course is a 


industry and become a h 
business. Send for our 


in this business. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


yer a sr a 


HANDY ATLAS FREE 2 


to-date atias 2 pub 

the largest atlas memniaabensesbatiie o wo A Amok 
of ninety-«ix pages, neatly bound, con 

ange of each state and territory in the United tates 

and every country In the world. G 

subscription to Successful Farm 

state whetber subscription is new or renewal, 

EREDITH Publisher 


Des Moines, lowa 





essful Farming 


FARMERS TEMPER 


oer now by maiil—%5c—Sat 
. D. SALES CO., 307 Orear Leslie 











Learn To Be An Auto Driver! 


Drivers, Demonstrators, Chauffeurs, Repair Men and Selesmen 
Get $76 to $200 a Month! 


Automobile Driving is the Modern Skilled Occupation for young men with quick minds and mechanical abil- 
surer or more profitable trade or profession in existence. 
an engineer, the fresh air and sight-secing of a millionaire and the pay of a bank cashier. 


A FULL FOUR WEEKS’ COURSE 


By The Famous Cedar Rapids Way! 


Our system is one of the most complete in the world. 
experts, drivers and salesinen should learn the mechanical end thorougbly. 
course of practical work. Our students in many cases go into the w 
business themselves as garage owners or local salesmen. 


There is no drudgery in the auto business. 
the world, and one with the greatest of futures. 
and sold today than ever before. There are thousands of calls for men—men who 
know--men who can get almost any price they demand. 
h-salaried expert. or chauffeur, or gointo the automobile 
ree Catalog at once. 
portunities in the Automobile world and how you can soon be earning a high salary 


“THE CEDAR RAPIDS WAY” 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





tools, knives, cutters, etc. Chart D_ 
telis how. Save time and expense 
yn or mer Ay back: 














You get the training of 








Ss ful Said 











We teach you how to handle all 
utomobile 







It is the most fascinating business in 
More automobiles are manufactured 







Learn this great growing 






Let us tell you of these great op- 












MOTOR COLLEGE 








ABUNDANT LIGHT 
AT SMALL COST «& 


a 
' 





Lighting Co.,21 3 lonia Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AGENTS == PORTRAITS oe FRAMES ibe 


2c. Views le. 30 da: vont Sam saad p free 
Consolidaied PortraltGo. 3627 4 
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Profitable 
PorkProduction 


BY CHARLES 








DAWSON 

















Ce oe 





Proper selection of type and breed has | 


much to do in the ultimate success of 
pork production Breed is not so essen- 
tial as type, which should be selected to 
onform to the local environments, clima- 

conditions, food-stuffs and market 
lemands Last, but not least, is their 
qualifications as pork-producers. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. In con- 
sequence these controlling and contribut- 
ng causes, coupled with the demands of 
the consumers.has brought about and 
effected definite delineations of types, 


The lard typ the bacon type, the 

nbination type, the breeder’s type, the 
how-yard and farmer’s typ 

Pork-producers are in the business for 

monetary returns derived there- 

: nd this fact sometimes actuates 

n of them to produce a type and 

reed, entirely different from that of 

leal, oftentimes to base their opera- 

ol ipon low-bred grades, or cross- 


which, despite many instances of 


igh profit to the operator, soon evolve 
to atype that is designated by its 
w vitality, weak constitutional vigor, 
ow and hard maturity, high cost of feed- 
g, and w quality of finished pork- 
“lucts. Such a type and procedure 
n the many failures of men in 
wrk-] luctu While i true that 
I 5 - ith grade and cross- 
i in il i sometimes the 
g part of ir s ess must be at- 
t I l t tl the re natural 
g perfectly conversant with th 
f feeding, breeding and the 
me Generally speaking, when 
same men apply their efforts to 
gh-grades and pure-breeds, they secure 
h greater returns and profits, and 
h men the ranks of the pure- 
ders are recruited 
Wi one hog-man succeeds in this 
procedure, the failures are legion, 
the novices who ittempt to 
nly to find their barks wrecked on 
hoals of degenerate scrubdom 
Hog-breeding may be said to be divided 
ir general types Pure-breds, 
y l¢ ya-breds and scrubs Pure- 
1 Oost whose iT und dams 
‘ her hi ge back for many 
tion withe break or infusion 
ide blood. until the present indi- 
i have established a fixed prepotency 
pe and breed 
G re individuals that are far- 
wed from the matings that are not 
both pure-breds, one being a pure-bred, 
while the other may be a grade, cTross- 
bred or a serub When the tendency is to 


up the blood and quality of grades, 
SIT pure-berd on selected 
grade sows, their offspring may be called 


Hud 
sires 


I igh -grades 

{ ross-breds 
the matings 
breeds for instance, 
pure-bred Duroc -Jersey sow to a pure- 
bred Poland China boar. Such crosses 
generally produce litters of high pork- 
producing qualifications and market de- 


ure those farrowed from 
pure-breds of different 


the breeding of a 


of 


mands, but no other breeding method | the sow, with the legs straight and wide 


will bring a surer retrogretion of type, 
utility, and profit, than its continuation. 
The ultimate end is Scrubs, failure and the 
final dispersion of the herd. 

Scrubs are individuals that by causes 
of incorrect breeding, feeding and care, 


have become so prepotent in low vitality, | 


and conformation that they reproduce 
and represent the lowest forms and power 
of utility and profit of any type or breed 
of swine. 

The old adage that “like begets like,” 


| upward, through the accepted types and 


is a very safe principle to adhere to in the 
hog-breeding et and it is well to 
remember that the upbuilding of types 
and breeds requires much time and study; 
that the only true course is onward and 


breeds established. 

Those who proceed to the contrary 
only effect the wrecking of the improvement 
that the successful hog-men for genera- 
tions have builded to its present state of 
pertection. 

In all processes of breeding, size, vigor, 
prolificacy and quality must be kept 
fundiment. Creations of extremes or the 
indiscriminate change of blood-lines is 
to be avoided. The better method is to 
gradually shape the herd to conform to 
the ideal by the mating of animals that 
have the desired and essential points 
strongly developed, with those that are 
similarly developed, or that need improve- 
ment in these particular parts. 

Never mate animals that are both 
deficient in the important parts, as this 
tends to intensify the undesirable weak- 
in their progeny. Proper breed- 
ing, followed with limited inbreeding to 
intensify and fix the type, with an oc- 

wional infusion of outside blood, by 
sires and dams, whose lineage promise to 
strengthen and add to the ideal builded 
for, coupled with good herd management, 
sanitary care, and practical feeding, will 
establish a prepotency for the desired 


nesses 


type, and bring success to the breeder. 
Every breeder and producer should 
recognize that all breeds have long ago| 


passed the period whereby the blending 


with other breeds can secure improve- 





ment in type or conformation in that 
particular breed, or the creation of new 
corrections or new crea- 
has been the work of | 
not that of novices, or 

of the producers in general. So it bel 
imperative that the hog-man 
would be successful must accept 
some certain type and breed, which owes 
existence to the crucial law, the 


breeds. Such 
for 
master breeders, 


tions years 


comes 


who 


its 


| survival of the fittest, and use them in ac- 


high- | 


| 


| be that the back be porportionately long, 
| broad, full,even and slightly arched. The 


| 








cordance with the best known laws and 
methods of breeding, care and feeding. 

When selecting breeding animals of any 
type or breed, a careful study should be 
made of their ancestors’ performance in| 
profilicacy, maturity, and power of pork 
production. Special attention should be} 
given of their constitutional appearances 
of vigor and vitality, but these,regardless 
of their personal promise, must come from 
a lineage of large litters, for oftentimes 
promising individuals come from low 
established prolificacy. 

The male should always be masculine 
in appearance, of good size, strong and 
vigorous, conforming closely to the ideal 
of type and breed, Of easy feeding and 
maturing qualifications. The most 
sential points of his conformation should 


es- 


bone of strong and close texture, with the 
frame larger porportionately than that of 


apart, short and strong pasterns, carry- 
ing his body with free action and style. 
Every part of his conformation giving 
evidence of his masculinity and high 
power of constitutional vigor and vitality 
to be transmitted into his progeny. 

The selection of the brood sow is as 
important as that of the sire, as she is the 
seed-bed of the pork-producing business. 
If the sow-herd be of high productive 
qualifications, the pig crop in numbers 
and quality can be reasonably assured to 














The first remedy to 
cure Lamp Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
th years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else et may have 
tried—your money back if Fleming's 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
ing, together with full information 
on Lamp Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser ; 
ost complete veterinary book ever printe< 
be 3 away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 
nion Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. 
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YOUR HORSE can be 
driven with safety and com- 
fort on the iciest street if fit- 
ted wit 

RED TIP CALKS. 

No long waits at black- 
smith's shop for sharpening, 
no_ postponed trips due to 
bad roads. Your Horse is 
ready when you are ready. 

sure vou get = 

Neverslip ey are 
marked with a RED TIP. 
Wate ge RED TIP fhey 
are Not evereling, n 
to-day for Booklet 


COMPANY 


















P MANUFACTURING 


NEVERSL 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
unctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from dise eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
G@bsolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has bern afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried «nd failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to seftund 
Money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receip* of price. 
WiSIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, til. 


































————— OO eee 
Veterinary Course at Home 
y & A YEAR 
‘ f $1500 and upwards 
can be made by taking 
our Veterinary course 
at home during spare 
time. Taught in simp- 
lest English. Diploma 
: granted. Graduates as- 
Dr. E. H. Baldwin writes: sisted in getting loca- 
**I took the course formy tions or positions. Cost 
own benefit on the farm, within reach of all. 
but the success I had Satisfaction guaranteed, 
etarted me in practice and WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


I am going night and 
day. Vourcoureehes The London Veterinary 
London, Ontario, Canada 


worth thousands to me, 
and will be to any man.” 
URS 
TREES 
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WOODS, Saves money and 
No. B77 showing low price 


§c., Chicago, I. 


BY ONE MAY. is KING OF THK 
backache. Send for catalog 
and testimonials from thousands. First order 





Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison 
IT PAYS TO DEHORN 





cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily handled, 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are mot dangerous. Horns cost 
Money; remove them with the sew 


Improved Keystone Dehorner 
quickest, cleanest, strongest and most 
Satisfactory 


. Clean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; no bruising. M 
back guarantee. Send for pooklen, 


MM. T. Phillipe, Box 1! Pomeroy, Pas 
GOLD FILLED SIGNET FREE 


Ring. Warrcuted 3 Years. 
Send 1s to pay poctage, packing and ad- 
verising Any initial enyraved Free. 
King sentsame dae monev is received. 


Bept. GS THE AUCTION, Atticbers, Mess. 
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be much above the average; if to the con- | 
frary, poor and low of promise, the future | 
volume and quantity of production is| 
much in doubt, and of assured low char-| 
acter. 

The time to commence the selection of 
brood sows really should be at their 
time of farrow. Most all practical hog- 
men note each pig’s characteristics as 
they come into the world, and mark in 
their memory the ones that are notably 
strong and vigorous, that start immediate 
the teat, and put in full time 
suckling. Barring misfortune, such gilts 
from good-sized litters will ultimately 
develop into the most desirable of brood 
sows, that will produce large and strong 
healthy litters of pigs, that will in turn 
produce like, thus establishing a high 
ratio of finished pork products to the pro- 
ducing unit. This is one of the secrets 
of success in the hog business. 

At about the time that the young boars 
should be separated from the weaning 
litters, is an opportune time to make tho 
first step in actually selecting the future 
brood sows for the herd. The qualifica- 
tions to be sought for in conformation 
are as follows: Size fairly large for age 
and type; good length of body and back | 
without depressions; the back should be 
slightly arched, even and full, with the 
rib-line even from shoulder to ham, with | 
the loins fully developed; the rump and 
loins should be broad, showing more 
width of body than through the should- 
ers; the frame and bone should be indic- 
ative of good size and strength. She may 
be inclined somewhat to being rangy 
but quality must always accompany. 
The feet and legs should be straight and 
short, the legs set wide apart, showing 
good capacity of the chest; the feet and 
hoofs short and rounded, with short past- 
erns, standing on toes. 

The gilt should show a free use and 
carriage of body, plenty of action and 
style, but not too fanciful. The head 
and ears medium of size, very broad of 
face and between the eyes, tapering down 
to the end of the snout. 

The jowl should be clean cut or slightly 
rounded, never excessive. The neck need 
not necessarily be full and wide, so 
that it be without de “pressions and slop- 
ingly conforms in joining the head and 


searc *h for 





shoulders. Special attention must be 
given to the heart-girth, and the width 
between the fore-legs, which, coupled 


with the width between the e es, are in- 
dicative of high constitutional vigor and 
stamina. Post-mortem examinations at 
packing-houses reveal that the greater 
percent of tuberculosis-tagged hogs are 
narrow of face or chest, showing plainly 
the evidences of incorrect cross-bred and 
inbred practices, without cognizance 
of breeding laws. 


' Get Prof. Beery’s Wonderful Free 





"HORSE-TRAINER'S PROSPECTUS” 


If you love horses and are ambitious to make more money, you should write at 
once for this remarkable book written by Prof. Jesse Beery, King of Horse Tamers 
and Trainers, who has retired from the arena and is now 
teaching Professional Horse-Training by mail. 


How Horse-Trainers Make Fortunes 


The story of Prof. Beery’s marvelous career, which brought 

him fame and fortune as a horse-trainer, reads like a ro- 
mance. Men and women all over the country are making big 

money by following his wonderful methods. Why not you? 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Trainers and Tamers, 
Reveals Priceless Secrets of the Profession 


No other living man has such a marvelous insight into the nature of 
horses. He is now giving to the world the priccless secrets of his grand 

rofession. Teaching men—yes, and women—to train vicious, tricky, 
Picking. scary, balky, unruly horses and colts to drive. How to cure 
all bad habits of horses—how to double and treble their value by his BANG! BANG! 


simple, humane methods. tf You Make Less Than $1,200 to $3,000 a Year, 
Investigate This Remarkable Money-Making Opportunity 


The demand for good horse-trainers far exceeds the supply. Owners 

ladly pay $15 to head to have unruly Pesees and green colts broken. 

any make ~ money buying cast-off kickers and tricksters cheap, 
ling them for a few days and re-selling at high prices. 


Learn Horse-Training and Colt-Breaking by Mail 


Prof, Beery guarantees to teach you at home. éazing your apere time, the se- 
crets of his marvelous mastery over horses. Don't bea plodd why t into the 
horse-training profession. Reap the rewards of success. Write for the gran 
free **Horse-Trainer's jpectus”’ ay. Tell me all about your horse, 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box9 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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a is the time to give your horses, i sheep and hogs 
Animal Regulator * i romotes digestion, 


so saves feed; keeps 
li and bowels active; insures health, and increases profits 
ceteanr 25c, 50c, $1; 25-Ib Pail, $3.50 
mole, re ine Liniment The best family liniment. 
cured i 


plying Good for man and beast 
25c, 50c, $1 
“Your ceca back if it fails.”’ Pratts Peest-charing Booklet FREE at dealers, 


or writeus PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Chicago 

































Run on Kerosene—Cut Fuel Cost in Two 


Ellis Engines on gasetine, kerosene or any fuel oil without extra equipment. On hapesene they give 
eee power than ot on gasoline. Do more work and save you 50c on th 
fuel. Strongest, 


h. t linder ngine wil do. yr! juiring fron +7 isi 15h, The ia 
. D., two 0} e io any work requ: m ¥ 
vibration. ‘Low Vs 


cost, low cost to run, easy to operate. 









giving three engin Force-feed oller, 
automobile muffler, speed-changing governor and many other exclu- 
sive features. Run either Saae Wense ian ——— Feamee. Buy di- 
rect from factory save money guaran 
30 1. Ay trial. Write for ~ Poi -~ $e ewes tole Madels with 


have patent throttle, es in one, 


"ELLIS ENGINE CO., $01 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 








The gilt should be of good depth of 














body, the ham well rounded and deep, with | 
the big end up, the sides deep and full) 
with considerable length, shoulders well 
filled, but not excessive compared wit’. 
the hams. The underline straight, even 
and wide, with indications of good space 
for the vital organs, and the udder should 
show at least ten or twelve well developed 
teats. More than this is unnecessary, a> 
the best results are obtained when sows 
farrow from eight to twelve pigs and raise 
from seven to nine pigs. These figures 
represent about the highest power of pro- 
ductivity for the producing unit by hogs. 
In conjunction with all other qualifica- 
tions of the brood sow, the feeding and 
maturing qualities must ever be recog- 
nized. Too quick a maturity is almost 
as bad as slow and hard maturity. In- 
dividuals that tend to get their growth,at 
a tender age, small of frame and bone, 
should be discarded from the breeding | 
herd, likewise those that become too! 
roangy, or wolfish in appearance. Double 
the number of gilts required should be 
selected, so that the cline out process 
may be carried on with a free hand; for 











spring gilts may be termed as experimental 
Continued on page 35 













Crooked Spines Made Straight 


You need not venture the loss of apenny. No matter how 
serious your case, no r what else you have tried, the . 
Sheldon Method will help youand probably wholly over- 
come youraffiiction. Weare so sure of this that we will 
make a Sheldon A Apotenn suit your special condition 
and let you decide, after 30 days, whether you are sat- 
isfied. We make this unusual offer simply because the 
16,000 cases trea: tutely prove the wonderfu! ben- 
efit the Sheldon Method brings spinai sufferers, young and old, | 


Use the Sheldon Method 30 Days at Our Risk 


There is no need to suffer longer or bear the torture of old-fash- 
jioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appliance gives 
an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weakened or de- 
formed spine and —_ almost immediate relief even in the 
most cases. It is as easy to put on or take off as a coat, 
does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. 

The price is within reach of all who suffer. You owe 
it to yourself, or the afflicted one in your family, to 
find out more about it. Send for our book. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 238 24th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


_YOU ARE MAKING A MISTAKE | 


If do not investigate the **T: one, two and four Lope 
po . bawavenoor ee superior to —- 
1X to 50 Horse Power. Weight and bulk are half that 


of slow speed engines, with greater durability. 

Costa leas to buy” less to run Fun. Saves hell the tuet of the 

average engine. y, ly started. i wy + 
overcome. | Gresbly mounted om a any , Wy. 


or engine 
meet every farm power TEST Iv ON VOUR F ‘amm 30 
YS FREE. If convinced that it is the best engine craranw & say onies, eep it—we 
because we know . Write for and special easy terms. 
TEMPLE PUMP 4 cturer > 





























































































Veterinary 
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tepartment. Questions answered free through this de 
artment but answers at cnce by mai lare 50 cents an ip 
Give age and sex of animals, together with symp 
The remedies pre 





ry 
ms and previous treatment. ifany 
ribed in these colu 
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advert 








our readers sh< 





wever 
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sing ¢ 






of having been scientifically com- 
more effective than medi 
Address all com 
Farming. 


and on account 
nded will be found to be 
compounded by local druggists 
cations to Veterinarian, Successful 























worms on the outside of the bum gut and along the 
‘ bone as far up as the liver worms were 

wrge around as the lead in a pencil and about 
me. What kind were they and are 
injurious to man? Could they be Stephan- 
wrus, or lard worm?—Mrs. W. B., Tenn I am 
inable to diagnose the particular worms you men- 
t on from your description Undoubtedly, they are 
of Felaria Papillosa which works through 

walls of intestines and may be fo ae in any 
part of ‘the body They are common to other 
mals, and possibly the human race. Thorough 


woking of the pork will prevent repr oduction 
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Obscure Lameness —Bay mare nine years old, 
‘ “ight 200 Ibe About two years ago she be- 
ne lame un her right front foot. The horse doctor 
sid it was a sprain just above the hoof. One doc- 
had me blister the inside and outer side of ber 

st above the hoof, applying the liniment once 





ten days, then stop for 15 days and re- 






























































Keep the toes short and soak the boofs if necessary 








mne are intended to be prepared by 
uld consult 
as in many cases reliable 
edies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 


Dee 


M es, lowa 
Worms Hogs fat and showing no signs of worms. 
a slight. weakness in the loins, and when 
hered were found to contain hundreds of 


Subecribers are invited to make inquiry through thi® 


} gest. 


| The party 


kept off the pavement for a year 


Er Mare 14 rs old that bas bunches 
on her knees; some of them are on the joints and 
some are just bene on the outer sides. I first 
noticed them one year ag She seemed a little 

ame in oneleg. Have not treated them. What can 
be done? I let her run out to pasture last summer, 
but it did not help her. 1 would like to raise colt 


from her, but cannot get her with foal.—J. K. B.., 
Pa. Very be done for those bony deposits 
around the You may try a light blister 
ten days apart for a few applications, such as 
Spanish fly 1 part, lard 4 parts ave the 
uterus dilated and change stallions,but remember 


little ear 
knees 


os 


those kind of mares are not the kind to raise sound 
healthy colts 
Paral Couple of young pigs which are in 


good ¢ condition andes at heartily, but seem to lose the 
of their hind legs Sometimes they will keep 
stepping from one to the other leg, faster and faster 
until the legs let them down, then they sit up lik« 
a dog. Sometimes as I watched I thought th: 
weakness in the back, and again it seems in the 
legs. They have free range of the fields and yards 
Please tel] me what to do.—G. W., 8. D. Paralysis 
comes from so many causes it is hard to say from 
the description you furnish whether it is from 
absorption of certain food stuff, worms or other 
diseases like rheumatism, injuries, ete. Try giving 
them a vermifuge as powdered areca nut, 1 grain 
to each pound of hog, in a little milk, etce., re- 
peat ip a few days 


use 


Chronic Laminitis.—Nine-year-old brown mare, 
weighing 1,450 pounds, which I bought lAst spring 
Several days after I had her she showed stiffness in 
her legs. At first I thought it was due to standing 
in the barn but she hasn't improved any since, nor 
has she become worse. She seems to be stiff in the 
joints of all four legs. Sometimes she will go lame 
on one or the other leg. When standing she will 
generally stand on tiptoes with one of her forelegs 


She is worse on the road; she don’t like to trot, and 
she always holds her tail half cocked while running. 
She acts as though it hurt to bend her legs. When 


she runs in the pasture for several days she don't 
show much of it. She has good appetite and is 
always in good condition She is standing on 
ground floor and running in field at day time 
Have not had any shoes on her yet. Her hoofs are 
in good shape. She has no trouble about backing. 
I am feeding her prairie hay, oat straw, oats, corn 
and stock tonic. Don't know if she bas ever been 
treated before. Is not in foal. Some tel] me it is 
caused by hard driving while young. What is 
your opinion and what treatment would you sug- 
She has not been sick in any way since I got 
ber J. D. W., lowa The trouble is all in the 
front feet and you may help your mare by proper 


b 
n 


shoeing. Keep the hoofs soft with hoof oil, but 
undoubtedly ae will never have new feet. 
Mammitis —Cow will be fresh Jan. 24th. She 


is fat and gives about six quarts of milk a day. 
I bought her from said she had never 


been dry since she had her first calf. She is now 
ive years old: one half of her udder is hard, « 

pecially the hind quarter of it. What can I do 
for her so her udder will come all right? Which 


would you advise me to do, to milk this cow up to 
she is fresh, or to try and put her dry now.—W. M 
J., Pa. When the g) hendll in the udder are de- 
stroyed by disease and hardened up there is no 
treatment that will prove successful. If she is 
giving a good supply of milk, better to keep her 
milking, as ing ay make conditions 
worse 


Pow Lamenes 
1,300 pounds 


ary ber up m 


—4 year old black horse, weighs 
He went lame last Apri! on one front 


foot I could notice it when trotting but could 
ot tell which foot he was lame on. Could not 
notice any swelling and the foot looked sound 
The last few weeks I have noticed a sinking high 
up in the right shoulder which looks like a sweeney 
I have not worked him very much. Have used 
Dr. Sloan's liniment but he seems to be getting 
worse If you can tell me what to do for him it 
will be appreciated.—L. 8., Iowa. Have your horse 


examined for coffin joint lameness. The wasting 
way of the muscl ilder is due to lame- 
ness lower down by not using the limb as much as 


les of the sh« 





SUCCESSFUL FA Rb 1G 
. | to shoe; rock the toes. The black mare is perhaps 
i <i ; | suffering from laminitixe or founder. Let the soles | 
grow thick and the same treatanent will apply to her | 
ae the other. Usually these horses get better if 


can contains 24 times as much as small, 








DEATH TO HEAVES 


AND |NDIGESTION ™®Ur=* 


A Safe, Permanent 
Cure 





Indigestion causes Heaves 
NEWTON’S Bove. Sore. De 
temper and ndiges- 
| tion Cure pes at the root of the trouble by 
correc Indigestion, and is theref: re 
| Death to eaves. 

Heaves is not a Lung Trouble. Heaves i 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeeding 
bulky food or violent exercise on an overtaxed 
Stomach. 

Newton's cures Chronie Cough, caused by In- 
digestion and the after-effects of Distemper. It 
cures Distemper by driving the poison from the 
blood. Newton's, in correcting Stomach and 
Bowel troubles, makes it A Grand Conditioner, 
Expels Intestinal Worms. Cures Colds, Acture 
Cough, prevents Colic, Staggers, ete. A Blood 
Purifier, cures Skin Eruptions. Economical to 
use; dose is small. Equally effective for all stock. 

Put up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00. Large 
and is 
recommended for Heaves and Chronic Cough. 





Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every can, 
Book with full explanation sent free. 

The Newton Remedy Co., Toledo, 
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fun hh 


Covers 56 Forms of —_ 
p aR, send our— ana ———— Contract 
every, yor-t ye free Go berse 


a 

Write! AND STOP.THE LOSS. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commercedve. Binghamton, WY. 
Draggists everywhere sell Save-the-Herse WITH 
CONTRACT or sent by us Express Prepaid. 


A BSORBINE 


\~ will reduce inflamed x Ty 
Soft Bunches. in 


unhealthy bere a q 


to . does no 
iS eias Bae 
uces Swol- 


ten Veins, Goitre, Wer “hrelos, 
Bruises, stops Pain and Infamma- 
tion. Price $1.00 per bottle at deal- 

rs or delivered. ili tell you more 
if you write. ufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Fine Tone 
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the other Get the foot right and the shoulder wil 
fill « 

Putrid Milk.—Cow; lately her milk has become 
| so that it has a bad emel! and taste Her feed con- 
sists of corn fodder, marsh-hay, corn, bran, and raw 
potatoes, with occasionally some cabbage leaves, 
and I also give her Wilber’s Stock Food. This is 
the third time her milk has got so, but always in 
the winter time. She is 8 years old. Can you tell 
me what to do to make the milk good.—O. M. H., 
H., Mich. Putrid milk may be caused by tainted | 
| food, producing decomposition in the digestiv | 
apparatus, impure water to drink, uncleanliness of 
the premises and utensils used in the stable, or 


ad 
peat That was in August of this year, but she is 
till as lame as ever. The fever was so great at 
ne time this summer that the frog of her foot 
pealed out. She is a fine mare. I had refused 
wo h vundred dollars for her several times before she 
beeame lame. Kindly advise me what to d H 
H. D.. Nebr. Fron yur description I am unabk 
» diagnose your case The fever may have been 
produced by the blister und the sl edding of the 
rog is common to sound feet Describe more fully 
»¢ appearance of the foot and the action of the 
! la I have a fine Jersey cow 2 years old 
giving milk She has sores breaking out all over 
her The hind part of her udder is raw and yel- 
w water oozes from it. She is fat d eats heartily 
Please inform me what the disease and what to do | 
r her ; Ky Your cow is suffering from | 
ariola pe age alled cow pox, a contagious 
sas Wash oroughly twice a day withwarm 
ater containing ry A, enapooe of cpeolin to the pint 
will usually « » cure in a wee or ten 
Wart Two-year-old cow has a blood wart on 
ight hind leg between the hoof and heel. It is 
nd watery and is t #126 » hen egg now. I 
call a blook wart Please tell me what 
lo for it H lowa If you can tie a 
harness thread around the wart, do so, drawing it 
at nough so that the blood will not nourish it 
t will drop off. If not, cut off and apply a bandage 
w the first day to stop th« od, then cauterize 
with a nitrate of silver pe ew times Ther 
se powdered alum until healed 
‘ Joint Lamene Mare 12 vears old that is 
an the stifle joint. I bought her last spring 
She was then quite lame. I blietered with liniment 
nd it was as I my yosed cured, but now she is very 
ar She does very little work, so did not 
n why she should bee ame again 
“t take on flesh as sh ld with the 
. Kindly give Ine ™ al egard- 
‘ B. H.. N. J. Your treatment is all 
re " ou should ntinue it nger It will 
out one year effect I} eness 
: at the e of her ati 
la Mare oming 3 years In spring; she 
right bay in good condition as far as I can 
t i always een, but she has a growth of 
i on her face, about 4 or 5 inches from 
ght on bone It is hard and does not ap- 
pea hurt her Now one is coming ther 
le It spoils the looks of her head. Also have a 
ac ma } years last spring with one bunch on 
r Wi t what can I do for it? I feed 
aw. prairie hay and oats, and they run on 
ng all sur er and nice days in wint 
N., N. Dak Are you r halters are loowe 
rh i natural grow t tl head at this 
Thi sa mn { urged ft of 
ace jaw Snouid ti steoparosis r Dig 
} : treat A ‘ : mpiet« 
nge ‘ 1 re r e range for a 
/ “ Shoat 7 months old s the black 
It weighed at 125 | ds t has 
' way hall It has it w about six 
s. Itisa sow. We greatly appreciate a 
F. R., lowa. Be ommence with a dose 
ol 2 t } ounces sweep away the 
, then follow with a tablespoon of tincture 
See that food and water is pure, also good 
i. Put lime in drinking water; boiled wheat 
milk is aleo good. When pain exists give 
spoon doses of tr. opiun 
. La Bay horse about 
ars i, sore in front foot. Am bathing his legs 
with vinegar and saleratus. Another black mare 7 
ears old seems to be stone sore; am using the 
same remedy bathing from hoof to knee. Seems 
be more in the of than in the first one. These 
horses were bought in the city Please give your 
advice and remedy M. 8. 8., Pa. I would think 
the bay horse had navicular or coffin joint disease 





vessels in which the milk is deposited. Look over 


the foregoing suggestions and if you find the cause, 


orrect it. Also give a tablespoon of byposulphate 
of soda dissolved in the drinking water twice a 
day for a week or ten days 


Lameness.—Our family horse run a weed about | 
2 inches into her foot last April. We had a vet- 
erinarian pul] the 7 out, and he gave us oy 4 
cine to put on it. It has all healed up but she i 
still lame in her front ‘_ The first joint is An 
larged and she doen't use her foot to step on it 


much. She just steps down just a little on the 
froat of her foot. 1 think the hoof has not grown 
like it ought t« She is a good driving horse, 22 


years old. We would like to do something for her 
if you could tell us.—Mrs. W. D. C., Iowa. The 
foot bas likely contracted by not being used for 
some time. Shorten it up to natural size and “P- 





ply a blister, such as Spanish fly, powdered, 
ounce, lard three ounces; repeat in ten days. 








‘arnt bie money 


Ww system. 
note in your ~ om Viotintate mae srrolete ouch PE 


er or no charge 
"Ss of Music. ee 


Hog Cholera Antitoxine. 


Cures hog cholera in advanced stages, also 
will immune well hogs if vaccinated. Any 
farmer can inject his own hogs. Full direc- 
tion free. A $10 bottle is enough for 20 hogs, 






x4 








| $15 for 40, $20 for 65, $25 for 100 head. 


THE F, & H. CO. Guttenburg, lowa. 
Farmers Sons W. 


— and fair education to work jn an ba J 
fie Bensch cc sce, giving full particulate, 
once, 

erinery Seience Associstion, Dept. 

It costs only a ome cent pestal card 
te amewer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
Gollars wortt of information. 
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Profitable Pork Production 
Continued from page 33 

breeders. Fall gilts are somewhat better. 
Even yearling or tried sows often prove 
disappointing. In all classes the culling 
out process should never cease. It is 
well to discard the aged sow that does not 
farrow over six pigs, while the gilts may 
be tried again, if they farrow at first low 
litters, which is often influenced by wrong 
care of the boar and breeding practices. 
It is well to give all selected gilts a fair 
trial before discarding them. 
The gilts thus selected should be placed 

in a good pasture lot with access to plenty 
of pure and clean water, with clean and 
comfortable quarters for sleeping, and 
fed a well balanced ration low in fattening 
qualities. Shorts slop, oats, milk, with a 
little corn on alfalfa pasture make a 
splendid combination. The idea is to 
keep the. gilt growing, developing all 
summer and fall, finally to emerge into a 
big, stretchy dam by the month of Nov- 
ember, of size and in condition to be served 
for a spring litter, with almost every 
assurance that her litter will resemble 
herself and be plenty in number. 
Note-In another article Mr. Dawson will tell 
of the care and feeding of the sow. 


FOE 
A Lesson in Feeds 


Continued from page 17 
centages of protein, while corn and tim- 
othy hay contain but little. 

The kinds of animals that require the 
most protein are young and growing 
animals, work animals, and animals pro- 
ducing milk or young. The first are 
building muscle; the second must con- 
Stantly repair and replace muscular tissue 
broken down during labor, and the third 
Tequires protein to supply the large 
amount of that material contained in 
milk and the unborn young. 

Other important ingredients of feeding 
stuffs are called “carbohydrates.” They 
form fat, furnish heat for the body and 
supply energy. Animals which are being 
fattened for market are the ones which 

should be fed a ration containing a high 
percentage of carbohydrates. Corn is 
especially rich in ¢ arbohydrates and that 
is the reason why it is the greatest fat- 
tening feed known. 

A certain amount of mineral matter, or 
ash, asit is commonly called, is required 
by animals, and is used largely in form- 
ing bone; but the common feeds are so 
well supplied with ash that animals 
seldom want for that material. 

Practically all feeds contain protein, 
carbohydrates and ash but not in the best 
proportion for animals. The important 
thing is to know enough about the com- 
position of the common feeds on your 
farm, and about the needs of the different 
kinds of farm animals to enable you to 
feed the combination of feeds which will 
give the best results. 

If any of our Junior Farmers do not 
have a book or bulletin giving the com- 
position of feeding stuffs, we can supply 
them with a table giving that information 
if they will write us, enclosing a two- 


cent stamp. 
Index for 1912. 

All who have been keeping the copies 
of Successful Farming during the year 
just closing can have a printed index of 
the 12 issues if they ask for it. The in- 
dex will be mailed free just as soon as 


possib! .. 
—fCE=- 


The hog can make more meat from a 
bushel of corn than any other animal, but 
even the hog cannot do this most efficient 
work when fed an exclusive corn ration. 
He should have a small amount of tank- 
age or other feed rich in protein. 


Now is the time to begin fitting the 
brood sows for their important work. 





































































A LAME HORSE IS WORSE 
i THAN NOHORSE 


Horse? You can’t afford to 
keep it and you can’t sell it. You can put 
it out of its suffering—or you can practically give it away. 
Losing money any way you figure. Maybe you have tried to cure it— 
and now consider it incurable. Here is a $1,000 guarantee that you can / 
cure it, cure it quickly, and make it as sound as it ever was. Mack’s $1,000 
Spavin ” Remedy has saved many a horse for years of hard, useful work, ‘that 
veterinarians gave up.' Whether it is spavin, ringbone, thoroughpin, curb, capped 
hock, shoe boil, sprung knee, ruptured tendons, sweeny or any other cause of 
lameness, Mack’ s $1,000 Spavin Remedy will cure 
it. If it does not, your money will be refunded 
—every cent of it. it you can’t get ’s $1,000 
Spavin Remedy at your nearest druggist’s, send us 
$5.00 and we will ship it to you direct, express 
prepaid, and send our $1,000 Guarantee "Bond to 
refund your money if the cure is not made. 

If you have any doubts what is the cause of the 
lameness, our expert veterinarian will tell you just 
exactly what to do to bring about a permanent and 
speedy cure. 

On picture of horse mark with an X just where 
swelling or lameness occurs, then clip out the illus- 
tration coupon and mail it to us, together with a 
letter telling what caused the lameness, how long horse has been lame, how it affects 
the animal's gait, age of horse, etc. We will tell you just what the lameness is, and how 
to relieve it quickly. Absolutely no charge. Write today. Our free book, “‘ Horse 
Sense No. 2,”” mailed free to all who write. 

The Voluntary Testimonial of a Pleased User Must Be Convincing. 


McKALLOR DRUG CO., Binghamton, N. Y. Fredericksburg, Tex., 2-11, 1912. 

Dear Sir:—I used your MACK’S THOUSAND DOLLAR SPAVIN REMEDY and OINTMENT for Pastern 
Joint Lameness according to directions, and my horse was sound as soon as I completed the course. I am very 
thankful for your kind attention and advice in the treatment of this case. Yours very truly, 


ADOLPH H. MOELLERING. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





McKALLOR DRUG COMPANY, 





















absolutely fired off t That’s the story of every 
"Gepeader that tries to AJ Quality uality with a Galloway. they 
simply can’t touch Mandt’s New Gear. Why should 





consider any other? Why should you pay dealers’ hol ub 
brices fora coroner that can’t approach thisquality? Then 


iy ’s my d m_factory price which lets you 


ave . $25 to 


Let me prove it on your farm ~ 
No obligations to you. You don’t even have to buy if 
you can’t see that every word I say is true. I 
assume all responsibility. Choose from six sizes 
be meatonce. Get my offer 
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at my risk. 














est book 

Gold” FREE. 
Contains the onc down infor- 
mation the great soil experts 
ot Sacmntes have discovered [, 



















ues. Book worth a good 
iaty I send it PREE. Don’t hesitate— 
o ie a will pay you. 
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FR REE- -FARM AccOUNT Book 


Know fi ow 
pam dill tuy comic Midas Farm Account Gook. It 
will be sent free to any farmer who will be good enough to tell woo and where 
le is. The cost of a crop never demanded closer attention. farming 
pets money in the bank This book is arranged to keep all accounts in simple 
tp ete pm bawy practical, than trying to remern 

them oo J — ewes ae ores tap 
record ; section for personal pages; or pencil. 
Not a cheap affair. It is smeant for business. Its quality is in keeping with 
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From a Jackknife to a Jack F arm 


Mules are good 


workers anywhere q 






, 
a, - 





f Last year the Limestone Valley Farm, owned by Louis 
Monsees of Pettis county, Missouri, disposed of $70,000 worth 
of jacks, jennets, and mules. “A pretty ood business is mule 
raising,’ you perhaps remark. Yes, mule farming is a good 
business that has to deal with a stable product for which there 
is a continual demand. As long as coal is mined, as long as 
timber is cut, as long as corn, cotton, and rice are cropped, as 
long as railroads are built the demand for the 
mules will be keen and their price will be high. 
The advent of the motor truck and of power 
machinery have had little effect on the mule 
traffic © serve certain purposes the mule is 
unexcelled as a beast of burden,and, on this ac- 
count his services will always be at a premium. 
The story of Mr. Monsees’ entry into the mule 
business is interesting. He was a bred-and- 
raised-in-Missouri boy so that it was quite nat- 
ural that from infaney he should exhibita liking 


for mules than whieh there are none better than 
“Show me” state. Ata 


those produced in the 

tender age his liking for the mule had increased to 
such an extent that he bartered all his worldly 
wealth, consisting of two pocket knives, a pistol, and $4 
in cash for a decrepit old jack. Henceforward, thisan- 
imal was his talisman. Young Monsees read, t 

and thought mule. He never tired of yarning with 
the dealers of his locality coneerning the merits and 
weaknesses of his favorite animals. The result was 
that this Missourian was pretty thoroughly versed 
in muleolgy at the time when most boys of his age are 
donning their first pair of long breeches. 

Is it to be wondered at that Mr. Monsees has at- 
tained success as a mule and jack raiser? His every 
hope and ambition were centered in the business an 
what he did not know about the mule, its make 
and possibilities, wasn’t 
Monsees began busi- 
as money was 



































up, conformation, 
to be known. Mr 
ness on a small scale 
fairly scarce with him. From the offset, _ 
however, he appreciated the value of ~ 
good blood and strong family lines in the 
selection of his foundation stock. Right off 
the handle he paid $1,300 for a jack and three jennets that 
constituted the beginning of what today ranks as the largest 
jack and jennet farm in the world. : 

Then, as the scope of his operations enlarged and the demand 
for his animals increased, he expanded his work. When he was 
well established he electrified the dealers of the country by the 
purchase of Superior Mammoth, one of the finest jacks that was 
ever foaled, for which he paid $2,000 which was the top price 
time that had ever been paid for an animal of that 


at that 
Henceforward, the breeding herd, the number of 


haracter 


irket mules, and the size of the Limestone Valley Farm ex- 


nded hand in hand. 
es seven hundred ; 


In consequence, the place today em- 
icres of fertile, rolling land which is 








A good prospect — worth money, too 
ready to be mated with the jack in order to create more of 
their kind. Occasionally, some owner will cross a jennet on a 





George H. Dacy 





worth upwards of $175 an acre while the permanent. breeding 
squad that is maintained on the farm includes seventy -five jen- 
nets and three jacks. 

Formerly, the Monsees farm annually marketed a bumper 
crop of mules, but as the owner has established a reputation 


for fine jacks and jennets he has ually decreased the scope 
of his operations in raising and fattening mules for market, 
However, there is no man m Missouri better qualified to dis- 
cuss the mule question or to talk on the merits and defects of 
these animals, they in the field or in the show ring. At 

resent, he makes a practice of retaining the pick of the progeny 
for use in his breeding herd while wp Met of all the rest of 
the youngsters, consisting of some fifty animals, through the 
medium of private and public sale. 

The custom on this farm is to allow the foals to run with their 
mothers until they are about seven months of age when the 
young jacks and jennets are separat- 

ed, the former being run in pasture 
with mares while the jennets re- 

main with their dams. At the age 
of two and one-half to three years 
the jacks are removed to indi- 
vidual box stalls and paddocks. 
These young sires are matured 
on clover and bluegrass meadow 
while their grain ration in- 
cludes oats, bran, and a little 
corn. Both in the case of the 
young jacks and jennets the 


endeavor is to w the ani- 
mals to a healthy 


and vig- 
orous maturity. 

At the age of three years 
the jacks are ready for ac- 
tive service and at this 
time a good sire will serve 
& from sixty to seventy 
==" mares and will sell for 
‘S about $1,000. The 
Bs jennets run with their 

cams until they are three 
years old, when they are 


stallion, the offspring being called a hinny. Where animals 
of size and breeding are employed in this union the hybrid 
offspring is quite the equal of the mule. 

Missouri is the leading mule state in the Union; according 
to the recent census her mule population numbers over 360,000 
animals. The Missouri mule is valued at an average price of 
$126.75 each, according to these statistics. During the last 
decade the value of the “show me” state mules has increased 
over one hundred and eighty percent from avaluation oi 
$15,482,282 to $43,438,702 the present estimate. Further- 
more, over forty percent of all the farms in Missouri are engaged 








Limestone Valley Farm, famous 


700-acre mule farm evolved from two 





jackknives, a pistol and $4 cash 
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to a greater or less degree in raising or 
fattening mules for market. 

Like the beef cattle industry, the mule 
business is a many handed proposition. 
From the time of its birth until it is 
marketed as a mature individual the 
mule may pass through the hands of 
three or four different farmers. One will 
raise the animal, the mule being foaled 
by one of ‘the mares employed on this 
farm. This countryman will doubtless 
sell the mule as a weanling to a second 
farmer who will run the youngster on blue 
grass pasture and feed him enough grain 
to develop plenty of brawn, bone, and 
muscle. A third farmer may then 
buy the mule, break him to work and re- 


S 








Mules will do more work on less feed than will the best horses. 


tain him until he is mature and then sell 
the animal to the local mule dealer or to 
another countryman who will fatten the 
animal and ultimately sell him as a fat, 
mature work mule on the central market. 

According to present prices mature 
mules are worth upwards of $200 
animal, while weanlings will jmmniee 
price of $75 -a head. The range in the 
price of yearlings is from $119 to $125; 
two-year-olds bring in the nei zhborhood 
of $150; while three-year-olds sell for $175 
to $200. Dealers claim that the demand 
for mules was never more vigorous and 
that exceptionally fancy prices are being 
paid for spans and teams of the best 
quality. 

An erroneous belief is prevalent in many 
sections of the country that all mules are 
balky, ill-tempered, and obstinate. The 
reverse is really the case as mules that 


mand a high price on the market. One 
of the strong points about the mule as a 
farm animal is his relative freedom from 
the diseases and blemishes to which the 
horse is subject. You never hear of a mule 
being foundered, because he knows e nough 
to quit eating when his hunger is satisfied. 
If a mule gets caught in a wire fence he 
doesn’t thresh around like a horee would, 
but he stands quictly until some one re- 
leases him. 


“The mule will do more work on less 
feed than the best horse. I have scen 
mules get fat under work that would 


completely wear out the average work 
hoses. Alfalfa or clover bay or corn-fodder | 








= 


with plenty of oats, bran, barley, corn, or 
other nutritious grain will keep the mules 
in tiptop shape for hard work. In addi- 
tion plenty of ~ water should be access- 
ible for the mules that are stabled or 
pastured. An elaborate barn is not ne- 
cessary to provide shelter for the work 
mules. Any dry shed that adjoins a small 
paddock wil! furnish fine quarters for 
these hardy animals. Of course, d 

the winter they must be kept warm 

not maintained in a cold shelter.” 

One of the attractive features about 
mule-raising centers around the fact that 
it is necessary to invest but little money 
to embark in the business. For b 
work with other classes of live stock it is 
essential to purchase expensive purebred 
animals to be used as foundation stock. 
In the case of the mule farm it is onl 
necessary that the services of a good jac 





have been well cared for and kindly 





As long as corn, cotton and rice are cropped, as long as lumber is cut, coal is mined and railroads are 
built, mules will be in demand. 


treated as foals invariably develop into 
tractable and willing workers. The same 
is true of the mule that occurs in the case 
of the colt. Treat the youngster kindly 
and he will mature into a good, dependable 
worker; abuse him and he will become 
obstinate and unruly. It is really a case 
of directing the young animal in the right 


path so that in the future he will not 
deviate from it. m 
In speaking regarding the utilily of 


the mule as a farm animal or for work in 
the mine, lumber camp, corn or cotton 
field, or for service as a beast of burden on 
metropolitan streets, Mr. Monsees re- 
marked, “At the age of two years the 
mule is ready for hard work and hence- 
forward he is a steady and reliable wage- 
earner. At the age of four or five years he 


is 





be secured; the animal may be used co- 





operatively by several owners or recourse 
may be taken to the male that stands to 
public service. Any type of roomy, 
work mares such as are commonly found 
on the farm and are fifteen and one-half 
to sixteen and one-half hands high and 


weith from eieven hundred to fourteen 
hundred pounds is suitable as mule 
mothers. The cream of mule mares con- 


sists of females that have been sired by a 
draft stallion and are the product of a 
mare that traces back to saddle, thor- 
oughbred, or trotting ancestors 

The best type of jack to mate with 
mares of such qualifications is a jack 
possessing a long neck, medium bone, 
and plenty of style and action. The jack 
that stands from fifteen to sixteen hands 


is fully matured and in a condition to com- | 
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Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


will increase your profits by cut- 
ting your farming costs to the 
lowest notch. There is no trac- 
tion or belt job on the farm that 
this steel muscled horse will not 
handle at rock bottom cost. 

Depending on size, it gives you 
the power of 15 to 30 good horses, 
under absolute control of one man, 
and does your work quicker, better 
and cheaper. 

‘The oil cooled engine makes 
every season a Hart-Parr Oil Trac- 
tor season. Under a blistering sun 
or in freezing sleet, the unbroken 
hum of the motor, piles up bigger 
profits for you, 

There are few idle days with a 
Hart-Parr on the job. From plow- 
ing—on through the entire year's 
wheel of work, it furnishes safe, 
dependable, ever-ready power. 

Uses Cheapest Kerosene for Fuel 

Built in 30-40-60 B. H. P. Sizes 
Ask for our Casgiog and Literature 
on Power Farming Costs 
HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia. 





HOLDEN IDEAL 
CORN TESTER 


Tests by the only uniformly 
Successful method. The surest, 
ickest and best tester made. 
hews plainly tho otrong, | = 


CORN BOOK FREE 


“Corn Facts” is full of pract- 
if ical and valuable information 

about corn growing. t 
free. Write today. 


National Seed Tester Co. 


1720 Locust St. Des Moines, Iw 








Built so engine 
as & portable genera! utility en- 
without belt or sprocket chain. 


Gapactiies 2% to 3 tons per hour. 
can easily be used 
gine. Runs press 
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Cattle feeding is a painstaking science. 
Anyone who can do the work successfully 
is more or less of a scientist. No one is 
a suitable candidate for this position un- 
less he be patient and ever ready to do 
anything in any kind of weather, that is 
for the betterment of the cattie’s com- 
fort. No one can make a succesg of feed- 
ing cattle and feed only when he likes. 
But on beginning to feed a bunch of cat- 
tle make haste slowly. Do not crowd 
them. Too much corn will throw your 
cattle back a week or ten days and some- 
times it is with difficulty that some en- 
tirely get over the evils of overfeeding 
at the start. Feed a little corn first, 
gradually adding a little more each feed, 
consuming thirty days in getting your 
cattle on full feed. Real mouldy corn 
or hay should not be fed to anything, 
especially fattening cattle. It is as bad 
as impure water, only perhaps slower in 
effect. No one ever saved or made any- 
thing by feeding such stuff to fattening 
stock. Feed regularly and the same 
amount each time, except the little added 
each day to meet the demands of the 
growing cattle. A careless feeder will 
throw the entire lot off feed in one feed 
by giving a little too much. 

Watch your cattle closely, and see the 
effects of your methods of feeding. ‘Too 
much grain will cause scours and if con- 
tinued your steers will lose instead of 
gain flesh; hence you will lose money. 
That will not do. Feed so that they will 
clean it all up each feed and be as eager 
for the next feed as they were for the 


last. It is good feeding to have all 
cleaned up each feed and satisfied cattle 
at the end of each feed. 


In fattening cattle it is best peta 
to feed three times daily, grain in the 
morning, roughness at noon, and grain 
in the evening. Add a little more grain 
each feed, as their system demands, but 
look out for scours. ne heavy feed, 
then a light feed, then no feed at all fs 
unprofitable and will cause poor results. 
Regularity is the keynote in feeding cat- 
tle. Regular hours to feed and regular 
amounts at each feed. All changes of 


feed should be made slowly and care- 
fully. Look well to the condition of your 
cattle. It is the indicator that tells the 


effect of your methods of feeding. 

Look well after your supply of water. 
Keep it clean and fresh all the time. 
Water is the cheapest and greatest ele- 
ment in the production of fat, so it 
should not be scarce. Keep an abun- 
dance always on hand except in their 
sleeping quarters and underfoot. There 
is the only place it is a detriment. A 
tank heater properly used is a money 
saver during icy weather. Get your cat- 
tle used to salt. When used to it, keep 
it where the cattle can eat all they want 
of it. It causes them to drink and eat 
more. To do well they must drink much 
All stock usually drink too little water 
during cold weather. 

Keek enough shoats or hogs running 
with the cattle to clean up all the waste. 
This saved and the manure properly ap- 
plied to the thinnest land will pay you 
well for all your care and trouble. Per- 
baps I ought not say trouble, as no suc- 
cessful feeder calls it trouble. It is a 
pleasure, and not trouble, for the suc- 
cessful feeder to fatten cattle. 

Careful feeders linger around the 
feed lot some, at least, each day looking 


for ailments. .A little lingering among 
the cattle with your eyes wide open will 
enable you to see any ailment and give 
you a nearly even start with it. You 
ean also see the good and bad effects 
of your methods of feeding and likely 
etudy out the cause why one does well 


and another one poorly. A little time is 


well spent lingering about the feed lot 
and pays big. It does not pay to feed 
and go at another chore without first 


looking the cattle over. One is almost as 
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You may look 
for months and find nothing wrong, then 


other. 


the 


necessary as 
all at once something happens. You see 
it and by prompt action you may save 
a fifty or seventy-five dollar animal that 
you would bave lost had you not locked. 
Constantly look out for ailments. The 
thrifty animal needs no especial atten- 
tion. 
RAISE YOUR FEEDERS. 

The habit of going to the city stock 
yards to buy feeders will most likely 
grow less and less. as the years go by. 
By carefully looking the situation over, 
one sees that the man who raises the 
calf up until it is a feeder is the one 
who has the largest profit and by far 
the least risk of loss. Wide awake men 
are now planning to raise their own 
feeders as soon as possible. More ground 
is bei sowed to grass and attention 
is turning towards breeding stock. Be- 
yond question this is the best method 
of handling fattening cattle. Raise them 
from the cows and fatten for the block 
at eighteen to twenty-four months of 


age. 

Next spring will be an @xcellent time 
to go to the city and pick a choice car- 
load of calvy heifers. Here you can get 
the desired color and nearly all looking 
alike. By this method you can tell noth- 
ing as to the breeding of these heifers 
but by getting a lot of choice heifers 
and a choice bul) to run with them this 
summer you will be wel] fitted out to 
make some easy money the following 
year. These heifers might be secured 
near home but usually the price is higher 
and the choice much limited while at 
the yards there is practically vo limit 
to one’s choice. 

HOW TO HANDLE CALVES FOR BEEF. 

As I am not speaking of dairying now, 
we will let the calves run with the cows 
and unless the cows give more than the 
calf will take no milking will be done. 
Only to avoid injury to the gow will 
any milking be done. If the cows and 
calves are kept near home, it is a splen- 


Hereis Your Chance 


Renters Wanted for Irrigated 


Lands in the Famous 
Twin Falls Country 


Mr. E. T. Meredith 
Publisher, “SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING,” 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

I think you must have among 
your readers some men who are 
renters and would like to try 
their hand on an irrigated farm 
in the Twin Falls Country. To 
several such men I can make a 
very attractive offer, and give 
them the chance of buying a farm 
if they like the country. They 
can depend on big crops under 
irrigation and if they are like 
other people they will like the 
country better than any they 
have ever lived ip. The wheat 
yields all over the tract are 
about 70 bushels per acre and 
with such land there is no ques- 
tion of success. Irrigation makes 
— sure. It is easily learned 
and no man would return to 
“sky farming’ after trying 

tion. 

Twin Falls country of 
southern Idaho comprises 650,- 
000 acres of land under the 
several irrigating systeme. 
There are 14 new towns, the 
largest being the city of Twin 
Falls, with 8,000 population. 
Any man with enou means 
to buy his equipment and keep 
himself and family for a few 
months can make a bigger win- 
ning here than in any country I 
know of, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in locating several such men 
on land now owned by me. I 
want to hear from any of your 
readers who would like to rent 
or buy 80 acres more or less. 
Let them tell me a what they 


want to do. ours. 
L. Hollister, 


H. 
1408 Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 





did plan to feed the calves all the oats 
and shelled corn mixed half and half 
that they will eat. During slack pasture 
feed clover or alfalfa hay in a low rack 
in connection with the grain. 

During cold or chilly damp weather 
it is a splendid plan to shed the calves 
at night, and during the day too if the 
calves are very small. The idea is to 
keep steady, constant, ranid erowth with 
no stop from the time the calf is born 
until it goes to the block. Never let the 
calves lose their sleek condition. Do not 
let them lose an ounce of fat. You say 
they will gain it back but I say not 
that one. It is like the lost coin, you 


Special Servi 


Adv. 
BEST BY TEST —96 YEARS 
Plant Your Acre 


K 
SIAR Write for Our Free Book 


Full instructions for planting and caring for trees 
and shrubs—the boiled-down experience of four 
generations of orchard and nursery men. To 
plant an orchard is the duty of every man. 


of trained men, will 

-_ you start your orchard t; suggest best 
for your locality; advise as to pruning, 
spraying, ete. This service is free, 





may get another but never the lost one. 
Do not let a pound you have gained be 
lost. The idea is to keep the gain you 
have and put on more as tapidly as 
possible. 
Feed a 
clover hay, 


variety of feeds—alfalfa or 
oat or wheat straw, oats and 
corn. Bed them well. Keep the chilly 
winds away. They will salance their 
own ration as their system demands. By 
following this method you will have a 


from your field. 
cash weekly, 


NEW IDEA 


IN TREE SELLING 


Exclusive territory; commissions on mail orders 
lew and original working plans; 
expense stock, attractive prices. 
Your opportunity for permanent and profitable 
business. Write today for your territory. Outfit free. 


MISSOURI NURSERY CO. LOUISIANA, MO. 





splendid lot of beauties, a pleasure to 
own, a joy to feed, and a hardship (on 
you) to sell.—James Wiltse. 


—Fek= 


The tank heater is a valuable acquisi- 


tion. 


Breed without feed never made im- 
proved stock of any kind. 


FOR 


Stock can stand severe cold if they are | 
in a dry, sheltered place; but why sub- 
ject them to severe cold? It costs more 
money to heat with feed than with shelter. 








CLOVER 


CHEAT 
Time toBuy 
Prices bound to be higher later. before advance 
and save money. Write today forspeciallow price and 
free samples of our Pure lowa Grown New Reclean- 


ed Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. Have al: alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds grass seed. Write usnow. 





A, A. BERRY SEED CO., Bex 119 fowa 
oo Snaps teens $ 
1 Nursery 0 
{ teed stock. Low 





lop end equase deal on ali stock. 
Bend for Shtalog and de Due Bill, Free. 
FARBURT BURSERIES, BOX],  FAIRBURT, NEB. 


Seed Potatoes! Cataiog Free. anen case 


POTATO CO., 
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Training the Colt 

At the present price of horses, one of the 
farmer's greatest investments is for horse 
power. The present outlook is, that this 
expense for many years will not decrease, 
and the probabilities are that horses will 
increase in price rather than decrease. 

There are but two ways to counteract 


this expense. One is to increase the ability | 
of the horse, and the other is to increase | 


the length of the time of service. The 
better a horse is trained, and the closer the 
understanding that exists between the 
horse and the driver, the greater will be 
the amount of work that a horse can do 
and, as the friction lessens, the longer will 

the working life of both horse and man. 

The average horse broken by the aver- 
age man does not know how to put its full 
strength to the work at hand, and often 
develops a bad temper that limits its use- 
fulness in many ways. Its willfulness 
causes a loss of time that amounts to many 
hours in a few months. The irritation 
caused by the driver lessens the ability of 
the horse to do his best work, and adding 
a broken implement, and now and then a 
broken vehicle, lack of control soon 
amounts to many dollars. 

The first requisite in colt training is a 
good working knowledge of the horses’s 
mind. There is a tendency among horse- 
men to attribute to the horse a great 
amount of intelligence and, in some cases, 
even the power of reason. It is absolutely 
necessary that this fallacy be eradicated 
from your mind, if you want a well trained 
horse. 

No horse, or other animal but man, has 
ever yet indicated any ability to reason. 
Reason is the ability to proceed from a 
cause to a conclusion. I desire to con- 
sider some acts horses are reported to have 
done, and show that there are other ways 
of explaining the horse’s actions besides 
the power to reason. 

The first is the old story of horses work- 
ing pump handles to get a drink of water. 
Now if the horse did it by reasoning, it 
must have thought something like this: 


“I saw my master working the pump | 
’ 


handle up and down and the trough was 
filled with water. Now, if I work the 
pump handle the same way, the trough 
will be filled and I can get a drink.” 

If you ever get the opport unity, watch 

his action and determine whether they 
indicate any such thoughts. His actions 
will be about as follows: Many times he 
will quench his thirst at the same trough, 
yaying no attention to the pump whatever. 
sete berth he comes when the trough is 
dry and sniffs about for water. He re- 
peats this process many times. He sniffs 
at the trough, the spout, the top and han- 
die. He pulls at each. Finally he makes 
an up wad down motion on the handle and 
a tiny stream trickles from the spout. He 
did not purposely pull the hande up and 
down, for maybe he had pulled it laterally 
many times. No onecan imply any reason 
so far, surely. If he has any reasoning 
power he will now, since he has succeded 
In getting water, repeat the moving of the 
handle and get water the second time. | 
But not so, he again sniffs and nibbles, 
and may be longer reaching the handle the 
second time than the first. After many 
trials, he finally happens to move the 
handle just right, and receives his drink. | 
He may repeat this round-about process | 
many times until by chance he begins at 
the handle and is rewarded. Thus, not by 
a process of reasoning, but by associating 
the handle and water by numerous repe- 
titions did the horse arrive at the process | 
of getting water. Where this one horse 
formed this habit thousands of others 
never formed such a habit. 

Another feat thatis often given as evi- | 
dence that horses reason is the ability | 
shown by many horses to open gates. 
Such gates have usually a very simple de- 
vice or a hook. A horse learns to operate 
this particulat gate just as the horse 
spoken of above learns to pump. Each 
reaches the end by accident and fixes the 
habit only by repetition. The least change | 


in the working of the pump or the gate 
breaks up the muscular Rabit the horse has 
gained, and he must begin over again. 

Any one who believes a horse reasons 
when it opens a gate will be easily unde- 
ceived if he changes the fastening to the 
other end and then watches the perform- 
ance of the horse. After he finds the fas- 
tening he has the entire process to learn 
again, simply because the peg pulls out 
in the opposite direction. 

I mention these instances because they 
are invariable pointed out as the highest 
indications of reason. Many other such 
incidents might be mentioned but the 
argument that any ability is shown by the 
horse to go from premise to a definite 
conclusion is entirely lacking. 

The horse in a state of nature remains 
generation after generation in the same 
mental condition. Never until they come 
into contact with man and receive training 
from him is there any progress in his men- 
tal equipment. Every indication points 
to the fact that whatever progress he 
makes, comes from without, not by any 
process of reasoning within. Therefore, it 
is necessary to bear in mind, in training a 
colt, that it will not gain in knowledge un- 
less its training is continued. It stops just 
where you leave it, except for the accident- 
al impressions made that attach some 
minor habit. 

I have discussed this point somewhat at 
length, because it is fundamental in train- 
ing horses. When a man realizes that he 
is training muscles to certain actions, and 
that through these muscles the brain is 
| trained, then and then only is he fit to 
| develop a horse.—Jesse Beery, 

—~LO ge 

| 

Molasses for Stock 

| TI have been feeding molasses experi- 
mentally this winter, and I am well pleased 
with the results. All kinds of stock like it, 
and when given with other food it serves 
not only as a food, but as an appetizer. | 
believe that with animals as well as people, 
the better they relish their food the more 
good it will do them. I have fed it in 
small quantities, only about a teacup, or 
1-2 pint at a feed, yet I can see a decided 
improvement. Cows gained in milk and 
in the amount of cream. When discon- 
tinued, they fell back. Horses love it and 
gain while eating it. The coats of both 
horses and cattle showed an increase in 
smoothness and brilliancy. I fed it to my 
moulting hens and noted a gain in plum- 
age, both in color and in growth of feath- 
ers. 

My brood sow has had her share with 
the rest, and although there is not as good 
a chance to see that the molasses has bene- 
fited her, she has done exceptionally well 
on a small amount of other food. As a 
winter teed I think it is very good. All 
sugar is heat-producing and contains a 
large amount of energy. 





In the way of cost, it does not seem to 
me to be as expensive as grain feed at pre- 
sent prices. While it will not take the 
place of grain feed it may be fed in place of 
a portion of the grain ration to the advan- 
tage of the animal and its owner’s pocket 
book. I buy it in small quantities at 17 
cents a gallon. Purchased by the hogs- 
head, it comes considerably cheaper. 

In the raising of young pigs I find it very 
beneficial. The bane of milk-fed pigs 
when they are from four weeks to three 
months old, is constipation. A small quan- 
tity of molasses in the milk once a day 
say a teaspoonful to each pig for the four- 
weeks-old pigs, gradually increased as they 
grow older, seems to keep them about 


| right. 


The cattle get theirs on their meal or 
ensilage. 
dry cornfodder, or any roughage that is 
not particularly relished, cattle will eat it 


much better if a little molasses is poured | 
It is the same with horses, although | 


on it. 
I usually feed it on the grain. It is put in- 


to the swill for hogs and int 
hens.—J. W. M. er: a2 an & 
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Protect Yourself 
from Drought 


The Only Plow That Does 


Yes sir, this remarkable plow actual- 
ly protects your crops from drought 
and it’s the on/y plow that does. Here's 
how: It leaves no air spaces between 
top and subsoil. Thus the moisture 
supply from below is not cut off. In 
times of drought, water comes up from 





subsoil, just like kerosene comes up @ 


lamp wick. It refreshes the roots of 
your plants—keeps the crop green, 
strong and healthy, even though the 
ground is parched and bone-dry on 
top. You see the 


Rock Island “C.T.X.” 
Universal Plow 


has a peculiay bottom—corkscrew-like in 
shape. On this plow, the dirt travels dack- 
ward and downward, not backward and up- 
ward, as on other plows. This makes am 
absolutely clean furrow, and a thoroughly 
pulverized soil. Saves one harrowing. And 
all trash cove And each slice turned 
clear over tlat. Nocrimping. No air spaces 
between topsoil and subsoil. 


A Real Universal Plow 


Note, too, itis UNIVERSAL. Notaplow 
for just one or two kinds of land. Nota 
plow forcertain soils. /¢ will doperfect work 
an ANY plowabdlie field on your farm. nd 
at any depth down to 8 inches. Gumbo, 
heavy clay, sandy loam, mixed sotls, stubble 
fields, meadows, old cornfields, tame sod, they 
all “look alike’’ to the Rock Island Univer- 
sal. Saves buying an extra bottom or 
another plow. 

A great plow. A wonderful plow. A money 
maker. A money and work saver. Twenty years 
ahead of the ordinary kind. Now the most popu- 
jar plow in existence. Once you see its work, 
you'll have no other kind on your farm at any 
price. That's a fact. 

WRITE Let us tell you how it looks and how 

it works; how dangerous air spaces 
are now done away with; how you are able to buy 
this superior implement at about the price of a 
commonplace plow. Let us also tell you the 
nearest place where you can seo this really 
remarkable plow and get the price. 

All these facts will be sent you, free and post- 
paid. Just take @ postal now and write on it 
these words, Teil me about your Plow. Give your 
name and address. Then send the card to 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
373Second Ave., (110) . Rock Island, Ht, 

















For spavin, splint, ringbone, thoropin, for swellings, 
bruises, bony growths, and lameness, nothing in our 
opinion has ever proved equal to Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
READ THIS LETTER 
Prom E. J. Dayton, Knobley, West Va. 
“Two years ago the muscles at the polnt of my mare's shonider gave 
way, and three Veterinarians told me she was ruined. but | used Ken- 


. [have tried it almost for everything in the animal line 
and have found it wonderful.” 

Price $1.00 a bottle or 6 for $5.00. Get our Book. 
“Treatise on the Horse’*—Free at druggists or write us. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall, Enosburg Falls, Vermont, U. 8. A. 
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If one wants to feed poor hay or | 





Wanted Mento 
Learn the Barber Trade 


See the advantages of our System. Al! 
parts of barbering taught practically in 
few weeks. Experience and wages in 
shops Saturdays. Tools given. Big de 
mand for our graduates. Catalog mai! 
ed free. 33 branches. All principal cit 
jes. For particulars regarding any. 
Write Dept. 5. 


Moler System of Colleges 
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Several applications were refused on ai 
count of inefficient teaching 

Nearly every one of the 350 single 
room schools made effort to qualify in 
some of the specified conditions in order 
eventually to reach the desired goal. 
Directors are vitally interested the } 
project, and in several has 
resulted in the erection first-class | 
buildings with all modern improvements 
The plan also has aided largely in the 
installation of one hundred and fifty 
sanitary room-furnaces cornbining 
a system of heating and ventilating, 
principally the Smith and Waterbury 
systems, and in the installation of a sum- | 
ber of sanitary bubbling fou:tains | 
for one-room schools 

The school code in — ¢ mandatory | 
the display of the flag, planting of trees 
and improvement of out- vuildines greatly 
facilitated this movement. 4 small 
financial recognition or bonus on the part 
of the state te such schools as shall reach 
the standard would be a great incentive 
It is possible with the present excellent 
school spirit in the county for every one- 
room school to comply with the ideal 
stinulations, but it will take some time to 
accomplish it and the elimination of not 
a few incompetent and fossilized teachers, 
as well as the erection of a score of new 
buildings. 

g) The introduction of traveling 
exhibits for one-room country schools 
modeled and planned after the Turner 
free traveling art exhibit. To the Civic 
League of Reading belongs the credit of | 
inaugurating this movement. Each ex-| 
hibit contains a dozen carefully selected | 
pictures mounted on cardboard peculiarly 
adapted for one-room schools, and ac-| 
companied by books and leaflets on pic- | 
ture studies for the teacher. The child 
thus becomes familiar with a dozen good 
pictures a year. The following constitute 
exhibit No. 5 and give an idea of th 
excellent selection of pictures 


in 
instances it 


ol 





art | 


Horse Fair Rosa B ‘ 
Madonna of the Chau Ra el | 
A Morning Landscap or 

Sir Galahad Wa 
Can't You alk Holmes 
Escaped Cow D> r 
Wasi ngton tuart 
The Blacksmith Frere 
Return From the Farm Trovon 
Harvest Moon Mason | 
Caritas 4 Thayer | 
Feeding Her Birds Mullet 


These pictures tell the story of happy 


animal and child life, of vigorous action, 
of mother love, and love of nature. Since 
the inauguration of this movement, there 


are no longer found on the walls of our 
schoolrooms advertising cards, chromos, 


faded prints of authors, tissue paper 
flowers, pictures of military heroes and 
battles on land and sea, or even classi 
ruins of a “‘dead”’ past ° 

No unframed pictures are allowed on 
the walls of schoolrooms, and to guard 
against over-decoration less than eight 
wall pictures are suggested. Within the 
last ten years thousands of dollars have 
been expended in indoor art, and the 


thus expended was raised princi- | 


money 
pally through the activity of teachers 
nd patrons by means of entertainments 
given by school children. Spiritualiza- | 


tion through enviornment is a potent 
factor in rural uplift. 


(th) The publication of a monthly 
bulletin devoted chiefly in glorifying the 
constructive uplift work of teachers, | 


patrons and directors. 

Ten numbers of a thousand copies each 
covering the school year are forwarded 
free to every teacher, director and in- 
terested patron. This bulletin, varying 
from twelve to twenty-four pages with no 


|yield a larger 


| orchestra, 
holiday 
jmarksmanship; boy scouts, white wings. 


»| ments have been made for an inventory 
in full of the county’s rural schools and 


| college. 


the clear- | 


fact 
information of all educational ' 
The front- | 
- constantly 


advertising matter, is in 
house of 
activities within the county. 
line school districts are ke 
in the limelight. This local booster 
journal is no mean factor in stimulating | 
schoo! activities. 

i) Schools as social center. | 

c.. beginning has been made in the coun- 

* whereby schoolhouses have been used 
as social centers, principally through the 
organization of school-and-home associa- 
tions. There is no reason why country | 





| schoolhouses should not be used more 
|and more for all sorts of social acti- 


vity, instruction and amusement. 
The idle moments of a_ schoolhouse, 
whether in the city or country, are a 
social waste. They should be made to 
service to society. Every 
schoolhouse, city or country, more or 
less can be made a triple social center as 
follows: 

A Teaching Center—Kindergarten; 
elementary; high school; commercial 
trade and technical continuation; im- 
migrant; a English, arithmetic; 
crippled; deaf, dumb; blind; tubercular; 
anaemic. 

A Recreation Center—Organized 
play; team, gymnastic, athletic, fold, 
dancing; evening recreation classes; clubs, 
study, games; dramatics; music; piano, 
vocal, etc.; baths; luncheons; 
celebrations; native celebrations; 


A Civic and Health Center—School 
city; town hall; people’s forum; debate; 
community interests; public officers’ re- 
ports; children’s district court; mothers’ 
club; parents’ association; art exhibit, 
traveling libraries; humane society; em- 
ployees’ cooperation; sanitation; medical 
supervision; sex hygiene; visiting nurse; 
civic festivals; day nurseries. 

(j) A rural school survey. 

In cooperation with the bureau of edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C., all arrange- 





social forces and assets. calculated to 
acquire accurate information and to in- 
erease still further interest by teachers 


and patrons in the schools and social con- | 
ditions of the county and thus produce | 
still better communities. This first-hand 
rural research will afford a most intensive 
and thorough study of rural conditions | 
and its conclusions will be published in a| 
mar ual. 


CONCLUSIONS 


According to latest statistics, the urban I AR 


population of Berks county increased 
from 49.5 to 54 per cent. This makes a 
1.5 per cent increase as compared with a 
general ratio in the entire state of 5.7 
per cent. In other words, country people 
elsewhere in Pennsylvania are moving to 


ner 


| cities faster than in Berks county. 


The city of Reading was greatly dis- 
appointed in not reaching the desired 
goal of 100,000 population—the ratio of 
increase of the city falling to 21.9 per cent 
There is every reason to believe that re- 
direction of education in rural Berks 
county is an important factor in check- 
ing the movement of population to its 
city. This redirection of rural education | 
also mow sends five boys to technical | 
college while sending one to classical 
The world needs few scholars, 


but many breadwinners. 
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OGATE 
TISFACTION 


Before you buy a single gate you should 
see a sample and get prices on the PEER- 
LESS SELF-RAISING GATE. It lifts 
itself and swings over ice, snowor rub- 
bish. Saves time and trouble. 

HEAVILY GALVANIZED— 
no paint on the Peerless—Rust Proof. 

Extra Heavy frames and all No. 9 wire 
filling. 

Fully described in our big Fence and 
Gate catalog. Send for a copy, its free. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 









































243 Mich. St.- Adrian, Mich. 
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BREEDERS 


of Pure Bred Cattle, Horses, Hogs and Sheep. 
Probably thousands of Successful Farm- 
ing readers will want new pure bred males 
for breeding purposes this year, or young 
bred females to build up from among the 
600,000 farms to which Successful Farming 
now goes, covering the North Central Section 
of the U. 5. there is a great demand for fine 
breeding stock. Many of our subscribers 
like to do their buying from breeders who 
advertise in the Columns of Successful 
Farming. Breeders should write the Live 
Stock Ciassified Dept. for rates and par- 
ticulars. Successful Farming has by far 
the largest circulation im the North Cent- 
ral States, of any farm paper published. 
(Send description of stock when writing 
and we will suggest the kind of ad that 
should pay). 














tes. 
Bargain Prices, 13c Per Rod U 
4elivered at your railway station. 
for catalog and {ree sample for test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Company 
Dept. 64 Cleveland, Ohio 


today 








wolore od 


Steel Farm Gates $2.% gna = 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.45 pe 
spool. Our large catiloguer of oO 

fences for every purpose, 
fence toolsand fact wich low 


> THe ‘MASON ‘FENCE } wally 





FENCE 


11 1 $ cts. a rod 

fora2%in. high hog 
fence; 16 1-2c. a rod for 47 inch 
hig rh stock fence: 23earodfora 
50-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 





direct tothe farmer on 30 





Free Trial. Special barb wire, 





rod spool, $1.40. Catalog fr-e. 
IwTERLOCKING Fence Co. 
Box 60 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


ACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
| 26-imch Hog Fence,_.__13}4c. 


























$58 











Many styles and beig! 





bts. Our large Free 


contains fence information you should have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 215 Winchester, Ind. 











by dealers. 
IWAN POST HOLE A Sensing’ flasoat 
name on r a t- 
handie casting. Send ous .— “Rasy Di 

ging.” 1WAN BR Box A, h Bend, Ind. 
Electri pliant compiete. Gasoline meme. dyna 
Cc mo switeh board and storage battory #240 

can Battery Co. 1171 Fulton rif Cht- 


agente wanted. Amer) 
18S9. 
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‘From a Jack-Knife to a Jack Farm | farmer is sure of a quick return from his| Never feed a diseased animal of any 

Continued from page 37 investment as the weanlings can be sold | kind to hocs 

at ices, aith ] “atest 

‘in height and weighs from nine hundred |* good game. though the great St} Watch the fact : 
‘to thirteen hundred pounds is of the profit lies in marketing the mature mules atch the feet of the horses; they need 
deaitebls variety. Much ie said sbout Mule raising as a sideline to general or| tTimming often—and if shod, need fre- 
the fourteen-hundred-pound jack but special farming should also be considered, | quent changes 
leading experts claim that they have yet Appare ntly a profitable opportunity rests : —— 
to see one of these animals The jack is with many communities to organize a| _ Putting expensive feed into scrubs 13 
an animal of habit and once he becomes cooperative breeding club whose purpose like tying money up in a sock—it some- 


accustomed to doing a certain thing, he 
continues to do it or something busts. 
However,-he is an intelligent animal; the 
mule obtains much of his wisdom and 
intelligence from his jack sire. 

To reproduce their kind the thousand- 


shall be the production and marketing of 
the best type of work mules. 








times meets with great loss. 


A row of corn shocks along a barbed 
wire fence makes a pretty good wind 
break, in case nothing better can be pro- 
vided around the water tank. 


ound jeunet is usually mated with a : : ate 

ack that weighs about eleven hundred Pointed Paragraphs. The man who hitches ‘his team to the 
pounds and stands between fifteen and| Corn and cob meal is better for cattle | Cold side of a chain on a town street is no 
sixteen hands. Only jacks of the best | than for horses. friend of dumb animals. His religion, 
uality should be united with jennets - | too, may be questioned. 

Ordinarily,the jennet is extremely prolific The silo is a mighty comfortable place | — 

and prepotent. She foals vigorous off-| to be pitching out feed on a blizzardy| Get rid of the troublesome, dirty. dis- 
springs and begets animals that are true | day. | ease spreading mice and rats. If you 
to type. - results obtained on the —_—_—— can be sure that children will not touch 
Limestone Valley Farm indicate that Just because the busy season is over is| 't. Tough-on-rats is quicker and more 
where a good jennet and jack dre mated| no reason for neglecting the work horses | °™ tual than traps. A night or two with 
in ninety per cent of the cases the that spr ad i wr the feast will rid the most 


offspring will be a valuable animal typed 


until spring. | 


vwesieged hy 



















with the favorable characteristics of bot’ Consider the mule, my friend; he sticks 








the dam and sire. to the job until it is done if you treat him}, Ue way to grade up is to keep the 
Profitable mule raising is possible in| decently. ae calves. from the best members of 
practically every portion of the Corn Belt. a ie eee, ay = —s one eee ond 
The money to be realized in this work A horse-blanket under foot ‘never ~ on cing aif. This ha ig Nye 
should render the business attractive to| warmed a chilling horse. Fasten the| fallible. however. Westethdlaas it fs a 
many countrymen. To embark in mule} blankets on securely before you begin] pretty good one to tie to, providing the 
farming requires little capital, yet the] your long social chat at the store sire alxo comes from a good milker 

























Pu Stop Your Losses From Worms 
Pil Prove It 60 Days Before You Pay 


I'll drive out the deadly pests that steal your profits. I'll make every animal on your 
place worm-free, thrifty, and put them in condition to get the full benefit of their feed— 
make them bring you the most profit — if you will just send me the coupon below. 


— 
Sal-Vet is not a stock food, but a medi- | Little Pigs only a few weeks old are often found 
cated stock salt. It is saving farmers hundreds | loaded with worms. - Hogs of all ages suffer from these 
of thousands of dollars by breaking the grip of | parasites. They become run down, weak, then cholera 
gots in its deadly work. Read these letters. See what it 
means to have healthy, worm-free hogs when 
cholera breaks out in your neighborhood. 
Protect your stock at my risk. 
“The hog cholera is all around us in this neighbor- 


























S. R. FEM 
Pres. 


deadly worms on the live stock industry. No dosing, no drench- 


ing, no bother—just let your stock doctor them- 
selves 60 days before you pay. You will be aston- 
ished at the results. Prominent s endorse Sal-Vet. 

“I write to say that I have been a free user of Sal-Vet 





SAL 


ever since its introduction, and find that it is the most hood, but so far there is not a single case : 
terminator on the market toda It will teh belong! to the pee who are feeding Sa!- St THOMAS 
positively do all that you claim for it. shew & noth ioe rea NNEDY. nae Folk 'd 
ow ledge as good an ocr ae “Since givingour Ley Vet. allof thom are well and doing finely, 
Bec. Amor. Hampshire Swine Pree. Ul. Swine Breede’ dehasak bee teakean all around us.” ED. OOLLINS, Delphos, 0. i 
 eenep eens ye carota staal] a gh) + isi the best | All farm animals need Sal-Vet to make them big profit makers. 


ree access to it. It isall you eT LOVEJOY. I offer you Sal-Vet on a plan that makes it easy for you to try. 


re 
fi bows . Berkshire Breeders’ Association. You don’t risk a single penny 


ogs free 


Don’t Send Any Money—Just the 


If you will 6 out this coupon — tell me how many head of stock you are 
—mail it to me, I will ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days You simply pa 

. small freight charge when it arrives and when the 60 days are up, report results. If Sal-Vet yy A. not +65 
do what I claim—if it does not rid all your stock of the deadly stomach and free intsstinal worms— fee y 


I'll cancel the charge—you won’t owe me a cent. Send this coupon today. 
he Se" 
i 














PRICES: 40 Ibs., $2. am 2ame.. $5.00; 
= 200 ibs 300 Ibs., 

$13.00; 500 Ibs., $13.00; 500 Ibs., $21. 12. No’ aac filled for 
less than 40 Ibs. Never sold in bulk; only 
in Trade -Marked “ Sal-Vet” Packages. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. WA 


THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY 
Dept.( SF Sel Mes Se rae Che 
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Building and Managing the Dairy 


By JAMES 


WILISE™ 
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Generally speaking, there is no animal 


on the farm so ill-cared for as the milk 

Usually she is let go with little or no 

ter, no bed, with water and feed at 

irregular intervals, especially during bad 

ther, and her care and attention many 

s is left until we have time or feel like 
ng the cow chores 

With proper care and attention, dairy 

| sustain themselves, rebuild our 

d_ soil remodel our buildings, 

yur family, supply us with ready 

1d send ildren away to high 

I I llege Chree-fourths of the 

I s the fault of the manager and 

ow if she does not pay a hand- 

rofit for her ure and feed Let us 

tl blame where be longs and if 

ire at fault, rectify our mistakes and 

hould 

Some of the causes of failure dairy- 

re Improper selection of cattle: 

g non-milk-producing feeds; not 

g enough; improper shelter and 

tort surroundings improper 

of milking; irregular, spasmodic 


un t, but | no means least, um- 


5 














| 
So | 
A xc ry form 
+} — nilking 
onsumert 

| b es | t ialr ge the - 

t t li } vork of feeding, 

y and domg the little necessary 

y ‘ ul to the ows comilort 

nv! lo k ep th cow cOon-| 

i she n be fed wil her system | 

lh ‘ 1 balanced ration | 

ipplied witl er, and milk-prae | 

Md as in Che tle must 

1 nes x 1 as to be cept 

mz and vig l illowed to run 

I [ ie! j nil ras 18 too otten 

he great advantage of dairying is the | 
easy sale of its products and the nice profit | 
to be made at it when intelligently man- | 
v It is intimately related to the fer- 
ty of our soils, and it is well to note 
ton of butler contains only fifty 

orth of fe ind a ton of whole 

ik only two dollars’ worth. Dairying 
retains practically all of the fertility of our 
oil and is the only method of farming 
known by which fertility can be kept up 
ind the soil become more productive. 
It has reclaimed many of the once bar-| 
ren depleted portions of Europe until | 
these places are now the most fertile and | 
support the most intelligent, industrious | 
people on the European continent. The 


ume is taking 
parts of the New England states and 
itting a check to the rapid depletion of 
in the corn-producing states | 

So much good to be derived from | 
dairying and its attributes that we should 
nog which 


is | 
, 
our soils 


. 


Many men desire a general purpose 
cow, a good milker and beef producer. 
|The time of the specialist is _ and 
the best policy is to shoot at one mark 


Splendid success has been and will 
| continue to be made with Jerseys, Ary- 
shires, Guernseys, or Holsteins. As 


~~ an inferior class of cows when proper 
r | feed 


qualities of their offspring, while a bull 
superior to the cows will raise the milk- 
ing standard. It is a short-sighted policy 
to let the few dollars’ difference in cost 
between the inferior and superior bull 
cause us to choose the former instead 
of the latter Young bulls are some+ 
times failures, no matter what their 
ancestry may be, und as it takes at least 
three vears to breed a cow, raise the 
heifer, breed her and test her as a milker, 
much time is lost by securing untried 
bulls. It is wise to purchase an aged 
bull whose service is sure and results 
certain, in preference to a young bull of 
unknown value The service of a poor 
bull on a superior herd of dairy cattle is 
|} immense damage, not only in time but in 
money value as well. 

Culling the Herd.—It is claimed that 
one-fourth of the cows do not pay for 


place to a marked degree in | 


| is now so rapidly coming to the rescue of 
our crop-ridden soils of the great corn 
belt Then, too, the products of the 
dairy make the best of food for the sick 
or well, the weak or strong, the young or 
aged, and no home seems complete with- 
out plenty of them 

Strange as it may seem it is nevertheless 
true that the community which has for a 
long time milked the most cows has the 
highest priced land, the most intelligent 
and thrifty people. 


only. Keep dairy cattle or beef cattle 
or both if you choose and use each for 
its pupose, but make no combination. 


much depends upon the man and care as 


the breed. Choose the breed most suit- 
able to your likes and then use them as 
their peculiar characteristics demand. 


Poor feed and care will cause failure with 
the best breed, while success can be made 


and regular attention are given. 


The Dairy Bull.—The relation of the 
bull . the herd is of vast importance. 
He is the only means by which the stand- 
ard of a herd can be raised. A bull in- 


ferior to the cows will reduce the miking 


their feed during the milking period, and 
one-fourth do not pay for their annual 
keep, and I might add that about one- 
fourth more do not pay for their feed, 
stable room, attention, interest on their 
cost and taxes. This would leave one- 
fourth of all the cows to be profit-makers, 
which is yet rather a high estimate, con- 
sidering all the cows milked throughout 
the land. It is necessary that we know 
which cows are yielding a profit. Care- 
fully weighing the feed and figuring the 
cost of production will show us how we 
stand as soon as we test and ascertain 
the money value each cow produces from 
such weighed feed. All cows, having a 
fair chance, which persistently insist on 
beating their way, should be culled out 
und sent to the butcher, not sold to some 
one else as milk cows. A test once a 
month will do well for practical purposes. 

While it is necessary that the cow’s 
feed be as handy as possible, it is best 





Andrew Swe Houston 
Minn., writes: “Two of us and 
one horse have been working 
with the Hercules about twenty 
days and 1am sure itis the best 
investment I ever made. I will 
always have a good word for the 
‘Hercules Company for honesty 
‘and square deal.” 

















August Hanke, Wathena,K ans. 
writes: With my Hercules at 
odd times when the work on my 
farm wasslack, I have cleared 
10 acres of heavy brush and tim- 
ber-land. Last spring I planted 
this track of land in corn, and it 
yielded 450 bushels of some of 
the finest corn that was ever 
seen in these parts.” 




















> We Anderson, Chicago City 
Minn., writes; “All the roots 
come, leaving the ground clear. 
I planted on the part I cleared 
and had one of the best crops 
ever raised in the neighborhood’: 









Joseph Rive, Caro. Mich. 
writes: “The No. 2 Triple Power 
Genuine Steel Puller youshipped 
me is a surprise to ali and I have 
invited my whole neighborhood 
to come and see the Hercules 
pull the stumps and trees.” 


































































ur 1 
tal. 
that tells @icts, : 
gives all the gout 
J. G, Joyal, Lake Linde, Mich, Triple-Power Q#uller. 
writes: “I have been so satisfie overfe mos 
with my puller after clearing 55 paral “a me ee 
acres with it that I would like to ever received ve s 
see every farmer in Haughton 
county have one of these mach- An Acre or Da) 
ines.’ You will see v tl 
Hercules pulls : gree 
tree or hedge in! r le: 
—an acre or n Bsa da 
—even if there ar stumy 
Theo, F, Denker, Clare, Mich., inthe acre. 1 oo 
writes: “Have you any record it~7s doing # 
of how many stumps have been other progressivgyp anc 
pulled'in a day? My record will do it for 
is 191 stumps in 10 hours and 595 4c Pe 
stumps in 3'¢ days; and these 
were hardwood, tap-rooted pine Mr. E.C. Cu the 
stumps.” the cost of oper ile 
is 4c per stumy I 
the cheapest w 
stumps and ma 
crops! Why d I 
le yw to pu ps 
A. A. Ruble, Lake City, Mich. — 
writes: “The No. 2. TriplePower Ste 
Genuine Steel Puller I purchas- 
ed last fall has done excellent The Her n 
work, and I have pulled one There are ¢» n 
with one tap-root measuring 8 and castiron{ : e 
feet, and other tap-roots 3 and 4 —and 60% light ¥ 
feet long. My neighbors are animitation t I 
much surprised at the work that you take c! re 
I have done.” will you make at 






teed not to brea 


































L. C. Mathey, Spot, Tenn., 
writes; “It pleases me to advise 
that with the Hercules equip- 
ment which I purchased from 
you last fall, Ihave cleared over 
10,000 stumps, roots and all, and 
I am going to harvest the largest 
corn crop per acreage in this 
section.” 


Tuscon Farms Co., Tuscon, 
Ariz., writes: “At present time 
we have 8 of your “3-AAA-3” 
Hercules Triple Power Steel Pul- 
lers at work on our land. These 
machines are just what we want. 
Enclose find order confirming 
our telegraph order for 12 more 
complete equipments. The fact 
that we have 9 of your tripple 
wer pullers at work on our 
and and we are now ordering 12 
more shows what we think of 
em. 

















to keep some kinds of feed in a separate 
ing from the cows, and use great 












































-seqgpour name on the coupon be 

I'll mail you my book 
ts, shows all the figures and 
it the Hercules All Steel, 
7 Read my book. 
most interesting catalog you 
ve stumps on your land. 


Day 
w the 
green 
rless 
aday 
nps 
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and it 
hat 
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J u have—the genuine steel—or 
n n you least expect it? Will Send me your name. 
reaking at the first strain—or Ye 




















s so you can raise crops? 
Steel Means 
nutne all Steel Puller made. 


1i steel,” 
es is 400% stronger than them 


it won't break —that is guaran- 
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The Stumps! Here’s The 
t, Easiest, Cheapest Way 


What Triple Power Means 


Hercules triple power means a greater pull than youcan get 
traction engine. 


out of a 100 H. P. 


From 


All Steel—Triple Power 


Stump Puller 





will send you a new part at once. 


Think of it! Is it any 


wonder that the Hercules pulls biggest stumps like you pull 
weeds/ And you can adjust the Hercules to make it single or 
double power also, giving you three machines in one. 


30 Days Trial 


I'll send you a Hercules to try for 3 days. 


HERCULES 


See howit 


works. See how low-down it’s 
built— how the double ratchets 
insure safety—how it is self an- 


chored or stump anchored—how 
carefully it is turned and polished 
to lessen the draft. And see how 
easily it pulls up the biggest stump 
in your place. 


3 Year Guarantee 


I guarantee absolutely to replace 
any casting that breaks any time 


within three years whether it is 
your fault or the fault of the ma- 
chine. I don’t have any arguments 


as to whether the material or work- 
manship was defective. Simply 
send the broken casting back and I 
That's all there is to my 


offer—it means just exactly what I say. 


*Manganese Steel” 


postal, 
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Strand wire rope 
St. Louis Ex- 
as good as next 
Yellow strand 
being used by the 
at Panama on the 


real important work of building the 
canal. And experts say this Yellow 
strand rope is one of the big helps 
that will enable Uncle Samto com- 
plete the canal a whole year before 
expected, Ard it is the Yellow strand 


Mail me the coupon below—or just a postal. 
my book will interest you. 

I have a special price offer to make to a few first buyers. 
I want you to get in on this proposition. 
u will never regret this move as long as you live. 
shows photos of big stumps, green trees and hedges the Her- 

ules has pulled—shows letters from Hercules owners 
—proves the value and superiority of the Hercules ina 
hundred different ways. 

All I want to do now is to get my offer and book into 
your hands at once. If 
land. I know you will see the fairness and profit there 
is for you in my offer. i 


e 
| Gentlemen: 
a 
a 


Get My Grand Hercules Book Free 


I'll guarantee 


My book 


you are troubled with stumpy 


Simply mail me coupon ora 


Address, B. A. Fuller, President. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
620 2ist Street 


[Free Books Coupon 


Centerville, lowa 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 

620 2ist Street, Centerville, lowa 
Please send me al! free books about the 
only All-Steel Tripie-Power Stump Puller. 
30-day free trial and low-price-to-first-buyers proposi- 


Also your 


‘Yellow Strand Wire Rope used on HERCULES PULLERS 


wire rope that is used exclusively on 
the Hercules Stump Puller—not a 
green strand, blue strand, white strand 
or red strand - buta YELLOW strand 
—don’t forget that—and don’t let 
any unscrupulous person or com- 
pany confuse you. 
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|eare in handling all feed on account of 
odors and dust constantly arising which 
contaminate the milk. Have the build- 
well lighted and ventilated, free from 
draughts. The floor must be dry at all 
times, whether it is made of cement, 
wood, or dirt. Keep the water pure, and 
free from ice if possible during cold 
weather. Feed regularly and in abun- 
dance, wasting nothing. 

The dairy cow must be kept vigorous 
and active to get best results. Her feed 
should be as bulky as possible and of 
the best quality, free from coarse, indi- 
gestible material. - The finest of hay 
should be used, such as alfalfa, or clover 
with an additional feed rack of oat straw 
at their command to add dryness to the 
feed and to partially overcome the loosen- 
ing effects of too much alfalfa. Too much 
heavy, finely ground grain is injurious. 
It is better to feed oats and corn un- 
ground. Bran is light and bulky and is 
excellent, but quite expensive to be fed 
heavily. The cow must eat an. abun- 
dance to supply her bodily needs and pro- 
duce milk profitably. When not on pas- 
ture, cows should be fed three times daily 
to produce the best results. Close ob- 
servation on the part of the attendant 
will enable him to determine when a 
change of feed is necessary. A large 
variety of feeds daily is advised. Close 
attention to details is the price we must 
pay for success in any endeavor and 
is especially true of the dairy. Our suc- 
cess depends upon how well we look after 
the little things. Rich, costly feeds are 
used profitably by careful dairymen, but 
the average would realize only fifty cents 
on the dollar because of his methods. 
Such men should use more care, learn the 
business, raise as much as possible of their 
own feed and avoid outlay to the extent 
consistent with the welfare of their herd. 
Dairying is an intricate science and can- 
not be learned in a week, a month, or a 
year, but is a growth requiring years of 
patient endeavor to become proficient. 

This is of the greatest importance, not 
only to the herd but to all consumers of 
the products of the herd. One sick cow is 
a menace to the entire herd and if her 
milk is used contaminates all the milk of 
the entire herd. The sick one should be 
removed from all contact with the rest; 
her milk used for no purpose; no, not even 
for hog feed, as the hog is intended for 
food some day. The experienced dairy- 
man is able to handle most ailments of 
cows, but when a case arises with which h« 
is not able to cope, justice to himself and 
the cows demand that a competent and 
trustworthy veterinarian be called. 

Cows Should Freshen in the Fall.—It is 
best to have the cows freshen in Septem- 
ber and October. They do better and the 
| calves are stronger and larger. The cow 
|comes into a full flow of milk when her 
products command the best price and as 
she would cut down on her supply, grass 
arrives and adds to the flow up till the 
latter part of July and August. Flies are 
then bad, weather hot and grass short, 
so that it is well to have her dry, recuperat- 
ing for her next milking period. For the 
| good of the cow and unborn calf, a period 
of six weeks for the cow to be dry is an ex- 
| excellent plan. 

Drying Off the Cow.—Some cows show 
no signs of drying off before calving, 
which is an excellent trait, but, neverthe- 
less, dry her off by taking less and less 
milk at each milking and at longer in- 
tervals between milking until dry, being 
|eareful that no inflammation sets in to 
spoil any portion of the udder. Durin 
the dry peisod the cow’s ration should 
contain little or no grain, being prin- 
cipally roughness full of nutriment. As 
the freshening time comes near add suc- 
| culence to the ration and have the bowels 
|loose for two days previous to calvin 
time. When the time comes be on hand 
to do in a quiet manner anything that is 
necessary. This is especiz‘ly important 
with heifers and young cows; old cows 





| usually need little, if any, assistance. 


Continued on page 51 
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Oleomargarine “Moonshine Butter” 
By H. R. Wright 


Ex Dairy and Food Commissioner 





Everybody 
li speaking, there is a legitimate market 
r oleomargarine. The amount of this 
market, and, hence, the possible use of the 
aterials of which oleomargarine is made, 
id the amount of those materials possible. 
be devoted to making oleemargarine 
und the ultimate effect upon the prices 
of these materials and the resultant 
to the farmer who produces most ot 
hem, wholl 
The present figl sed 
theory that the ot 
otton seed ought to be favored so that his 
otton seed oil may have a market len 
years ago the appeal was to the beef raiser 
und the hog raiser, hoping to get the sup- 


pro- 


ol speculation 
pon tin 


cotton and 


matter 
if is ba 
producer! 


Is 


port of farmers gener illv to loosening 
ip the restrictions upon oleomargarine 
It was then urged upon the hog and cat- 
tle raisers that they would gain grea 
rewards in the way of increased values 
for their hogs and cattle, without effort 
ypon their part, if oleomargarine wa 
» De freély sold 
The same argument is now mad 

the cotton seed oil producers ol the south 
Both these arguments ignore the fact 


that experience has shown that there is no 
extraordinary volume of business in 
oleomargarine when it is sold for what 
it is. 


Even ignoring that universal fact, | 
these arguments are easily disproved by 
t he figures of the present production of 


main ingredients of oleomargarine 
ind the facts of present markets for them 
their resultant product, 
oleomargarine, actually is sold what 
Further, present prices edible 

and of oleo oil differ but a mere 
due almost altogether to the addi- 
cost of manufacture The same 
true of neutral lard and ordinary 

lard. and of edible cotton seed oil and the 
vast bulk of cotton seed oil All the in- 
gredients have other uses as food and for 
purposes Oleo oil 

in enormous 

substitute 


the 
il road. where 
tor 
is ol 
tallow 
rifle 
tional 


wt 


mechanical 
seed are 
for making a 
sold under the generic name 
Compound” and sometimes sold under 
vdivertised trade names, Cottolene, 
Snow Drift, and other names 

During the last five or six vears certain 
have been rather conclusively 
proved. One of them is that 
and ingenious advertising of oleomargar- 


‘rious 
and 
quantities 


lard, usually 


cotton used 


is 


facts 
extensive 


ine, together with the extreme 
of butter. has enabled the oleomargarine 
people to market ibout =: 120,000,000 


pounds of oleomargarine, some of which 
has been sold honestly and some of which 


has been sold fraudulently. The low 
license fee for the retailer has enabled the 
iakers to induce many a local grocery- 
man and local butcher to handle oleo 


it retail so that the product is on the mark- 
et in the majority of little towns and in all 
~ the big cities of the country, vet only 
120,000,000 pounds have been sold. This 
seems to me to mark the volume of the 
market probable or possible to oleomarg- 


urine unless still greater fraud and de- 
eption enters into its sale 
During these vears of restricted sale. 


the prophe« ies of low prices of hogs and 


ittle, which were made during the pre- 
vious oleo fight have proven false ior 
eattle and hogs have been higher thar 
ever before in the historv of the industry 

A study of th ivailable statistics and 
other known facts must convince anvor 
that the amount of the products possibl 
to be used in American ol var 
ynd which are produced by 4 


recognizes that, theoretic-| farmers, is very small in proportion to the} 


| together 


| cents; 


high price 


| cents as the total cost 
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amounts now produced. 

The 120,000,000 pounds of oleomarg- 
arine, which is the high water mark for 
the production of oleomargarine under 
the present law, would contain American 
materials about as follows as compared 
with the exports of each or the available 
suppl 

In Oleomargarine 


Oleo oil 42,000,000 
Neutral 36,000,000 
Cotton seed oil 12,000.000 
Produced 
Oleo oil 180,000,000 
Neutral (?) 
Cott mn seed oil 1,300,000,000 
Exports 
Oleo oil (1911) 138,000,000 
Neutral 37,866,000 
Lard 176,000,000 
Cotton seed oil 325,000,000 
No statistics are available to this 
writer showing the whole number of 
pounds of lard or tallow produced. The 
above figures indicate that there is a 
tremenduous market abroad for oleo 
oil, for cotton seed oil, for neutral and 
ordinary lard. To make enough oleo- 


margarine to consume at home, our pres- 
ent production of oleo oil would show a 
total of 550,000,000 pounds, and that 
would more than half supply the market 
now filled by butter and oleomargarine 
That would enable the cotton 
oil man to furnish only about four 
pereent of his total present production. 

The argument that the legitimate in- 
creased use of oleomargarine would add to 
the farmers’ prices an argument ad- 
dressed to ignorance and based, like the 
sale of oleomargarine, upon deception. 
It is an argument in which the tail wags 
the dog 


seed 


Is 


It is also difficult to arrive at the real 
cost of manufacture of oleomargarine. 
One of the dairy witnesses at the last 


hearing before Congress alleged, and his 
statements were uncontradicted by the 
oleo people present, that the value of 
oleo oil is 83-4 cents a pound and of 
neutral lard is less than ten cents a. pound 


\ recent price list under the head of 
“Soap Materials’ gives the following 
maximum prices: Cottonseed oil 7% 


palm oil, 64¢ cents; soy bean oil, 
7% cents; peanut oil, 7% cents. Since 
more than twenty percent of the manu- 
factured weight of oleomargarine is com- 
posed of water and salt, it is evident that 
to get a manufacturer’s cost of about ten 








: iy 


Runs Great Railway 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


Keen dairymen and business men 
are not willing to miss extra profits. 
We could fill books with the names of such 
men who have chosen Sharples Dairy Tubu- 
lar Cream Separatorsin preference to all 
others. Why? Because dairy Tubulars 
contain no disks to chop, taint or give cream 
a@ metallic taste; and use Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of others, skim 
faster, skim twice as clean, and thus pay 
sure and easy money that is simply extra 
profit over what any other separator can pay. 
known president of at At — T 
pr jen e e c oO 
Railroad, is but one of many 
used exclusively to 
skim the milk from registered on Mr. 
Ripley's ranch at Santa Barbara, ornia, 
Ask us fora free trial. Ask those who are 
discarding others for Tubulars. Trade your 
present separator in part payment for a 
Tubular. But right away—today—send for 
our free catalog No.1 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, lll. 
San Francisco, Cal; Portiand, Ore,; Dailas, Tex. 
Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. Agencies Everywhere 




















cents a pound, would require ingredients 
about one-third higher in price than the | 
figures given. If we then add a probable | 
expense of a cent a pound for the work of 
making and packing, and a quarter of a! 
cent for package, and another quarter of 
a cent for tax we shall have, at a very! 
liberal estimate, something like 11% 
The cost would be | 
higher in proportion to the amount of 
butter added, but it is quite certain that | 
the amount of butter used is relatively | 
small. In any event, the sale of oleo-| 
margarine at retail at prices above 20) 
cents a pound probably means a total 
profit of nearly or quite 100 percent over 


the total cost up to the time the product 
is ready to leave the hands of the manu- 
facturer. Now if another ten cents or 


re can be added to the retail price, by 
the simple device of selling it for butter, 
bringing the price up to 30 or 32 cents, and | 
| a little under the usual winter retail} 

of butter, we discover a profit that 
reach the handsome proportions of 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


USED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
OF THE WORLD'S 
98% CREAMERIES. 
The only separator that is good 
enough for the creameryman 
is equally the best cream sepa- 
rator for the farmer to buy. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











dairy is large or 
SEPARATOR CO. sxrnetbce" 
BAINBRIDGE, N- ¥. 


obtain our handsome free cata} 





(Sold with or without 
— Every Variety 
Fp my 

LIGHTEST 





Ten Sizes—2 to 25 horse-power. 
FREE Booklet on ““Values of 
Peeds and Manures.'’ 
N.M. Bowsher Co. South Bend,ind, 
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200 per cent gross profit, which is a dainty 
morsel to be divided between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer. But - get that 
inordinate profit involves fraud, a fraud 
that cannot easily be perpe trated without 
detection, and, therefore, the oleo people 
are always asking for less restrictive laws, 
so that they may the less often be de 





tected and punished for their violations. 
All the ingredients that are legitimately 
used in oleomargarine are edible products. 
Their wholesomeness depends upon two 
factors; the cleanliness and wholesome- 
ness of the materials used, and the digesti- 
bility of the finished product. If the oils 
in their preparation are put to a high tem- 
perature, high enough to destroy any pos 
sible disease germs, then the melting-point 
of the oil produced by such high tempera- 
ture is verv high and its digestibility is 
correspondingly reduced. As suggested, 
the actual practice is uncertain. 
Considerable claim is made that oleo- 
margarine is much more clean and whole- 
some than butter, that it is much more free 





from possible disease germs and, in general, 
is made from mate — under United | 
States inspection and, therefore, must be | 
clean. There is ple nty of testimony in re- 
gard to horrid practices before the enact- 
ment of inspection laws that have affected 
oleomargarine, and in regard to the use of 
chemicals to deodorize the rancid and 
half rotten fat that was so used in the 
making of oleo oil for oleomargarine-mak- 
ing purposes. There is some small evidence 
and much larger suspicion that refuse fats 
from shops is now made into oleo oil. 
The fact that the whole process and prac- 
tice of making oleomargarine is so closely 
guarded from the public, and that so much 
secrecy is maintained in regard to the facts 
and the materials of its manufacture. 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
the makers have something to conceal, and 
still futrher accentuates the suspicion 
that the facts, if revealed, would furnish 
the dairy forces with some new ammuni- 
tion. 

The argument now made that under 
the present very stringent meat inspec- 
tion laws it is impossible to get bad in- 
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Read this letter sent to me from P. Hi. Sells, of Garwin, lowaz 
“We wore out a high-priced separator which is 
the only kind we ever had and I would not give this Gal- 
loway fora half dozen high-priced separators, and 
they sold me their No, 1 for $65.00 and asked me over 


$100.00 for the size of your No. 14, so I saved $45.00 by 
buying your No. 14 and think we have a better one. n 
I have hundreds of other letters to prove that the Galloway 


et Cream Separator 


e equal of any on the market at epe you 620 to 645 cash. 
fr, am you 30 to 90 days’ free trial to prove a “I have never found one as 
well constructed, as close a skimmer” is the comment of Cornelius M. Hunter, of El Reno, Okla, 
Theodore Casper of Dodgeville, Wis., says he “wouldn't trade it (the Galloway) for any of those hi > 
| tw pe separators.” So,any way } you look at it the Galloway takes the banner for Quality and F 
nd a postal today for’ my separator book—my special offer to 10 or more men in Snel township, 
and I will also send my big S-color Gace of m general line, new bh » thful, 
convincing—all free and postpaid. Write me today. Adcress 
Wm. Galloway, President, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY GO., 193CW Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
Stocks on hand at Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Paul and Chicago, Prompt shipments, 














gredients into oleomargarine, at least has | 
the merit of being a half confession of 
worse practices before the recent up-| 
heaval in the matter of meat inspection. 

The fact probably is that oleomargarine is 
made from materials that vary in whole- 
someness, cleanliness and value, and that 

every effort is made to cheapen the pro-| 
duct, to cover up its defects of fiavor or 
odor, and to make it appear as of the high- 
est possible value. To think otherwise is 
to believe that the oleo-maker is a phil- 
anthropist and not otherwise. As a 
matter of fact, he is in the business to 
make money and most certainly uses the 

cheapest materials he possibly can, and 

still sell his product. 

Note--In another article Mr. Wright will 
tell about the legislature side of oleo. This is 
an important matter for every cow milker to | 


study. Editor. / 





Eliminate Poor Milkers 

This winter is a good time to find out 
how many ‘‘star boarders’ you have in 
your barn. A small Babcock milk tester 
and a spring balance will pick them out 
and the boys (and girls too) will 
take great interest in doing the testing. 
The entire outfit necessary to test the 
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5 More Quality Than Price 








A B/ —_RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Ine. 


The best kind of machine to buy is one that has quality 
held up and price held down. 
Such a machine is the 


Olds Cream Separator 


This is a standard machine, well known and very popular. 
It is well |, strong, and a close skimmer 
It has fewer to keep clean and it especially handy and easy to 
operate 
Yet the price, a> will find, is not as high as the qualit; 
er the price and the machune side by side, and 
you be surprised at the contrast. 


Write today for new Booklet 


The Ot is ere handy 
and easy to operate. a 





Porte, Ind. 











Hundreds of farmers right now are making from $1000.00 to $2000.00 a 
year extra money, besides keeping up their farm work, making wells with the 


Improved Powers Boring and Drilling Machine 


Bores 100 ft. in 10 hours. One man can run it: a team operates it and easily 
moves it over any road; Bores siate, coal, soapstone—everything except hard rock, and 
it drills that. No tower or staking—rotates ite own drill. 
0 years actual service all over the world have proven this the fastest and most 
convenient well machine made. Easy terms. Write for catalog. 


LISLE M’F’G. CO., - «+ Box4536 Clarinda, lowa. 





350 Shot & REPEATER 

a 7) Easy break down a-ti loads aut omatically polish 

milk and weigh the feed can be bought for | | ed Nickel Steel, ne stock, peep sights, éength 81 in 

five dollars, : und on a great many farms weight 28 ozs. Free for selling 24 fine Mexican drawnwor 
handkerchiefs et 10c each. No money required 


ELDRIDGE, 166 Eldridge Bidg. ORLEANS, VT 


ree |WE TAN HIDES 


And make them into handsome coats and robes. All 
work absolutely guaranteed. Write for ful! information 
and Speciai Trial Offer. Handsome catalog sent free. 


NATIONAL TANNING CO.. DES MOINES, IOWA 
60 RNMENT Positions are easy to get. My free 





HAMMERLESS 








pooklet X M5 tellshow. Write ng “Ta iw. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington. BD. 





owners that amount every year. 
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The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farmiug is a guar- 
— === = | antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 
| will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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Dairying as a Profitable Business 


Article No. 3 


_ 46 


A Series by W. Milton Kelly. 


c 


Years ago there was comparatively lit-; vincing proof that the breed possesses 


tle authentic knowledge concerning the 
ability of the different breeds of dairy 
cattle to produce milk and butter economi- 
cally. Such records as were available were 
merely the reports of enthusiastic owners 
of pet cows, and milk was sold without 
reg ard to its fat content or sanitary condi- 
Today, enough animals of each 
breed have been properly tested by dis- 
interested experts that very reliable 
data of the comparative merits of each 


tion 


so) 


breed can be obt ined 

If one desires cows for producing market 
milk, Holstein Friesian cows are more 
economical producers; if he produces but- 
ter or cream, one of the Channel Island 
breeds will be better adapted to his re- 
quirements. If the farm is rough and 
hilly and he desires a herd of hardy and 
vigorous cattle, the Ayrshires will prove 
best adapted to his requirements, because 
they have been bred and developed under 
similar environments until they have 


acquired a more hardy and robust con- 
stitution than the more refined and 
delicately-organized dairy breeds. These 


facts should be considered before invest- 
ing in foundation stock 

How to reduce the cost ot producing 
milk or butter is a question of vital inter- 


est on every dairy farn What we want 
is a cow which really produces milk of 
good quality and which wil! pay the great- 
est net profits at the end of the year. Is 


it the Jersev or Guernsey, the Ayrshire, 
or the Holstein-Friesian? 

The fat percent differs in the various 
breeds Thus, the Jersey and Guernsey 
cattle have a very high per cent of fat, 
often above 5 percent, the Ayrshire 
3.8 percent and the Holstein-Friesians 
3.4 percent It is largely breed peculi- 
urities which cause the difference in fat 
percent, but very often it is the selection 
of calves, because breeders have been 


trying to deve lop their herds with either 
or the other quality in view. The 
Hollanders have been increasing the milk 
flow because they wanted more milk and 
cheese, the heifer calves from 
cows which gave most milk and paying 
no attention to the richness of the product. 
On the other hand, the Jersey and Guern- 
ers have appreciated the cream 


on 


selecting 


sey breed 


| support, visits the same herd and buys a 


and butter the most In their native 
home the Avyrshires have been fed and | 
developed for both milk and butter and 
stand between thes two extremes as 
economical producers of milk and butter. 


At the present time the Holstein Friesians 
and Jerseys and Guernseys are having a 
hard fight for the first position as the best 


bree lof d I 


» ta it 

S I Babcock tester came into 
genet i the breeders of Holstein- 
Fri n ¢ have been improving their 
catt ilong cream and butter-producing 
lines. Not alone in this country, but in 
Denmark, the best breeders are selecting 
calves from their richest milking cows, 
und by the use of bulls from rich milking 


families they are each generation adding 
to the fat percent of the milk. In the light 
of recent investigations it would seem 
that tl J and Guernseys have 


rseys 


about reached the limit of their develop- 
ment in the production of milk rich in 
butter fat. The fat percent of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian breed is at present about 
15 percent lower than the Jersey or 
Guernsey, but recent experiments show | 
that it is possible to increase their fat | 
percent. This, together with the fact 


that they already excel in milk production 
from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds A year, is con- 
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great possibilities if developed along but- 
ter-producing lines. 

‘Lhe admirers of Jerseys and Guernseys 
claim that the Holsteins are too large and 
eat too much, but, on the other hand, the 
conditions on dairy farms are such as to 
demand a large, vigorous cow that has 
digestive and storage capacity to enable 
her to consume and economically convert 
large quantities of home-grown forage 
and fodders into milk and butter fat. In 
this respect Holsteins and Ayrshires seem 
to have an advantage over the smaller 
and more refined Jerseys and Guernseys. 
Each breed has certain advantages over 
others and when we consider these facts 
carefully and without prejudice it is 
very difficult to determine which breed 
is best suited to our farm and conditions. 
In my judgement it is as much the man 
and the individuals he selects within the 
breed as it is the breed, especially if he 
is to make a speciality of producing but- 
ter and cream. Some men will succeed 
with a breed where others would fail. 

The Short Horn, the Brown Swiss and 
the Red Polls are cattle that require many 
generations of development for dairy 
purposes before they can be classed with 
the Jerseys, Holstein-Friesians, Ayrshires 
or Guernseys as dairy cattle, and are 
gradually being pushed aside as dairy 
competition to secure the most economical 
producers increases, and they will grad- 
ually be developed as purely beef cattle 
as nature intended them. 

Thus, the question of selection of breed 
for ordinary conditions resolves itself 
down to. selecting a good, big, 
strong, vigorous Holstein-Friesian, Jersey, 
Guernsey or Ayrshire cow. Where milk 
or cheese is the main product, the Ameri-| 
can-bred Holstein-Friesian with her two 
thousand years of conscientious and care- 
ful breeding is, unquestionably, the most 
desirable breed cow available. Where 
milk rich in butter fat is desired, or where 
cream is produced for a fancy trade, that 
demands a highly colored article, the 
Jersey or Guernsey is the better cow. 

How shall we get them? For the man 
of wealth the question is easily solved; he 
either visits some famous herd or sends his 
agent, the animals are selected and he 
pays from $200 to $500 a head for his 
foundation stock. The man with small 
means, who depends upon his cows for his 





number of culls for from $75 to $100 a 
head and takes them home. Of course, 
they are registered, but the breeder would 
not have sold them at that price had they 
not been the culls of his herd. It is not 
the culls—the pedigreed scrubs that we 
need—so my advice to the man of moder- | 
ate means is to select a few of the best | 
grade cows he can buy. With these care-| 
fully selected grades of the particular) 
breed we want, we will mate a pure-bred 
bull of the breed we think best adapted to 
our needs. I cannot too strongly em- 
phasize the importance of a good bull— 
the importance of his pedigree. But what 
is pedigree? It is the evidence that he 
descended from a line of individuals, all 
of which were alike and of one kind. It is 
valuable in proportion as it shows him to 
be descended,not only from such as are of | 
his own breed, but also from such in-| 
dividuals in that breed as were especially | 
noted for the excellencies for which that 
breed is esteemed. Thus, the pedigree 
of a dairy bull should be valend by the 
number of heavy milking dams and sires 
that were from heavy milking dams that 
are in his pedigree. 











se ™.co. BUHR MILL 


Smoothly ground feed is more nourish- 
ing and pays. Poorly ground, coarse 
feed, made on a poor mill, doesn't 

Our mill doesn't tear or burn 
Grinds highest grade ta- 


table kind of stock feed. Write 
evidence on ground f 


Lasts a lifetime and 
always does perfect work 


A good mill is the only cheap kind. 

Our mill is not costly. Widely sold for 

40 years; repairs or breakdowns unheard 

of. Does better work and more kinds of work than 
any other mill. Genuine old-fashioned mill stones, 
not iron grinders. Easily kept good as new. Requires 


little power and no experience. Fully guaranteed. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


If it doesn’t make good our claims, it costs you nothing 
If you now own a poor mill, try a good one. Write for 
testimonials from your state and ou‘ “Book on Mills." 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) 
1290 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ica's Leading Flour Mill Builders 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Ada for use in any locality, but espec- 
= ially valuable in the South- 
ern States. Successfully 
rinds Indian corn in the 
uck and Kafir corn inthe 
b . Unequaled for 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
also grind every kind 
of smal! grain includ- 
ing cotton seed when 
mixed with corn. 


Unlike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley 

of frame permitting use of endless bette, 
This No. 108 isa general purpose mill and we sta! 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 417 Springfield, Ohio 


KELLY DUPLEX 


Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, THE 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn,cot- 
ton seed, corn in shucks, alfalfa, 
— oats or any kind of grain, 
























agger has a double s DUPLEX 
Milde of mill, is the 
easiest 

running mill made. 

Requires 25% less 


power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size, 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
e + We make 7 sizes, 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL 4&4 MFG. CO. 
Ses 315 Springfield, Ohio 
Ave.. Des Noines. lowe 


w. bth and Court 
Direct From Factory 


Free Trial WE PAY the FREIGHT 


Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
ing Mill at our risk. We quote lowest fac- 
tory price, saving you money, if you 
decide to keep it after 10 days’ free trial. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


grind faster, easier and with smallest 
amount of power; also coarse and 
meal, corn and cob with 
or without husks,etc. For 
46 years the standard of high 
— 23 styles—all guar- 
ant le 


Send us your name for 
money-saving catalogs of 
milis and farm supplies. 

The A. W. & 


traub Company 
Dept.T 8731-39 Seer St, 
E 3705-08 So. Ash- 
Ave., Chieago, Tl. 
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land 

















rollers grinds 5,000 bu. cob—wet, dry 
oily. Can't clog—force feed 
throughout. 


finding Dull Dog 


“Try 1+ Ten Days Free 
risk—not a cent down. If it doesn’t 
eried. faster, finer, Ps he _~4 
u ever saw— 
7 — Write for Caee, eating 
O. 
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Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Water Wheels. 

in Mills Kerosene and Steam . Motor 
aw Trucks and Mill Machinery. 

De LOACH MFG.CO. Box 526, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

WANTED Aman or woman, all or spare time, to secure 

information for us. Experience not neces- 


i . GOOD PAY. Send stamp for par- 
cary. Nothing to oot. ¢ A 
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+ $500. : In Common Stock FREF 


With your subscription for five shares of the 6 per cent Preferred Stock 
IN THE SUCCESSFULLY OPERATING DAN PATCH ELECTRIC LINE. 


AND THE MAN WITH $100. 
GETS THE SAME PROPORTION AS THE MAN 
WHO INVESTS A LARGER AMOUNT. 


It is just as legitimate and Much Fairer to give the Common 


40 Miles Built, Paid For, Owned and 
Successfully Operated By the People 


MNEAFLS 


Cams 


sce 


40 Miles 


Northfield; Next, 
Faribault and 
Owatonna 





Every Eves Soe yon invest now gives you an extra dollar in the Free 
which we are offering for a limited time to push the 
construction of 28 more miles of Dan Patch Electric Line. 

Here is an investment in a big, constantly growing business that will 
return to you a fair share of the net earnings. Every dollar subscribed 
for Dan Patch Stock is spent by the Railroad itself. There are no go- 
betweens to take and keep for themselves the big share of the profits your 
mones —, The Dan Patch Electric Line is owned and operated by 
the stockholder has a voting share. 40 miles between 
Mincber otis pew orthfield are in successful operation. Already we are 
doing a large Passenger, Freight and Express business and earning a 
profit. We have secured a Private of Way into the center of Minne- 
apolis which means a Big Additional Earning Power. We have 15 
additional miles of grading to Faribault partially completed and all paid 

We are going to push construction work on to Owatonna. Mr. 
Savage says: ve as soon as we reach Owatonna the Dan Patch 
Electric Line will be on a dividend earning basis for our earnings should 
increase 300% with this Additional Population and freight business.” To 
get the additional 28 miles under “ey. at once we want 1,000 more stock- 
holders to join our present J 7,000. mile of road is paid for, every 
— s worth of our $200,000 Salemi teel Cars is clear of all + ro 

ma poe nee and Owatonna in a short time we make te all 


= $500 i in ‘Common Stock FREE 


One share of Common Stock Free with every share of 6% Pre- 
es, ferred Stock. This Common Stock should rapidly increase in value 
as soon as we get into Owatonna. The big fortunes in the Rail- 


ROCHESTER + ad business have been made by the capitalists who have secured 


the Free Common Stock as a bonus with the bonds. The “Big Fellows” 
kept this big money-earning stock for themselves. Ours is the people’s road. 
The Common Stock is offered as a bonus to the stockholders, share and 
share alike, who invest now. This offer is made for a limited time only 
to get this 30 miles completed. Then we wiil have over 70 miles serving 
over 700,000 people. Our passenger, freight and express business should 
increase at least 300% putting us on a Dividend Paying Basis. Our daily 


shipments of milk, garden truck, other farm products and regular freight business are rapidly in- 
creasing, while our passenger business amazes experts of other roads who have gone over our 


line. Every foot of the Dan Patch line, every dollar's worth of rolling stock is highest ¢ 
net earnings will go into dividends not into repairs and rebuildin 
Don’t let this special offer of Free Common S 


Our 


pass by. This is an unusual opportunity to 


provide for the future, for the Free Common Stock should begin to rise in 
value as soon as we get into Owatonna and its earnings are unlimited. 


. W. SAVAGE, President, Dan Patch R. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sir. I am interested in your statements about the Dan Patch Electric 
our book of Electric Railway Facts and full infor- 
1 Offer of Free Common Stock with every share of 
6 per cent Preferred Stock. This without any obligation on my part. 
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Dan | Patch Electric L Tine 


Stock to the people who ARE ORIGINAL INVESTORS, than to 
give it to “big financial interests” which is the usual wa 
you believe in the financial rights of the common people be 
sure and read this advertisement carefully. 


if 














Write at 
once. Use the coupon. Don't postpone getting 
the facts. Put some money into the Peoples 
Railroad—earning day in and day out and return- 


We want to send you full particulars. 


ing to you your fair share of the profits. You 
need not pay all at once—just a little at atime as 
convenient. Remember, M. W. Savage, our 
President, is known throughout the entire 
country for his successful business enterprises 
and for his belief in co-operation of the People 
rather than the oe Intr ests’. Mr. Savage 
has put his trust and his dollars into the People's 
Road with the other 7,000 Stockholders. It is 
through his energy that the 40-mile Division is 
already doing business and earning a profit. 


If you have a friend in this locality, ask him 
to ride ever the line and seo the eplendid bust 
ness we are doing and report to you. 


$500. in Common Stock 
FREE. Send This Coupon 
For Full Information 





day after day? 


feed. 


tein 






How wotu'd you like to eat mush with- | 
out any milk three times a day, 
That is just what you | animal is forced to waste a portion of it. 
are forcing your hogs to do when you feed | Corn contains but a comparatively small | 
them corn exclusively without any pro-| amount of protein. 


Many farmers do not realize that when 


and for| they feed an exclusive corn ration the 


In order to obtain 


F : 


its body, an animal is forced to consume 
much more carbohydrates and fat than 
its body can utilize, and the excess passes 
into the excrement without being of any 
service. 


It only takes two cents to tell your 


sufficient protein to meet the demands of | jegislator what you want him to do. 
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Continued from page 3 


















sinking fund to be used 
eming the bonds. 

The system of paying off a little of the 
ipital of the loan each year is known 
umortization. Sometimes, as high a period 


payme nts into 


ventually for rede 








¢ 
i 





us 













not imposed on the debtor the need of 
renewing his loan every few years and pay- 
ing a high rate of commission. A system 
of this sort, honestly managed, means 
plenty of cheap money to be loaned on 
farms. Its advantages are so apparent 
that it is a remarkable thing it has never 
been applied to the business of making 
farm-mortgage loans in the United 
States 









Various modifications have been ms ade 

the Landschaft idea. But these are of | 
detail rather than principle. Forms of the | 
Landschaft exist in Hungary, Russia, 
\ustria, Switzerland, Denmark and 
Roumania where they have been useful in 
upplying agriculture with capital at low 
intercst rates. The new Landschaften 
of Germany have a highly perfected sys- 













tem of organization But they amount 
in the last analysis simply to syndicates 
or organizations of borrowers, the pur- 





pose of which is to supply loans on lands 
at the lowest possible terms and repay- 
able in the easiest manner. They re- 
semble land mortgage banks except in the 
essential respect that they no shares 
f stock earning dividends, the principle 
of cooperation being preserved. The 
bonds or debentures which are sold are 
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cnly upon the consent of the directors of 


is 75 years is allowed for paying off a 
mortgage Under such a system, the 
debtor can pay off a small sum each 
year without burdening himself unduly. 
The person who lends the money, 
that 1s, the man who holds 
the bond, has an admirable  long- 
time security. And furthermore there is | 
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Frederick | 
Dr. Schulze 


association was formed 

| William Raiffeisen, in 1849. 
|formed one in 1850. In both instances, 
these remarkable men were moved, 


by 


the association and these the members| by a religious fervor, to relieve the suffer- 
themselves elected. Good management ing and impoverished people from the 
of the first association resulted in no losses | extortions of the loan sharks. The ex- 
and the building up of a great credit. actions of the money-lending classes from 
The success of the first Landschaft re-| the poor of the country — re towns 
sulted in the speedy establishment of | were almost beyond belief and added fear- 
other fully to the already discouraging burdens 
By a gradual process it came about | of the impoverished German people. 
that the land credit business in Germany As the result of the efforts of these two 
was revolutionized The system was/| men there grew up the Raiffeisen societies 
eventually devised and introduced by the | or associations, sometimes called banks, 
Landschaften of issuing bonds, secured | and the Schulze- Delitzsche associations. 
by land mortgages; also of arranging to | The latter took their name from the fact 
pay off a mortgage by returning a little of | Dr. Schulze lived in the town of Del- 
the capital each year through a long|itzsche and were formed chiefly in the 
series of|vears d of turning these small| towns. Herr Raiffeisen lived among 


peasants hi aself in a region thinly settled 
nd poor and the associations which he 
fostered w re mutual societies confined to 
small farming districts. 
Differing in details, the same principle 


| obtains in both the Raiffeisen and 
Schulze-Delitzsche - associations. This 


foundation principle is that of combining 
persons together and by their united or 
cooperative guaranty creating a credit 
which can be used to provide funds for 
members who wish to borrow. In other 
words, the association can borrow money 
at low tates because every member is 
jointly liable for it. In turn, the associa- 
tion can loan to a member at low rates be- 
cause the members of the association are 
known to each other and the good char- 
acter of the member as a rule affords the 
assurance any sum borrowed will be re- 
| paid. 

In the Raiffeisen banks or associations, 
the principle of unlimited liability of every 
member is preserved. This is no longer 
true of the Schulze-Delitzsche 
tions. The chief business of the 
feisen banks, 


| 


Raif- 


as | 
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million-dollar Amn backs the KING 
SEPARATOR. with life-long Send for 
our free descriptive catalogue with most liberal separator 
offer ever made, Write to-day, it’s free. 


King Separator Works sornta"’.5%; 


BUFFALO, WM. Y. 


7Calves Without Milk, 


Cost ew | half as much as the milk 
calves, Increase your 











associa- | 


though they loan to some | 


extent on farm mortgages, is loans on cur- | 


cent account, for short, fixed periods, as 
from one harvest to another, and secured 
by the guaranty of two associate members. 
A part of the money loaned to members 
comes from the deposits of thrifty mem- 
bers who put up money with the associa- 
tion to be loaned to other members. 

The local mutual Raiffeisen associa- 
tions or banks in Germany are grouped 
under central banks. These are then 
united by two general central banks. 

Without going into the modifications of 
the cooperative association or Land- 
|schaften formed to bring about lower 
| interest rates and better terms on land 





profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, today for free 
k, “How to Reise 
Calves.” Your name and ad- 


dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 
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mthe road to su 
than any man living. I dy the largest and finest ; 
herd in the U. 8. Everyone an early developer. ready 
4 for the market at 6 months old. I want to place one — 
a hog in each community to advertise m . 
aforplan, “ 
















C. Blume 

Rush Hill, Mo., says 
he made $15 in one day with 
an ALLIGATOR. This press has 
largest feed hole, more effective draft, 
rubs off green bark less than the Per 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales. 

Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 
Write for free catalog and read Sent on 10 days’ 
common sense way of hay press- 


ing. 

“S. A. SPENCER 
Dwight, TL 

1323 William Street 









































secured not by a particular mortgage but | mortgages or the variations in the de- 
by the whole mass of mortgages held by| tails of the societies or organizations 
the society What a high place such| formed to obtain personal credit, and to 
bonds take in the German financial world | make loans of small amounts for tempor- 
may be jud_ed from the fact that 4-per-| ary purposes, it may be said that the 
cents usually sell above par. The usual | benefits to the rural classes in Germany 
ngth f the loans, repayable by the| and other countries of Europe have been | 
ortization system mentioned, is 53] almost beyond calculation. They have} 
rs and the borrower is given such| been carefully managed, with few losses. | 
ivantageous terms that the total amount | How the agriculture of Europe would 

he pays annually often amounts to only | have lifted itself out of the depths into 

1 per cent for the sinking fund and other| which it had been plunged by war, taxa- 

small charges | tion and extortion without these aids it is 
Femenel Credit Possible. |impossible to conceive. They have en- 
Just as Germany was the original home | couraged thrift on the one hand and have 
of the Landschaft or cooperative society | made life endurable for the borrower on 
for the purpose of getting lower rates of| the other. They have organized agri- 
nterest on farm-land mortgages, so it | cultural credit into a coherent, financial 
the home of cooperative societies for| force that is one of the mainstays of 
rsonal credit These are the other] countries like Germany, Austria, France 
unch of azricultural cooperative credit | and Italy. 

' ly referred to. The success of co- Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, who 
tion among the German landowners} has made a deeper study of the subject 
igh the Landschaften getting land| than any other man in this country, 
gage t lower rate the landowners | recommends the adoption in this coun- 
g then composed largely of the nobles | try of the cooperative credit plan as found | 

d two German philanthropists and | in the Landschaften societies of Germany | 

lents of finance to devise methods of! and as found in the Raiffeisen banks or 

b ring the condition of the poor and| associations of that country. He would 
overished peasants in the rural dis-| have these under state control. Acting} 
ricts and the poor tradespeople in the! on the recommendation of Mr. Herrick, 
wns. These two men worked out their! President Taft has advised establish- 
ideas about the middle of last century.| ment of something like the Raiffeisen 
Dn Francis Frederick Schulze was the banks under state control for the purpose 
riginator of the cooperative idea for|of extending personal credit and also 
yersonal credit, though the first German! ‘‘the establishment of land-mortgage ”’ | 
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lines of the 


He 


es along the 
A@cieties of Germany. 
form s 

national land-mortgage banks, 
Government supervision, 
guarantee and market the 
state land-morigage banks or cooperative 
societies. 

At the conference of 
Washington in December t 
ject of agricultural cooperative 


3 yvernors 
1¢ whole 
credit 


and uniform legislation to establish it in| 


this country will be threshed over. Fort- 
unately, it is a non-political, non-partisan 
issue. It is probable the movement will 
receive an impetus at theUgovernors, 
conference that will result in positive ac- 
tion this winter by a number of the legi 

latures. It is not too much to say that 
if the system is put into effect in this coun- 
try with the success which has obtained in 
some of the countries of Europe, it will 
revolutionize the financing of agriculture 
in America. Agricultural cooperative 
credit cannot do the impossible. It can- 
not make the shiftless man thrifty and 
¢eannot make the lazy or unintelligent 
farmer a success. It must be subjected to 
eareful and stringent restrictions. Pro 

erly organized, it will at once enlarge the 


business of farming in the United States 
and make that business more rofitable 
to the men engaged in it, while having 


a tendency to reduce living cost. 

The systematic organization of agri- 
cultural credit, it should be added, is a 
sproposition so ‘broad that it concerns not 
alone the farmer but the whole country. 
‘Much is. said about the regulation of 
security issues, about protecting the in- 
lvestor from being fleesed by operators in 
worthless stocks and se curities of fictitious 
backing. The fact is that no better thi 


could happen for the ‘money-lending an 
money-investing part of the pulation 
than to be able to put its funds into 
absolutely safe bonds, running for a lone 


term of years, and based on the rock-like 
foundation of mortgages on good farm 
lands and the combined credit of a group 
of thrifty men in an agricultural . om- 
munity. The mere presence in the money 
markets of America of such gilt-edged 
bonds would tend to drive out a lot of the 
worthless. and low-grade securities into 
which the ignorant and the uninitiated are 
pouring their gold to the extent of enorm- 


banks under state charters and the forma- 
tion of cooperative mortgage-bond socie- 
Landschaften 

advises uni- 
tate legislation to control these and 
later would have Congress provide for | 
under | 
with power to 

bonds of the | 


in | 
sub- | 
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"Most any car—just so it’s a 
Ford — satisfies the American 
farmer. And now that the 
price has come down to that of 
a team and equipment the sub- 
stantial economy of the Ford 
will make it more than ever 
“*the farmer’s car’’. 








Every third car a Ford—and every Ford 
user a Ford ‘ ster.’” New prices— 
runabout $525—touring car $600—de- 
livery car $625—town car $800—with 
all equipment, f. o. b. Detroit. Get 
catalogue 335B and particulars direct 
from Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 


Michigan 












SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Fite to to costly that wo guaranties to oli subseripore to Baggsestel Mastaiag Gok Rete 
cep Soverdenss  Degeeuee Farming to ennounce- 
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oper adjustment of the 
Successful ing either direct or 
advertised in Successful Farming is backed 

insurance policy qavinst Gchenest or patty Caies on hee 





Ous sums annually. | 
—fEE- 
Important Meetings. 


Annual Corn Show of the Iowa 
Association will be held at 


The 


Corn Growers’ 


Ames, January 1-11. For information 
concerning premiums and exhibits, ad- 
dress H. L. Eichling, Sec., Ames, Iowa. 


The Ohio Corn 4 rovement Associa- 
tion will hold their fifth annual show at 
Lima, January 7-11. Information can be 
obtained from D. W. Galehouse, Sec., 
Wooster, Ohio. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation will be held at Hotel Sherman, | 
Chicago, December 3rd and 4th. 

The International Live Stock Ex-] 
position is held November 30th to Dec- 
ember 7th, Chicago. 

The Central State Poultry Show will be | 
held at Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 2 


27-Jan. 2 


Keep the brood sows well supplied 
with clean, bright alfalfa or clover hay 
It will keep them in good condition and 
greatly decrease the amount of grain con- 
sumed by them. They are not nearly so 
likely to form a taste for fresh chicken if | 
they are given all the alfalfa or clover 
they will eat. If you have never tried 
feeding them hay, you will be surprised | 
at the amount they consume. 














om hy any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 
thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 


on 


Az erence 


P.S. ip order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
rth of advertising because we could not afford 
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USE THIS COUPON 


in answering advertisements in Successful Farming. 


Name of firm 
Town 


i saw your ad about — 


in Successful Farming. | am answering it because the publishers of Successful Farming guarant..¢ 


fair and honest treatment from their advertisers. Please send 
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Address 
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You remember Jimrox, don’t you? 
Well—you see that dinky little head- 
stone. Look at it closely. It is out of 
the regular path of the sincerely mourned, 
as you'll notice. 

Peter Jimrox lies there. That is, all | 
that was ever mortal of Peter lies there— 
and while Jimrox was mortal he was ly- 
ing anyway, so it’s a fitting end for his 
career. 

He was born in that big stone castle 
we passed on the way up the hill; the 
house of sixty-seven rooms, with eighteen 

ables. The old man before him had 
Caodiee of money. It ran in the blood 
of the Jimroxs like fevers run in the cir- 
culation of other folks. 

I don’t remember the 
was born: it was before my time. Let 
me see; yes, there it is, hidden under 
that growth of moss—July 27, 1838. 
And he died—scratch away that green 
coating. That’s better“ he died November 
24, 1898. That made him sixty years 
old, didn’t it? 

I don’t recall when he was a babe, but 
I do remember when he tried to work 
his corner on wheat. He was worth 
money then, and the family owned store 
after store—skyscraper after skyscraper. 
They had bonds and preferred stocks, and 
heaven alone knows what not. It oc- 
curred to me at the time that they had 
about enough. There isn’t any such thing 
as enough. Once I had two captive mo 
hen-hawks, and when they’d consumed : 
pound of liver eac h, they set to work seek. | 
ing the interior out of one another. Their 


day that Peter 








found a dead cat, seven tomato cans and 
an old clay pipe right over old Jimrox. 
People go out of their way to get back at 


| him—even if the farmers did trim him 


to a queen’s sweet taste back in 1888. 

It was a July wheat deal. Peter was 
|there with the dough, and he was goi 
to put wheat up to three dollars a esha 

Now, sir, sit right there. I don’t want 
to walk around. I want you to take a 
slant at that mouldy stone and that 
neglected grave now and then as I pro- 
ceed. It gives the story a little more 
humor. It is always sad when a good 
man dies, but, somehow, it is to laugh 
when one like Jimrox is removed. 

It was a year of pests. Every kind 
of worm that could destroy vegetation was 
working twenty-four hours a day. It 
was certain that there would be desolation 
and distraction in the fields. Jimrox heard 
about it through his special agents and 
rubbed his hands in glee. Like others of 
his ilk, he wanted to see ten million peo- 
ple on the farm going hungry through a 
dreary, miserable winter. 

He came pretty near having his wish, 
too, edna happened. It’s pe- 
culiar how things do occur. We all get 


bumped when we try to r into the 
future. But Jimrox felt safe, because he 
was looking only thirty or forty days 
ahead. 


It was a regular high-binding proposi- 
tion. He knew these things in advance 
of the others. Every one who truly hoped 
to see the country prosperous, hoped that 
lreports were greatly exaggerated. But 


eyes reminded me of Jimrox even more Jimrox did his hoping in the other direc- 


than their appetites. 

I recall that my father used to relate | 
startling tales about that family; | 
Jimroxes, I mean—not the other 


some 


Uncle Bill Clinker was in town one 
winter. He was a hale and hearty old 
chap, was Bill. And somehow he got it 
into his head that, having lived a decent, 


honest life, never having committed any 
cardinal sin—so honest, in truth, that he 
never roared about his taxes; having all 


these country notions, he started out one 
day get acquainted with all the high 
and lofty guys in the city. 


to 


Most of them gave him a tolerant! 
smile, but when he reached the Jimrox 
office, a black-faced minstrel who an- 


swered to the name of Joe, informed Bill 
that there was nothing doing, that coun- 
try people were vulgar, and—well, some 
things that didn’t look well in print when 
Uncle Bill was fined for beating up the 
black rascal. 

Then, there was that other time when 
the Associated Charities’ representative 
went to see Peter Jimrox. He was asked 
to contribute to the poor, needy and suf- 
fering. And he said, “Let ’em go hungry 


if they don’t know enough to carn money. | 


I was wise enough to inherit mine!” 

There was also that other time when the 
gardener on the Jimrox estate had sick- 
ness in his family. The little girl died— 
a bright child, too, with long golden hair, 
and the laughing blue of the sky in her 
eyes 

Jimrox compelled the heartbroken 
father to work right up to within five 
minutes of the funeral, to cut the sermon 
down to ten minutes—and hurry home 
to take up his duties again! 

Oh, that’s all right. sir. 
nervous because 


Ni t a week 


Don’t be 


you spit on the grave. 
ago I 


came up here and 

















| tion. 

It was plain from the first day that he 
was making a slide for a corner, and 
everybody was feeding him wheat at a 
dollar, then at one-ten, and finally at one- 
eighty. 

The purple flies changed the outlook. 
Do you recall the purple flies? Of course, 
you do. They came out of the Pacific 
ocean, apparently. When they obscured 
the sun on San Francisco bay, every 
church was packed to the doors in ’Frisco. 
It looked just as though there was going 
to be a repetition of the pests of ancient 
Egypt. But the flies paid no more at- 
tention to the people than a mild-eyed ox 


| would pay to a painting by Rembrandt. 


The taste of the flies ran in the other 
direction. 

In thirty minutes after the flies came 
out of nowhere, and had settled down 
on the fields, Jimrox had word of it, and 
he started buying heavier than ever. In 
twenty-four hours, he ran the price of 
wheat up to two dollars a bushel, and still 
there were a lot of miserable men who 
thought that hanging on was the wisest 
thing, and they fed the ghost grain to him. 

That was on Friday the insects came. 
By the next Wednesday, they had got as 
far as Utah. In ten days, they were over 
the entire Mississippi Valley. 

Those cussed flies simply tinted the 
landscape with a magenta glow. The 
wheat fields looked like a great bruised 
mass of tainted beef—and the odor wasn t 
pleasant. 

The flies kept on coming—buzzing 
away until it was impossible to hear any- 
thing short of a neighboring locomotive 
whistle, and—well, Peter Jimrox bought 
wheat. 

Two weeks had passed since he started 
toward that corner of his, and his news- 
paper profits were twenty-five million 











dollars then. Peter was appealed to, to 
help the farmers. Did he doit? If he did, 
do you think anybody would allow us to 
laugh about him up here in the cemetery? 

Peter was money-mad. And never once 
did he pay more than thirty cents for a 
lunch—and he never thought of tipping a 
waiter. He was going to save it all, old 
Peter was—and try to take it with him 
through this narrow door that is all grass- 
grown now. Between you and me, sir, 
if he could have got it through the door, 
it would have been all right, because after 
that, it would simply have to drop to get 
to his new home about the time he did. 

About the time Peter was gloating over 
his conquests, the farmers noticed that 
the flies didn’t go away, and that the grain 
was growing faster and thicker than ever. 

Those insects had come with a mission. 
They had actually made away with every 
bug, every worm, every grasshopper that 
was on the job—including the eggs of the 
new generation—and had diec 

If I could raise those suiple flies for 
fertilizers, I would be able to buy the 
German throne by next April—and it’s 
fall now! 

They did their own transportation 
work—distributed themselves evenly over 
the fields, died there and soaked the 
ground with the richest ingredients ever 
heard of. 

Why, we had a field in our southwest 
forty where you could count all the clover 
that would grow. That summer we cut 
four crops from that very land! I really 
believe that until the end of the century 
the good of those purple flies will be felt. 

When the truth en med upon old Peter, 
it was ten days from the date of settle- 
ment, and he gulped. I'll bet that pasty, 
skinny old face of his shrunk away back 
behind his ears. 

Everybody started in selling wheat to 
Pete. He soon had more bought than 
the world could raise in seventeen years; 
by actual count. 

The wheat was growing about five 
inches a week, and every stalk was loaded 
down with big, heavy, full kernels. It 
was the greatest crop the dizzy old earth 
had ever known. 

When he saw that he was up against it, 
he secretly put a dozen brokers to work 
selling wheat. If he couldn’t collect on 
the up side, he was going to make good on 
the pt side. Poor old Peter Jimrox! 

So stealthy had Peter been about his 
moves that when his nerves went back on 
him and he was hurried off to a sanitarium, 
he forgot to tell his other brokers to stop 
buying! 

Eve rybody else covered fast and then 
got out of the way, and there was all 
kinds of fighting going on in the pit, with 
one set of brokers selling Peter Jimrox’s 
wheat to another set of Peter’s brokers! 

Let me see—when they got judgments 
for commissions, those alone amounted to 
three million dollars. That’s immaterial, 
though. 

From the rest-cure, Jimrox went to 
the madhouse, as crazy as a beetle. And 
all day long (docked up in a padded cell) 
he would shout, “I'll ~ wheat—sure— 


I'll buy. Hold on, there, I’ll sell wheat. 
I will buy or sell!”’ ; 
They took away his buildings, his 


tesa, his bonds, and even the old gray 

gabled house. Then—the county com- 

missioners kicked about having him locked 

up in their asylum. He’d dodged taxes for 
Continued on page 62 
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Continued from page 43 


road town to dispose of their butter, and, 
of course, when so many began selling 
cream, butter became scarce and the price 
was put up to 25 cents a pound, while 
cream, or the butter fat in cream, brought 
24 cents. Thus many went back to but- 
ter making. But we did not like to go so 
far to sell butter, and as nearby dealers 
were paying only 20 cents for butter, we 





Milking.—The milkman should be gen- | could make more selling cream. 


tle, patient, quiet, quick and thorough | 
from the cream than the creamery pays 


to get best results and keep up the flow. 
Milk at regular intervals. Keep the cow 
contented and free from alarm or worry. | 
Care of the Milk.—This is a large sub- 
ject. Suffice it to say that cleanliness | 
should commence from the water tank | 
and feed and continue all over the cow’s | 
body, sleeping quarters, milk vessels, 
through the stramer, separator, cream 
can and store room, until it is in the hands 
of the consumer. It is needless to say, 
rhaps, that the milkman, too, should 
~ clean, hands and all. A pail of pure 
milk soon becomes so contaminated as to 
be unfit for use. The value of the dairy- 
man’s product depends upen the purity 
of it when it reaches the consumer. 
Causes of Impure Milk.—The following 
are some of the causes of impure milk: 
Diseased animals; diseased people who 
handle it; impure water; dirty, contamin- 
ated feed; bad-smelling cow stable or 
milk house; impure air in cellar or store | 
room; improperly washed and aired milk 


utensils, ete. 


Kicking Cows. 

Take a snap ring, attach a half-inch 
cord about a dozen feet in length, put | 
the snap in the kicker’s nose; draw the | 
cord around her, letting it rest on the} 
gambrel joints or below. Let a_ person | 
stand at her shoulder and hold the cord 
just tight enough that it will not slip 
down to the floor. Anyone can then pro- 
ceed to milk her without trouble. his 
course of treatment pursued for one 
week has never failed to cure the most 
obstinate kicker, and without any strug- 
gles or hardness. 

Study the individual cow and do not 
feed all alike. 

Let the young calves have access to 
good, clean hay at all times. Cow stables 
should have no cellar under them nor 
any storage place above. 

The feeding of late corn fodder to dairy 
cows should be continued just as long 
as the corn is at all green. It is a splen- 
did supplementary feed with the short 
autumn pasture grass. 

Good sanitation is more and more com- 
ing into practice in modern dairying. 
Build a sanitary barn if you can, and if 
you can not, then remodel the cow stalls 
and make them as comfortable and sani- 
tary as possible. Floors that can be kept 
dry and clean and ceilings that do not 
eatch dirt, or that are easily cleaned, 
and plenty of light and ventilation are es- 
sentials of good dairy sanitation. The 
work may be done a little at a time— 
Elizabeth Gregg, Pa. 


—fen= 


About Selling Cream. 

A letter in a recent issue of Successful 
Farming handles creameries in general 
somewhat roughly. This is my first 
season of selling cream to a creamesy, 
having commenced about July Ist. For 
some time I had wished to sell, but no 
route for gathering cream had been es- 
tablished here, and we did not have time 
to haul the cream to a shipping point, a 
distance of four miles. Thus, when we 
learned that a route would be run through 
our neighborhood we began at once to sell 
cream. Nearly everyone else in the 
neighborhood did likewise, but a great 
many became dissatisfied very soon. 
They gave reasons about like those men- 
tioned by the writer in the article I first 
called attention to. Some thought their 
test ought to be as good as someone’s 
else, others that the company deliber- 
ately cheated them in one way and an- 
other. And then, many were used to 
driving seven miles to a thriving rail- 











We can make more pounds of butter 





us for, but we get more a pound than but- 
ter is worth here at home, and surely 
to a farmer’s wife, who has only one pair 
of hands to do so many, many varieties of | 
work, the labor saved is worth considerable. 

To be sure, we want to make all we can | 
from our cows, but others besides myself | 
tried the matter out, and found there is a | 
little more in it to sell cream. 

Just now creamery butter is going up, | 
and we now get 27 cents for butter fat, | 
but butter here at home stays at the old | 
price, and our cream man tells us some | 
of those who quit in such haste are to | 
begin selling cream again. There are | 
times in the year when one can make | 
more selling butter than they can selling | 
cream and vice versa, so that people who | 
have given the matter a thorough trial | 
tell me there is little difference at the end 
of the year, except in the great saving of | 
labor. 

Weigh the cream you churn, and then | 
weigh the butter you get from it, and if | 
one party’s cream tests high, is no reason | 
why another should. Look to your cream. 
If it’s thin, of course, it won’t test high, 
and though you will get pay for just as 
much butter fat as you would if|you skim- 
med a thick cream, you are just simply 
giving the company a lot of milk that you 
could make use of at home. 


FRE 


Get a Successful Farming Binder. 

Save your papers. Each issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming is worth keeping. Get a 
binder that will preserve each and all the 
issues of the year, so you can have a valu- 
able book on agriculture, livestock, dairy- 
ing, poultry, garden, and home topics. 
We will send a binder postpaid for 60 
cents. You can use it over and over if you 
desire. An index at the end of the year 
makes your volume invaluable. Index 
for 1912 will soon be ready. Sent free to 
all who apply for it. 


—FRK= 


Dairy Notes in Brief, 

Too much working will certainly spoil 
the grain of the butter. On the other! 
hand, too much water in it will spoil] its 
keeping qualities. 

Just a little cold milk is sure to cause 
a derangement of the digestive apparatus. 
Have the milk warmed to about blood 
heat, and very little above, for the Jer- 
sey calf, ; 

Be very careful with that little Jersey 
ealf. The Jersey calf needs more atten- 
tion to keep its digestion from becoming 
upset than the calves of some other 
breeds. At least this has been our ex- 
perience. 

Whole milk is the best*for the calf | 
of any breed, but where there is a good 
market for dairy products, we can only 
afford to use it in giving the calf a 
start. We should be careful, however, 
about changing to the use of substitutes 
too suddenly. 

The cows that are to calve this spring 
will be apt to have a caked udder and be | 
gen°rally unthrifty if they are fed on 
straw stacks, timothy hay and corn. Too| 
much corn or corn meal makes their blood | 
thick, scant and feverish. They need 
bran and clover hay to put them in good | 
physical condition. 

| 
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Christmas 
Memories 


You have, no doubt, al- 
ready noticed the picture 
on the front cover of this 
number of Successful 
Farming. If you have not, 
please look at it now. 

Does it not take your 
thoughts back to the time 
of your earliest acquain- 
tance with Santa Claus? 
Does it not remind you 
of occassions when you re- 
ceived from Santa Claus a 
pair of mittens or a pair 


of stockings that was 
strikingly similar to the 
handiwork of dear old 


Grandma? 

This front cover picture 
was made from a pair of 
genuine mittens knit by 
hand—no better mittens 
were ever made. You will, 
we are sure, appreciate 
our effort to please you in 
the selection of this front 


cover. . 
Wouldn’t you like to 
have a reproduction of 


this splendid picture to 
hang in your home? It 
would be a perpetual re- 
minder of the pleasures of 
the Christmas days of 
your childhood. 

We have had 1,000 ar- 
tist’s proofs of the picture 
made on special heavy pa- 
per without any lettering. 
These pictures are suitable 
for framing, size eight 
inches by twelve inches. 

We shall be glad to send 
you one of these pictures 
free with a three year sub- 
scription to Successful Far- 


ming, at 50 cents, new 
or renewal. Send in 
your order at once, and 


while you are ordering, we 
suggest that you order for 
one or more of your friends 
onthesame terms. Possi- 
bly you would like to make 
a gift of a three-years’ 
subscription to Successful 
Farming and one of these 
beautiful pictures. Should 
you make gifts in this man- 
ner we shall be glad to 
send cards to your friends 
telling them of your kind- 
ness. 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines. lowa 




















F. C. 


All things considered, the production 
of choice market CEEs, especially in winter, 
is the prize sought by poultry farmers. 

To produce eggs during the late fall and 
winter many things are absolutely essen- 
tial and are not impossible. My remarks 
are for the farmer who keeps poultry, and 
not for the expert poultryman, anyone 
who keeps from 75 to 300 or more hens, 
and who keeps them for profit the same as 
they keep cows and hogs. 

The one great trouble with almost every 
average farm flock is the large 
non-pre ducers, not but what some may lay 
a few eggs in warm weather; but there are 
too many non-profit producers. How can 
you help it? Use the same method and 
common sense that you do to find out if 
your cows are profit-makers or should go 
to market. Find out how many eggs your 
hens each lay and when they lay them. If 
you cannot find time to do this, you can 
procure eggs or stock from men and wo- 
men W ho have such flocks of egg-producing 
hens—reliable persons who will sell at rea- 
sonable prices 

The writer knows of two flocks, each of 
300 hens, which received about the same 
care and attention but the total yearly 
egg poduction was an eye-opener. One 


flock averaged 160 eggs a hen, or a total 
of 48,000. The other flock average 
70.eges a hen, or 21,000. The difference 
in these totals is 27,000 eggs, which were 
worth at least 20 cents a dozen, or $450. 
One farmer had Barred Plymouth Rock 


hens, bred for laying; the other had good 
grade hens but of absolutely unknown 
laying pedigree 
to get eggs, and especially winter 
eggs, be sure and have 
First, layers from a 
prod 
Second, hatch your chickens early. 
Those of April and May are’the ones which 
will mature and give you eggs by Novem- 
ber Ist 
Third, 
cockerels 


m~™ 
known strain of 


cers. 


the pullets from the 
as possible If of the 
heavier breeds not matter until 
three or four months old. In the smaller 


or early breeds, the young 


separate 
as soon 
if does 


maturing 


ckerels are an actual menace and they 
hould be yarded by themselves or sent to 
Fourth, it does not pay to unduly force 


the young and growing pullets, but it does 


iy to keep them growing and maturing 
So many farmers having poultry 


i free range, feed and care for their 
growing stock liberally and sensibly for 
the first ten or twelve weeks, or during 
\pril, May and June, but then they are 

ed to rustle for themselves until fall. 
Tr} do rustle, and when some of those 

muscular rustlers faee us for Sunday 
nner, some one else has to rustle to mas- 
ite them See to it at least that your 


well fed all 


and you will find it 


vung and growing pullets are 
summer through, 


ill more than pay By Indian summer 
me of them wil' be laving 35-cent eggs 
ou 
Many express fears that pullets so 
lled will lay too soon and will moult 
t before the winter like old hens, but 
| believe this bogy amounts to little and 
that’s from actual experience 


Fifth, to produce eggs you must feed a 
balanced rat When nature’s supply of 
n.succulent feed is gone you must 
ipply it in the form of clover, 


ion 


gree 


alfalfa and 


Winter Eggs 


number of | 
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By 
Butler 


some grain, with wheat in predominance; 
plenty of clean, fresh water at all times, 
will bring results. 





And, lastly, a sweet, clean place to live 
in during winter, and a cozy, comfortable 
place to sleep. Not that | mean an ex- 
pensive double walled house—your house 
|may be single board shiplap and wholly 
open at south with curtains—but I do 
mean that the roosting place should be 
so constructed or arranged so it is snug 
and warm for your laying hens during the 
long, cold nights of late fall and winter. 
This is possible. You may follow all the 
rules, but if your fowls have to sit on a 
cold perch and use all their energy to fight 
the cold you will not get many winter eggs. 
An actual experience with some i start | pres 
will perhaps illustrate my point and start 
you to thinking right. 

Twenty-five baby chicks were pur- 
chased and placed in a lampless brooder, 
which was in turn placed in the shelter of 
an open shed. When about half grown 
fifteen of the lot, which were cockerels, 
were culled out and as colony houses were 
searce the ten pullets were allowed to re- 
main in this brooder. Fall came and still 
they stuck to their brooder home, ducking 
into it at night. By the end of October, 
five of the pullets were laying in the brood- 
er, and by November all of them. 
By April first those ten pullets had layed 
about 1000 eggs. Why? Just because 
they were warm and cozy at night and had 
a warm, cozy place in whichtolay. They 
had the same food as the other hens on the 
farm and were the sturdiest lot we had. 

Creating conditions so that the egg may 
develop for laying, and furnishing a cozy, 
warm place for helping on the pullet’s 
inclination to lay are wonderful essentials 
and cannot be overlooked. To go further 
is a story in itself. Asa finish, don’t worry 
if you haven’t a fine, big hen house like 
Mr. Somebody Else. The fact is we build 
our houses for laying hens ae about five 
times too large as it is—F. C. Butler 


ake. 
Don’t Sell All Your Best Poultry 

Many farmers, and some who are not 
farmers, make a practice of selling their 
best poultry because they bring good 
prices. A greater mistake cannot be made. 
How can you expect to breed good birds 
next season and keep your stock up in 
quality if you sell the best ones this year. 
There is only one way that it can be done 
and that is to buy stock or eggs in the 





















—Get Hatching Facts 


which tells you how my Belle City 
Incabator has again—and for the 
fifth time — smas all records. 
This time winning world’s cham- 
pionships with three 100 per cent 


hatches. t reco proves my 
hatcher is certain to give larger 
e money fer 

, send price and save 

Jim Rohan, Pres. 

-55 Buys 

World’s a 


140-Egg Incubator 


f Deubtocasse cliiover; best copper tank; bursery, 
| 140-Chick = bot- wacet 


eep your hens 

Bis = lay- 

J ing by keeping 
them free 











, sanitary, patented 
seas "t get out of oo a lice time 











e 
breeds of chickens, ducks, B oo 
geese, turkeys. Highest 

scoring strains. Best egys. 
20 years experience. Lowest prices. Best 
incubators too. You lose money if you buy 
before seeing my big illustrated Poultry Book. Worth dol- 
fars to you sent Free, for name and address. Write quick. 
J.W.MMAERCO., GBex205 Rockford, ii, 























from Ask any user—let us 

send you amen. See the 1913 model. 

Write for latest aa Guide and Catalog. 
P, M. WICKSTE Incubator Man 

. Boz 16, Lincoln, Neb, 





of all leading varieties— 
water fowls. Incubators and 
supplies at lowest prices, ,Booklet, 
roper Care of Chicks” —10 cents. 


neyal Poultry Farm, Dept 233, Des Moines, !a. 


95 BREEDS eos 


fncubators, xr~> 
Send éc oueon, os, Book 


ous. Used 
OH. MINIKER, in, eels on Mankato, Minn, 


Foy’s Big Book MONEY IN POUL- 


TRY and SQUABS @ 
Tells how to start small and grow big. De- 
scribes world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm 
and gives a great mass of usefu! poultry infor- 
mation. Low prices on fowls, eggs, incubators. 
Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 36, Des Moines, lowa 



























spring, and it will not pay to do this year | 
after year when your own stock would 
answer just as well, and probab ly better. 


In rare instances you might produce a | 
valuable exhibition bird, worth say $15 or 
$20, and sueh a bird would perhaps be 


worth more to some one else than to you, 
and in another way a much cheaper bird 
would answer your purpose as well as the 
higher priced one 

In this case it is all right to sell. It 
often happens that a good show bird is a 
very poor breeder. 

By keeping the best stock to breed from 
right along a large per cent of the whole 
flock may be. made of equal excellence. 
What would you think of a farmer who has 
some excellent and valuable varieties of 
potatoes, and other sorts that are inferior, 
and to add a little more to his farm income 
he sells all the best varieties at an advance 
of ten-cents per bushel and plants the 





vegetable 
can h ive 


hy 
want the 
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You build a silo so your cow 
8 near June conditions in Decem- 
so must it be with your hens if you 
winter eggs 


Good, clean, whole- | 





poorest kinds?—V. M. Couch. 


angel Naess 









PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
AND and Water Fowls. FParm- 
stock, with eggs im season. 

Sen@ 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, Preeport, Il, 


i913 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
ignd and water fowlsandeggs. This book 

yuld be in the hands of every person in- 
terested in poultry for profit. Address 
S. A. Hummel, Box 68. Freeport, IL 


3 MONEY MAKING POULTRY 
have. ducks and geese,” brine = "iiss wang 1 iegt wine and 
Bex" 18. Des Moloes, ia 













FREE. . M. JONES CO., Box 


Fine, homegrown Fall honey, 
Honey, amber in color and rich in 
taste; also western Alfalfa honey, much milder 
and very fine. Prices on request. 
DADANT&SONS, Bex E, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


48 BREEDS Pure Bred Chickens, Ducks, 


Geese, 
Turkeys, on Incubators, 
Large Catalogue 4c. Alf. Ziemer, Austin, Mina. 


——— TS 
WE PAY $36 AWEER puts 
Year's contract. Imperial Mfg, Ce. Dept.55, Parsons, Kan. 
6 Page Catalog Free. 60 Var. Landand Water fow!s and 


Stock for sale. H.A. Seader, Box 6, Sellersville, Pa 
writing to advertisers. 
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Poultry Notes 

In order to succeed with poultry you 
must keep busy and keep the houses 
clean and free from lice. The houses should 
be cle aned at least once a month and 
well sprayed with kerosene or some good 
lice paint. The pullets will do twice as 
well if they do not have te fight lice and 
mites 

If you use a wet mash be sure and not 
have it sloppy, as this is where the danger 
lies. Have the mash as crumbly as you 
can. Wheat bran will take up any excess 
moisture. 

Discouragement and poultry will not 
go good together. You will find that many 
things will not go as you expected and 
that some of the schemes you had 
all planned out will fail. Do not give up 
but try it again and go at it with a deter- 
mination to win. 

A hen that has breeding back of her is 
worth owning. She may not look as sty- 
lish as some neighbor’s mongrel, but with 
proper mating she will produce something 
of good quality which the mongrel can’t 
do. It pays to breed from such hens and 
raise chicks that in time can produce 
their like 

The chicken-mite lives in cracks and 


nests, infecting the fowls only while they | 


are roosting or on the nest. In these 
hiding places they multiply very rapidly 
and will kill more than one of your fowls 
if they are not checked. 

The last thing at night take a look into 


the coops where your birds are shut up | 
for the night and see that everything is all | 


right. Now andthen you will find that a 


hen has been crowded off the roost and | 


she will spend a very uncomfortable night 
| 


if you don’t place her 
It is also well to feel of their crops after 


they have gone to roost. The crop should | 


be full and well rounded. If they are par- 
tially empty there is something wrong. 
If you only find a bird or twoin this con- 
dition it may be the bird’s fault,but if there 
is a lot of them with empty crops, then 
the fault must be yours. Possibly you are 
not feeding enough at the evening meal, 
or maybe you are feeding too much during 
the early part of the day 

4 few good birds are better to have 
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Write today for 
new Free Book on X-Ray 
Incubators and Brooders. Learn 
yr about this time, labor an 
money-s: vane hatcher. It is shipped drrect 
ym factory. No agents—no dealers. 
I unt ed to please you. Orders filled same 
day receive 4 Freight prepaid anywherel 
Just takes one gal!on of oil to a hatch—one filling « f the lamp. 
Old style machines use 3 to 5 gallons of oi! to hatch and lamp has 
to be filled every day! The X-Ray Incubator is built on an entirely 
new and different principle from the old style, wasteful machines. It 
has lamp underneath, square in the center, where it ought to be—and not 
on the side where no perfect temperature could possibly be maintained. With 
lamp underneath X-Kay’s egg-chamber is always at even heat—always at a 

















around your place than a lot of poor mon- 
grels. There is much more satis faction in 
taking care of fowls that are nicely marked 


and of even color If you have a lot of 
mongrels the chances ur tl t you let the ‘™m 
take care of themselvs But if you have 


thoroughbreds you will be sure to take care 
of them. If you start to raise poultry bi 
sure to secure well bred stock to start with 
Bert R. Anderson 
—~FD Be 


What Do You Do With Poultry 
Profits? 


We want to know what you do with your 
poultry profits? Therefore we will pay $1 
each above regular rates, for the best ten | 
answers to this question What do you do 
with your poultry and egg mone 7? 

Replies must be in this office by Janu 
ary Ist. Address them to the Poultry 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

State how much yov get from your 
poultry and how you sperd it. 

For all the replies that we publish in our 
symposium on this subject in our poultry 
special, we will pay regular rates. No 
letters will be returned 


—€O g— 
Select Turkeys Now. 

Before Christmas, turkeys should be 
selected for next year’s breeding. The 
best results follow choosing the earliest 
hatch as they are larger, have more vital- 
ity, and should weigh more than birds of 
the second laying. A tom from some 
flock not related to the hens is quite es- | 
sential—Mrs. VanOgle. 


FOR 


Pure drinking water is as essential as 





wholesome food, well cooked. 








































Pe rfect hatching temperature. X-Ray’s lid has two double-ciass ——— rmom- 


rt can be seen every minute w fi rut NCUBA 


“Built Different From All Other Machines’’ 


has only proven perfect heat regulator. Our automatic trip—an exclusive patented 

feature—cuts down flame at burner when egg-chamber gets too hot—a fine thing—a 

saving of lots of ciland money! No excess heat escapes—every bit is used to good 

advantage! Touse the X-Ray means less egg-handling, less oil, lees heat generated, 

nes itely no waste, no filling of lamp during hatch, no fumes, no danger of 
ooking” eggs—always even beat over egg-chamber. 


RITE FOR FREE BOOK No. 53——Get Factory-Direct 
Price on X-Ray Incubators and Brooders 


The X-Ray Brooder has same perfect heating system as the famous X-Ray 
Incubator. Raises every chick worth raising. Get free book today. 


si X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
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AT ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 


grade carry the above trade mark. 


"Silver Plate | 
that Wears” 


largest makers of silverwace. 
p” IWTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


ae : ' <i Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. | Send for 
xe of mew YORK cme aga San | catalogue’ Z 42, 

















Light Your Home With Electricity 


Electric Light Plants for Bungalows, Cottages, Subur- 
ban Homes, Farms, Hotels, Colleges, Institutions, Etc. 


Complete Electric Light Plants, 
inclu the Celebrated 
Detroit Kerosene Engine, 
as low as $150 Upwards 


Write for our Free Electric Light Catalog to 


Detroit Engine Works, .¢ iit" sa 












[FUR DEALER OR TRAPPER {192932 32320,'9082 7 °W 06 2 fr 

Raw Fur and Beef Hides. We need large 
quantities of same to fill orders. Give us a trial shipment, write for our price lists they are free, 
We keep regular shippers posted during the season. Get your name on our shippers’ list. 


LA CROSSE FUR & HIDE CO. cor-2oo SxRORzERs RAW Furs | 
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Wanted! 
Johnson wants your name and 
ddress if you are interested in 
chicken raising. He will send | 


ou the famous Old Trusty Book, 
 tree—finest published, worth $1.00. | 
__ deg A Postal Brings Johnson’s | 
. 1913 Old Trusty Book, Free | 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 sold—all making big | 
money for owners. Telisabout 3 to Wday 
free trial offer, 0 year 
$3 rice 
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Be! ats beyond. 
} et the Johnson's 
. Book Free — read 
Pega! the facts—see | 
hundreds of pho- | 
tographs. Don't 
miss it. Mail a | 
postal now to 













Freight Paid 
East of Rockies 


That Far if You § 


Live Beyond 
this time keeper. 
two- 


( ’ ON TIME Performs 8 
oe 


Johnson | 
Incubator Man | 
Clay Center, Neb. 

all the time with 

















. fold service for less than the ordinary 
<F_~ 
—and you have s good watch of con- 
to special crops and intensive 
watch. Agents wanted, write today 


price of one. First, attractive desk, | 
dresser or wall clock. Convenient to 
’ wd carry from place to place for « poultry- 
ry men whee keeping record time in oper- | 
ating incubators and brooders. Second, | 
; venient size. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
- A we give a combination clock and watch | 
for only $1 and include a subscription to | 
farmings with special attention to the care and handling of | 
poeltry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any | 
farm from 6 to 100 acres. Geed Poultry sione, 10 cents | 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 NM. Market Street, Chicago, Minots 


remove the gun metal case—easily done 
GOOD POULTRY 32.2.0). oe 
& copy; De a year, It is free with $1.00 order for the clock- | 






















Hatch by Rule 


or chances to take 
y Leeincubators. Heat, 
and ventilation ail auto- 
ted. Leads all 


No 
with 





seat health, Best 4 

chick 

Roup, Colds, Chicken Pox, Lee's Egg Maker and Lice 
Killer are a boon to poultrymen. Write for free books. 














and 140 
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A great deal has been said and written 
about the possibilities of developing a flock 
of 200-egg-a-year hens. All of this is tobe 
commended if taken in a reasonable way, 
but 200 eggs a year is a mark which has 
never been reached in this country by any 
flock of as many as ten hens. 


In 1898 the Maine Experiment Station 
began an experiment in breeding for egg 
production in which the method of pro- 
cedure was as follows: A trap nest record 
was kept of the number of eggs laid by 
each individual bird. Only those birds 
were used as breeders in each year which 
made the highest egg records in the year 
before. This kind of breeding from the 
highest egg producers, making the selec- 
tion simply on a basis of trap nest perfor- 
mance alone, was continued for a period of 
nine years. The average annual egg pro- 
duction for each bird showed no definite 
increase as a result of the close selection 
during the whole period. On the contrary, 
an actual falling off in the average egg pro- 
duction was observed. The plain and de- 
finite result of this nine-year experiment 
was that the practice of simply selecting 
the best layers as breeders did not improve 
the egg production of the flock. 

Not convinced by the results of this 


| long selection experiment alone, the mat- 


ter was put to a test in another way by 
comparing the —— from the 200-egg- 
a-year hens with the offspring of birds not 
tested by the trap nests. This experiment 
was continued t a whole year, and 
was ectly plain and definite. The 
daughters of the -a-year hens were 
no better layers, and in fact not quite so 
layers as the daughters of other birds. 

hese results show that selection of breed- 
ing stock on a basis of production is not 
the best method for the practical breeder 
and farmer. The ability of the individual 
to transmit its performing qualities, not 
merely to have them, ~— } = made the 
basis of breeding before we can arrive at 
any definite results in breeding up a 200- 
egg-a-year flock of hens. ile it does 
not seem unreasonable to claim that a 200- 
egg-a-year av may be reached in a 
fair sized flock of hens, it is very doubtful 
if such a record can be reached on the basis 
of performance records of the hens alone. 
Form, vigor and constitution are factors 
that must be kept in mind in the develop- 
ment of the 200-egg-a-year flock. Select- 
ing the best layers is one of the most im- 
portant points to be observed in the work 
of improvement, providing always that the 
best layers have the necessary strength 
and vigor to enable them to transmit their 
laying qualities to their daughters. It 
seems to the writer that something of vital 
importance has been left out or that the 
experiments were not properly conducted. 
It is very evident that the practical poul- 
try-breeders and farmers who have care- 
fully selected their best breeding stock for 
years cannot afford togo back to haphazard 
methods of selecting their breeding birds. 
The great _ which confronts 
every poultry-breeder is how he shall 
breed to increase production in his 
flock. While most of us are firm believers 
in good blood and carefully selected breed- 
ing stock, we are nevertheless likely to 
overlook some of the important laws of 
heredity, in our short period of time. In 
theory the selection of breeding birds from 
200-egg-a-year hens appeared to be a safe 
guide in determining the value of hens for 


| breeding purposes. 
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In actual practice it 
proved a dismal failure. The reason of 
course is that there are factors in the work 
of breeding and developing the flock of 
200-egg-a-year hens that we have over- 
looked because we do not understand them 
to be of importance. 


Poultry breeders, by making trap nest 
records a basis of selection, have made the 
same mistake that breeders of dairy cattle 
have made in selecting breeding animals 
on the strength of the dam being admitted 
to the advanced registry on the basis of 
her own performance alone. It is a plain, 
common-sense proposition that the mere 
fact that a cow is admitted to the 
registry tells one nothing of the future 
prospects of her heifer calves as producers. 
On the other hand, a bull is eligible to 
advanced registry if a certain number of 
his daughters have made performance re- 
cords which entitle them to entry in the 
advanced registry. He is there because 
he has shown his ability to perpetuate 
high dairy qualities to his progeny, He 
has shown his breeding-on qualities. The 
cow has shown nothing except that she 
is a good milker. She too often is worth- 
less as a breeder. Would not the same 
laws of heredity apply with equal force to 
poultry breeding? Would not the cock 
with a large saaiher of daughters in a 200- 
egg-a-year class of more value as a 
breeding-on force than the one that is 
kept simply on the strength of his dam’s 
egg records? Are my suggestions worth 
studying? 

Another prolific source of failure in de- 
veloping egg-producing qualities in the 
flock is that of not conducting a more rigid 
system of selection among the pullets that 
are kept over for breeding stock. The 
temptation to keep over all the pullets 
from high producing hens, regardless of 
their individual characteristics, is certain 
to impair the breeding qualities and use- 
fulness of the flock. A weak, poorly de- 
veloped pullet will seldom make a valua- 
ble addition to the breeding pens, although 
she may be the daughter of a 200-egg-a- 
year hen; it is worse than foolishness to 
think she will. Usually there are a number 
that show lack of vigor and constitution, 
and those also should go to market. It 
requires an experienced mind and a prac- 
ticed eye to detect constitutional weak- 
ness, but those pullets that show it should 
zo to market, as they will never prove 
reliable breeding birds. 

The feeding of the flock for high per- 
formance without impairing their breed- 
ing qualities is a problem as difficult as 
it is great. In fact, many experienced 
breeders assert that feeding for heavy 

roduction so weakens the vitality of the 
birds that it lowers the egg-producing 
qualities of their progeny. Even such high 
authority as the late Prof. Gowell of Maine 
remarked that daughters of 200-egg-a-year 
hens are scarce because it is late in the 
season after the birds have settled down 
to their normal condition before suitable 

s for hatching can be had from them. 
When such men admit the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable hatching eggs from 


high p:oducing birds, it is not the province 
of the writer to give advice concerning the 
question. 
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Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
&-ce-a contains: 
Potassium Nitrate. An 

Enminant. 

Nux Vomica. A Nerve 

Tonic and Stimulant. 

. A Bitter Sto- 
machic and Appetizer. 


ing tonic that has 
worth of Dr. Hess 
fowl per day. 


lyposulphite of Soda. 
An Internal Antiseptic. 
oe haem. A Blood our dealer. 


Iron (Red Oxide). A “yg money. 





Biood Bullder. 31.25; 
Carbonate of Lime. An 

Antacid and shell 

forming. 
Sodium 





Chicride. An Ap- 
petizer and Cleanser. 
Under the supervision of 

Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) the 
above is carefully com 











DR. HESS STOCK TONIC. A combination of powerful tonics and mild laxatives. ——— aiges-t 
yee ya flesh, bone and milk 

tell you these tonics have a 
100 Ibs 


tion—reduces food waste—puts most of the ration on the animals’ bones or in the udder. 

Ingredients plainly printed on every package—take them to your druggist and he’ 

wonderfully bracing effect on steers, hogs, sheep, horses, cows, etc. 
$5.00; 25-Ib. pail $1.60. Exceptin Canadaand extreme Westand South. Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book. 


FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) will at any time prescribe for your aili 
charge if you will send him full details. Mention this paper and sen 


producer. 


fiesh during winter instead of producing eggs. 


If it doesn’t make your hens lay more 
eggs, your dealer will return your money; and it also 
cures gapes, cholera, roup, indigestion, etc. 


fiom. You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of 
If it fails to mak 

Builder. eep your poultry healthy, he is authorized by us to refund 
1} ibs. 25c (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs. 6oc; 12 
25-Ib. pail $2.50: except in Canada and extreme 
Weal If. your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


How to Make 


Your Hens Lay More Winter Eggs 


Your hens ought to be paying you bigger profits just now than any other time of the whole 
Prices are away up, but fresh eggs are scarce. 


stood the test of time. A penny’s 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is enough for 30 


e your hens lay more eggs and 


Send ac 


Ashland, Ohio 


g@page Veterinary Book also free. 


Hens—your hens—have a tendency to put on 
This is due to closer confinement, lack of exercise and 
green stuff. Hens need a tonic during cold weather to keep the egg clusters active and turn the largest possible 
amount of food into eggs. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will doexactly that. It positively makes hens lay more eggs. 


! Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce- 


has been on the market nearly 20 years—it is the only egg-produc- 


Sold on a liberal money-back guarantee 
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ac stamp. 
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Correct Chicken Fattening 

Chickens, like hogs or other live stock, 
should be closely confined when it is de- 
sired to prepare them for the market. 
Plenty of exercise is most essential to 
proper development and egg-production, 
but it is to be avoided when the birds are 
assigned to the fattening-pen. 

We change the rations of the flock as 
soon as they are put up to fatten, about 
134 to 2 pounds being the size best adapted 
to taking on fat. The fowls for market are 
placed in a separate pen, where there is 
plenty of light. Everything is kept 
scrupulously clean, and roosts provided, 
to prevent the fowls from sitting around 
on the damp ground at night. 

We furnish an abundance of clean, 
fresh water. It is one of the most import- 
ant essentials to correct fattening. Skim- 
milk is also supplied, but we never mix 
these two drinks nor allow a vessel to be 
used for but the one purpose. A sloppy 
mixture, such as would be formed 
water and milk, is sure to derange the 
fowls’ digestive apparatus—the very 
thing to be most guarded against in the 
fattening-pen. 

Our morning meal for the fattening 
chickens consists of whole wheat and a few 
table-scraps. Water is also given. At noon 
we make a rich mash of bran, boiled po- 
tatoes or ‘peelings,’ milk, meal, soaked 
wheat, and table-scraps. The evening 
feed is clean, whole corn, the birds being 
allowed to eat all they will. It is well to 
feed more than they will pick up clean, 
so that they may have available food if 
thev leave the roosts before feeding-time 
the next morning. —M. Coverdell, Worth 


Co., Mo. 
—#€g— 
. 7 
Eggs in Winter 
Are you getting any eggs? That is the 


question asked of every raiser of poultry 
from October until spring and if the reply 
is in the affirmative the next query is sure 
to be as to how you feed. For two years 





and upon consulting it I find that four 
days is the longest period in which I have 
had no. eggs. ido not know that I follow 
any different plan from that used by all 
up-to-date poultry raisers. 

To begin with,I get my chickens hatched 
during March and April and keep them 
growing as fast as I can through the sum- 
mer. At the period when eggs are the low- 
est, and poultry brings a good price, _ | 
sell all my old hens except a few rept over 
for breeding purposes. 

About Sept. Ist I separate my cockerels 
from the pullets until the weather becomes 
severe. My laying house is an open front 
house with a scratching shed underneath 
and after I am obliged to shut my pullets 
into the house I find them making use of 
this scratching shed even in very cold 
weather. This supplies exercise which I 
consider one of the chief requisites for 
poultry health and consequently an un- 
stinted egg supply. 

My rations consist of plenty of oats in 
the morning, and at, noon whatever table 
scraps and parings from vegetables I hap- 
pen to have in the house. At night I 
usually feed corn though I occasionally 
give a little rye, wheat or barley that they 
may have a variety, as I believe hens tire 
of one kind of feed as we would do. I have 
a good dry mash of bran, middlings, corn- 


jmeal and beef-ser: aoe in hop a before 


them all the time, as I do shell, grit and 
charcoal. For green feed I find that man- 
gels are best relished and these are hung 
up on nails high enough.so they must 
reach for them and even occasionally jump 
up, thus getting much needed exercise. 

Lack of exercise is the most common 
cause for the empty egg basket. My 
chicken house floor is covered to a depth 
of six or eight inches with good,clean straw 
into which all the grain is scattered. This 
straw has to be replaced by fresh as often 
as it becomes damp and soiled. 

The dropping boards are cleaned at 
least once a week and a good disinfectant 
used occasionally and there is never any 





kept a daily record of my egg vi 
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During cold weather I warm the drink 
ing water a little. 

All this attention to details takes a 
little time but with eggs at from thirty to 
forty cents a dozen one can well afford to 
devote a small amount of care to the flock 
Mrs. Marion L. Medley, Wis. 
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Curing Colds and Preventing Roup 

I use kerosene, such as is used in lamps 
I keep a sewing machine can full of this 
oil where I can put my hands on it at any 
time and as soon as I see a hen running at 
the nostrils or hear one sneezing, I catch 
her and give her a dose by spirting the oil 
into both nostrils, into the clit in the roof 
of her mouth and down her throat. When 
I visit my chickens after they have gone 
to roost, as I invariably do when at home, 
if I hear any rattling in the breathing ap- 
paratus of any of the birds, I find the bird 
then and there and administer the coal oil. 
I know every one of my hens—about 250, 
and watch every one of them all the time 
when I am at home, and no matter where 
I happen to be they are watched by some- 
one of the family. 

To prevent colds I use permanganate of 
A ic! in the drinking water. Half an 
ounce of the permanganate is dissolved in 
a quart of water and kept in a fruit glass 
jar. Just enough of this solution is put in- 
to the water to color it a claret red. It will 
not take much of the solution as it-goes a 
long way in coloring water. If a hen hasa 
bad me § I dip her head into the fruit jar 
solution dee ~p enough so it will cause her to 
strangle. Usually the coal oil stops the 
trouble, but when it does not, the perman- 

anate solution does the job.—Miiller 
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Look before you 
track when your ears are 
It may save your life. 
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Trapping the Coon 








and Fox _._ = 


By 





Grinstead = 


. 
H I 
- fr. 


and chain are covered with leaves. The 





These two animals, while not the most 

valuable, are surely the most interesting|’coon will be attracted by the bait and 

to the trapper, and are to be found over a] proceed to investigate. His fondness for 

larger territory than most of the fur-| passing between objects will lead him 

bearers. The fox is easily the most cunning, | right into the trap, as he goes around the 

and the trapper that outwits him has| stump on his tour of investigation. 

reason to feel proud of his superior intelli- \ log or tree across a creek or dry gulch 
makes a good setting and needs no bait. 


gence which has been pitted against brute 


objects often leads to his downfall. 

The ’coon is an omniverous feeder, ber- | 
ries, minnows, crawfish, frogs, and even 
a fi ” grown hen,commonly forming a part 
bill of fare. It is rare that we find 
any size or a pond or spring in 


sagacity and instinct. The ‘coon is not | The ’coon’s habit of “cooning” it across 
the biggest fool that roams the woods, creeks has become proverbial. About half 
either. While not so cunning as the fox,| way across cut a place in the log large 
he has sense in his head, though his pre- | enough to accommodate the trap and 
dilection for pleasant odors and bright | when in place pad with moss and cover 

| with rotten wood-dust till even with the 


surface of the log, leaving it a little smooth- 
er directly over the pan of the trap. If 
| there is water in the stream,do not fasten 
the trap to the log, but slip the chain ring 
over a stake which should be driven into 


| 
of his 
a stream of 


or near the timber without seeing signs of | the bed of the stream by the side of the 
the coon. His fondness for water suggests| log. When the ’coon finds that he is 
the best possible setting, and his nose for | caught he will spring for the water, and 


the chain slipping down the stake will 
hold him under the water till he is drowned 
thus preventing self amputation. When 
making dry sets, whetheron a log or in a 


usant odors makes success with ‘“‘medi- 
cine” baits, and the formula for 
which has been sold for several dollars, is 
made of a pint each of honey and mood 


one, 
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than you can get anywhere. 

We count on large volume 
of business and sma!! mar- 
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business direct with you. 

@ want ten million 
dollars’ worth of furs. 
We want your ship- 
wm. ments—anything — 
‘A , from one sk n up. 


Big Money 
in Trapping! 


4 Do trappi Garin 


¥epare time. 
sport and Pays ; Bia. 
k, coon, skunk, 


wolf, lynx, white 
kinds of furs are 
valuable. We bay any quantity. 
, TRAPS To accommodate trap- 

pers and shippers we 
furnish traps—including the fa- 
mous VICTOR—at factory cost. 
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Showing set for a fox 


aromatic 


half « f oil of rhodium, two ounces of | trail, smoke the traps with some 
oil of anise, one ounce each of acetic acid | wood, as sassafras, cedar or hemlock, and 
and agafoetida. To prepare this bait mix | always use gloves. 
the honey and oil id into this put the Trail settings for ’coon are very good if 
tida; when it has dissolved add the] one is careful to conceal the trap. Dig out 
oth ingredients Keep warm and/| inthesoillargeenough to contain the trap, | 
shake frequently It improves with age. | chain and drag, which I prefer to a stake 
Wi uu have found a pond or stream|in making a trail setting. Cover over 
\ yu are reasonably certain there are | carefully with padding of moss and leaves, | 
on signs, if there is not a stump or] with it very smooth over the pan. A rock 
log within a few feet of the bank, place aj or big chip laid inthe trailafoot from the 
large yne or cl so that it will project , trap will help to get the ’coon’s foot where 
he water a foot or more. This| you want it. He will step over this ob- 
| be in from three to eight inches of | struction, and the next step will land right 
About a foot from the stump} in the trap, as the length of pace is eight 
drive take so that it will project above| or nine inches. Where convenient, use a 
t m this the chain should be] spring pole or sappling held in place by a 
looped, sl ng to the bottom. Place! stake for fastening the chain. When th 
yp of the stump, whether | animal is caught its thrashing around will 
be bait or bird, and set the} release the pole, and it will thus be sus- 
t np petwee! th e an | the stump, | | pe n led il i the air Where this cannot be 
D go the vs with moss and leaves, so | used, use the wooden clog or steel drag, is 
prung, but so that} either of them makes a well defined trail, 
l] step on the spring or] and the animal can be followed or will be- 
1 becom irmed. If the water| come tangled in the brush. If he finds 
i be sur t all parts of the trap | himself tied fast to a stake he is apt to 

















Goon in trap, showing method of anchoring 


































































































Largest stock in United States. 
G t 

Funston Animal Bait O2""*n'e<? to increase 

back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Anima! Baits 

won Grand Prize at World's Fair in } U. 8. 

ten Animal Bait brought one man in St. Michaels, 
Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Costs only $1 a can. 
you are an experienced trapper or just a beginner, 
we can bel p.you catch more furs—make more 
Game ba > ond Trapper’s p5upply latalog—three 
books in one~tet ae et a Safety 
Fansten Bros. & Co., 613 Funsten Bldg., st, Louis, Mo. 
TRAPPERS ee 
Prices this year will be higher than ever before. Send 
us your name and address and we will keep you 
et for your Furs, absoli tely free. Our con- 
oe Raential information will tect you. Re- 
= nothing to lose and if you take our advice 
- you will ge st more money for your Furs than 
I. ABRAHAN-. 
297 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
—_e 
Your Furs Are Worth? 
Unless you are sending them to Corry you 
season write today for our price list. In it we 
tell how and why we can pay more and prove 
everywhere. One of them may be your own 
neighbor. Free for the asking. 

14 Main Street CORRY, PA. 
sion will be justas valuable to you. We pay = 
highest prices for furs. Ship them to us. 

list and tags—they 
are FREE. 
rect Bu pene 
There ore, 
Commission. 
Lotz Bros. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Soot al Mount Birds 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, Game-Heads. 
Also to tan skins and make ~« Decorate 
command income selling specimens and 
mounting for others. dy ay learned 
and women. 
aranteed. 
“How to Mount Birds and Animais” 
absolutely free. = M. W. SCHOOL OF 


your catch or money 
Sovernmons uses Funsten Baits. One can of Funs- 
Different kinds for different animals. hether 
money today for free fy Gata 6 Guide, 
Vem ts 
Fur Shipping Tags, etc. A (3D 
Don’t Be Skinned 
posted the entire season, just what you should 
member it costs you nothing. fou have 
you ever did in your life before. Address 
Are You Getting All 
are not. If you expect to have fur to sell this 
our claim by letters from satisfied shippers 
CORRY HIDE & FUR CO. 
are valuable to us. Your name in our posses- 
Send today for price 
We Are Di- 
Charge No 
99 Chestnut St. 
We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
your home with your beaatifu trophies, or 
in spare time , To. 
rite today for our free boos 
AXIDERMY 35) |) Kiwood Bidg. OmahaNeb. 
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aw off the injured hmb and escap¢ 
Any of these settings are likely to get a 
rnk or fox, and even a wildcat. in the log 


Skin a ’coon as you would a beef and | | 


dry in the shade. 

After all has been said, the fox falls an 
easy prey to the trappers art if he 
estimates that cunning and meets it with 
forethought and intelligence. In the 
first place, the fox is suspicious, and the 
rere concealing of traps is not enough, 
Really,it seems to us that the fox is a rea- 
soner, and you should allay his suspicions 
as you wou ild those of a man by ms iking 
it all seem natural. 

The water set is one of the best for the 
fox as well as the ‘coon. In a previous 
paper I described a plan of water setting 
for mink that is even better for the fox, for 
this animal will almost always stepontothe 
trap, while a mink will frequently wade 
out to the bait. Select a place where you 
think there are signs,and if the water is a 
spring or branch narrow enough for the 
fox to get the bait from either side, throw 
brush on one side and set the trap on the 
other. The No. 2 or No. 3 “jump” trap 
is the best I have found for the fox. Place 
a stone or stump in the water eighteen 
inches from the bank, and so it will show 
an inch or two above water, and on this 
place bait, or. what is equally good,I put 
the bait on a sharp stick and thrust it into 
the mud of the bottom so that the bait, 
which should be a bird, will appear to float 
on the water, at a distance of eighteen or 
twenty inches from the bank. Halfwa 
between the bait and the bank is where 
set the trap. The mud should be dug out 
or anger up so that the trap will be 
cov with water with the pan barely 
under water. All this, including the chain 
and drag, should be covered with leav 
all being under water, and a big piece 
moss placed directly over the pan so that 
it will all resemble a moss-covered stone 
projecting out of the water an inch or so. 
The fox sees or smells the bait, and it lyi 
on the stump or appearing to float with 
the nice moss-covered stone to step on in 
order to reach it makes it so tempting that 
—well, you most always get him. A slight 
deviation from this plan is to place the 
bait nearer the shore with the trap covered 
with leaves and set just at the shore. In 
the first instance he may become sus- 
picious or refuse to step on the tuft of moss, 
while in the second he may be moreaptto 
try for the bait, yet there is a possibility 
that he may miss the trap in making the 
try. Both plans have their advantages 
and drawbacks about evenly divided. In 
making these water sets,wade in some dis- 
tance away both in going to and from the 
trap, and throw water over al] objects 
touched with the hands. The chain should 
be fastened to a drag of hard wood two 
feet. long or to an iron hook drag like a 
grab-hook. Hewil! soon become entangled 
but will not gnaw the foot off and escape 
as if staked close to the place where he met 
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the trouble. 
For setting in trails, proceed a little | 
differently from settings for other animals, | 
since it must be remembered that a fox 
will follow trails and roads used by man | 
as well as the stock, and, in this way, it 
seems to the fox that there is nothing to 
fear from the human scent along these | 
roads, as he alwavs finds it here. In mak- 
ing these settings find a narrow place in a 
trail leading down from a wooded hill to 
the bottom where you have reason to sus- 
pect the fox has his haunts, and it will | 
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sometimes be worth while to throw brush 


are 





on the sides so as to narrow the trail,a day 
or two before making the setting, that the 
animal may become accustomed to the 
hange. Follow the path when you go 
out with the trap, for he will not mind your 
scent if it is where it belongs, and when the | 
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place has been reached dig out a place 
for the trap, chain and drag. Make 
the setting and cover ail with leaves, plac- | 

ing a piece of yielding moss under the pan, | 
nd smoothing all over on to You may 
catch other animals, even a dog or a man. 
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Farm boys, who have a little spare time 
during the winter months, will find it to 
their advantage to do some trapping. In 
ilmost-every section of the country there 


animals which are valuable for their 


are 

pelts, and in some sections where fur- 
bearing animals are plentiful, quite a neat 
little sum of money can be realized from 


winter’s work at trapping them. The 
work is both fascinating and profitable, 
i a ready market can be found for the 


pelts at all times, and at good prices. 

lo make the greatest success at trap- 
ping, one must make a study of the ani- 
mal’s mode of living,their food, etc. Itisa 


very good plan to procure a work on trap- 
ping, as much information can be gotten 
in this way, that would otherwise cost the 
umateur trapper much valuable time when 
the trapping season opens. 

Farm boys do not begin trapping, as a 
ru, until late in as they must 
first he ip get the corn into the crib, so the 


season, 


methods in this article are intended for 
winter trapping. Asa rule, fur-bearing 
animals are much more difficult to trap 


during cold winter weather than in late 
autumn and early spring. An animal that 
would be easily taken in the open weather 
of late autumn will now be suspicious and 
“trap shy.”’ Traps are also more difficult 
to conceal at this season, and, owing to the 
weather conditions, it takes much more 
care to keep them in working condition. 

are continually freezing down; 
clogs the traps; streams that are 
mere rills at morning—if the weather is 
warm enough to thaw during the day 
are raging torrents at night. The great 
variations of the weather keeps one con- 
tinually adjusting the traps to meet them. 
However, furs are at their best this 
and this is one point in favor of 
winter trapping 

In trapping for mink alongstreams dur- 
ing cold weather, one must set the traps | 


Seta’ 


snow 


season, 


in sheltered places and use methods far 
different from those used earlier in the 
season. The “hollow log set” is an excel- | 
lent set for cold weather trapping, as the 
traps never freeze down and are always 


no matter how the 
Go along the stream 


in working order, 
ter storms may I 


until a hollow log is found—if one can be 
found with one end resting in the bed of | 
the stream so much the better—and set 


the 


rap back a foot or eighteen inches in 
covering over carefully with 


the open! 
iit is used, it should be 


ig 


Winter Trapping 


By Walter S. Chansler 


win- | 
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you posted upon ‘ectual conditi ons upon re- 
Tequest. 


natural runway for 
the stream, and, 


forms a 
traveling 
| bei ung covered, it protects the traps from 


This 
animal 


etc. 
any the names of 
| shiopers from 
rest Co.of your section. 
Branches tn Lg — 4 
Leipzig, Ber 


| 
heavy sleets and snows, which are a con- 
tinual source of trouble to the trapper at 
| this season. The traps may be set at 
| either end, and should be well concealed 
by covering with the same material as | 
was removed in making the set. This set 
| may be used as a “bait set” by placing a | 
| quail or part of a rabbit near the middle | 
| of the runway. 

| In setting traps on snow it is a good plan 
to use a sheet of writing paper to cover 
traps, over which a thin layer of snow is 
sprinkled. The paper should have two 
incisions made in the form of a cross near 
the center of the sheet; each incision 
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| should be three or four inches long. This serpent zoo al + -otlge owed 
|keeps the paper from crumpling when ¥gredingotfare, Full weights on Hides. —_ 
uare faation. Thousands of mati¢hed eb ippers. 


stepped upon, and makes a covering that 












| will not freeze down, and if care is taken shipments beid separate om reaucet sent back 
in sifti »g > ove > > > ur 
in sifting the snow over the paper, the set thuntrated TRAPOERG OUIDE FREE 
will conform beautifully with the sur- fj and Cataiog of re Trapping § Suppiics, FIN! 
roundings. If the snow is very dry it can : me 
p, Prk. E. % BIGGS & CO., 1459 Biers Kansas City, Mo. 





| be sifted over the trap with the hands, but 
if damp and heavy a small piece of wire | 
screening may be used. 

In trapping for fox, it is a good 
make a trodden path across a field, plac- 
ing two or three traps at different 
cover with snow, as foxes are very posta 
following such paths. Quite often the 
trappers will find places where foxes pass 
under fences, between rocks, etc., and 
such places make excellent locations for. 
traps. Care should be taken not to — 
any unnecessary tracks about the sets, 
| this will often arouse the animal’ssuspi- 

cions and cause it to give that particu 
|spot a “wide berth.” This is especially | 
| 
| true when trapping such sly animals as 
the mink, fox, etc. 
During extreme cold weather, such 
animals as the skunk, oppossum and 
raccoon “hole up”—as the trappers say— 
that is, they go into dens and do not come | 
| out until the weather gets warmer. 
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It is} 
almost useless to trap for these animals at | 
such times but when the weather moder- | 
ates after a long, severe cold spell, these 
animals “get a move on” and are quite | 
| easily trapped. Skunk seldom “hole up“ 
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; Whole-Grain Ration for Hens 





During last fall and winter our hens | 
were kept upon a whole-grain ration. No | 
gtound grain or cooked mashes of any de- 
scription were used and the flock looked | 
fine all winter. There was no sign! 
of disease; no feather pulling or egg eat- | 
ing. And last but not least, they were 
keeping the egg basket filled while our 
neighbors’ hens were idle. During the 
coldest. part of the winter they were “‘on 
the job.” Of course the whole-grain 
ration was not all; without other care the 
feed would have been wasted. 

At that time there were only fifty-two 
head of hens in all. But there is more 
profit in a small flock, well cared for, than 
in a large flock neglected. About half of 
the number were hens and the remainder 
pullets. We keep Buff Orpington and 
Brown Leghorn fF eee The Leghorns 
are by far the best layers. But the Or- 
pington have other good qualities not 
possessed by the Leghorns. The latter are 
non-sitters while the Orpingtons are ex- 
ecllent for hatching purposes. 

To return to care of hens. The house 
in which they were kept is small but 
very comfortable. It is only 10x24 feet 


‘from the kitchen, such as apple parings, 
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After the corn they were always 
riven a drink of warm skim milk. Later 
this was removed ‘what was left of it) 
and replaced by clean water, with the 
chill removed. 

At noon they were given some refuse 


comfort. 


About two o’clock in 
the afternoon they were given the last 
feed of the day. Wheat (unthreshed) 
was scattered upon the floor or ground, 
and the hens attended to the threshing. 
We usually allowed four sheaves at a 
feed. This kept the fowls busy the greater 
part of the afternoon. . 

For “greens,” raw chopped cabbage 
was provided. They like it better this way 
than hung on the wall. Oyster shell and 
other grit, also broken charcoal, are kept 
within reach at all times. When the 
weather was not too cold the fowls had 
free range. 

We will try the same method this 
winter with a larger flock but will have to 
provide another house so that the old and 
young fowls will be separate. Pullets do 
better when kept by themselves. They 
are very timid, as a rule, especially the 


table scraps, ete. 
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with two large windows on the south side. 
It is divided into two apartments with a 
small feed-room and entry in the center. 
There is a small outside door to each 
apartment so the fowls can be controlled 
without much trouble. The walls of the 
house’ have been stripped and white- 
washed inside. This was done several 
years ago when the house was built and 
the fowls are not bothered by vermin. 

During the coldest part of the winter 
the hens were kept indoors for several 
weeks at a time. Some of the old hens 
moulted in December and they weuld have 
suffered greatly if they had been allowed 
to wander around at will. During the 
summer and fal! they were laying steadily. 
Then when they stopped laying, they 
literally dropped all their feathers at once. 
These late moulters have been disposed 
of. 

Although the house is small the hens 
did not appear to be badly crowded. 
Dropping boards are used under the 
roosts, and this gives more floor space. 
The roosts are all the same distance from 
the floor (about four feet) and the drop- 
ping hoards are one foot lower. The latter 
are a sort of stationary platform, while 
the roosts are movable. 

Very little of the manure can get onto 
the floor. The boards are cleaned every 
few days. What little manure gets onto 
the floor (or ground, as there is an earth 
floor) is removed with the litter. We find 
that hens do better on the ground if it can 
be so arranged as to be always cle@m and 
dry in winter. But it does not agree with 
laying hens to wander around outdoors in 
severe cold weather. They will surely get 
cold feet and stop laying at once. 

As before stated, no cooked mashes or 
ground grain were fed. Whole corn and 
wheat in the shéaf composed the regular 
ration all winter, and the hens gave ex- 
cellent returns for the feed and care given. 

The two varieties of chickens were not 
kept separate but we tried to have an 
equal number in each part of the house. 


Leghorns.—Anna Galliher. 


Shipping Hints. 

Ship only first-class poultry if you ex- 
pect to get top prices. Bony carcasses, 
torn skins, and pin feathers combined with 
dirty feet generally go begging for a sale, 





except at the very lowest prices, and the 
sender complains of the commission mer- | 
chant! Smooth birds, neatly and thor- 
oughly picked, with clean feet, attract the 
buyers—and secure the dollars. 

Now a word about the packing box. 
Don’t consider that any sort of a make- 
shift is good enough if it holds together 
to reach the market. Use clean boxes or 
barrels, lined with clean paper, and pack 
carefully and neatly, but not until the 
animal heat is out. Upon the top, just 
before nailing on the cover, lay a bill of 
the contents, with name and plain ad- 
dress, keeping a duplicate copy of the 
same. If this rule is strictly followed you 
will have less trouble and loss. 

Pack the old and the young birds sep- 
arately, with plain labels telling just 
what they are and you will not get old 
fowl prices for chickens, as you might if 
all were shipped in one package. Have 
regular Pres «2 days ad you will soon 
have regular customers if your produce 
merits them.—A. W. Stratton. 


—fOR- 


For chicken mites I put moth balls in 
the nests. I also pulverize and sprinkle 
over chickens after they have gone to 
roost. One application is enough.— 
Lydia Rayner, La. 








Hints to Hide Shippers. 
When you make a shipment of furs or 
hides to a dealer be sure and attach a tag 





and the feed was about equally divided. 
We always fed the hens corn for breakfast 
every morning. This is'a new plan of ours | 
contrary to the usual method of feeding. 
Six large ears was the usual quantity. 


Now, this is not a very large feed for 
fifty-two fowls. Not enough to promote 
laziness. 


In cold weather it was always warmed 
a little in the oven before feeding, care 
being taken that it was not left long 
enough to parch. The corn was tested 
by holding a handful for a moment to 
' it could be eaten with 





DO Sure Dé 


| of the shipment, so they will be looking for 





with your name and address in such a 
place it cannot be torn off in shipment and 


handling. Also, with a letter advising 





it. 

If you do not get returns from the deal- 
ers in due time, write tothem, stating the 
date, the number and kind of hides or furs 
sent, and ask them very kindly to see| 
if the shipment reached them. | 

—— | 
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From a Farm Hand. 

In reply to your letter of recent date asking me 
why I left farming and moved to the city, would 
say that it was against my will that I did so. 
Most farm papers devote space in each issue on the 
question of how to keep the boys and girls on the 
farm Another question which follows this one 
very closely to my mind is how to keep hired help 
on the farm. I will state my experience on two 
different farms which will iainly show why a 
certain class of farmers each year set up a cry about 
a searcity of farm hands 

One of the first farms I worked on was a moder- 
ate sized farm, fairly equipped with up-to-date 
machinery. The owner had com born and raised 
on the farm and was a good farmer. After the day's 
work was set aside for each, we went about doing 
our share 

Many times in the evening my employer would 


remark about the amount of work done, or the 
quality of the work, or the fine condition of the 
crops, and in this way made me feel that my efforts 


appreciated If | broke anything through 


were 
neglect or carelessness, instead of bring ‘called 
down" my employer usually pointed out a way to 


prevent the same thing happening again 

This farmer had had the services of one man 
eight years previous to the time I worked for him. 
This man returned the following season from a 
visit he had made with relatives in Europe and was 
at once re-hired by the farmer. 

During the winter I became married and in the 
spring hired out to another farmer in a different 
locality. This was a large farm and up-to-date in 
all respects, but the owner was a different type of 
No matter how early I came to the barn in 


man 

the morning I was not early enough. No matter 
how much plowing and seeding I did, it was not 
enough. No matter how late I worked he informed 
ne at times that it would not hurt me to work 
later. If anything was broken or mislaid I was not 
mly called down, but oftentimes curses were plenti- 


|. This man would do but very little work him- 
a farm hand for miles around 
to work for him He had to depend upon news- 
paper advertisements to get his help 
The farmer of the first type need 
sbout getting help, because the man 


self. He could not get 


not 
who 


worry 
works 


r him one season will most always want to come 
back the next. But the farmer of the latter type 
the one who usually raises the cry about the 
help being scarce rhrough their harsh treatment 


of their help they soon drive them away and gain a 
wide reputation of being a hard man to work for, 

they naturally find help hard to get 

Hoping I have brought out plainly a condition 
which is very common, and hoping this latter type 
of farmer soon disappears, I remajn, respectfully 
yours.—J. R. M., Wi 

. > > * 
Concerning Prohibition Part.. 

if the editorials of Successful Farm- 
the prohibition party. You say 


I read in one 


ing your view of 


that the prohibition party has never gotten any- 
where for they have always lost their votes. Let 
me say that a vote cast for a righteous cause is 
never lost. You say their cause is good; had they 

ned with any other party working toward tem- 
perar they would have gained their point. The 


prohibition party knows very well that they never 
will gain their point by voting the same ticket as 





the brewer and distiller and saloon keeper. 

You say that the saloon works with the party 
w candidate on their side. The prohibitionist has 

t been wise. You are right in that. The saloon 
works with the party or candidate on its side, and 

is on the side of all parties, but tae prohibition 
party 

If the so-called temperance party were as wise 

the prohibitionists the saloon would soon be a 
hing of the past As long as the people talk tem- 
perance and vote for rum, so long it will be here 

I am glad to vote for Chafin and Watkins, the 
candidates who will not bow to the rum oy 
My vote may be counted lost in man’s sight, but it 
“ il be recorded by the angels F. B. Hirshey 

Comment—It was in local contests against the 
rum power that I meant the vote was so often 
vat when the prohibitiomst might have swung his 
nfluence with some other party and carried the 
day whereas, by sticking to a party that had no 
majority alone.—Editor 

> = * * 


Suggests Postcard Corner. 

I want to suggest that you have a little corner in 
Successful Farming to use the postal cards you 
send out (or some of them) on just such people as 
one mentioned by A. W. Wolf in the half-column 
written entitled “The Power of Postcards.” 


the 


article 

It is —_ wonderful what good is done in this 
way, and it is astonishing how many people are 
glad to know of cases when they can help to 


ten the burdens of shut-ins, and old people, and 


Rates of Subscription — One year, Bic; 
The Canada, 15 extra per year for postage; 


not be changed. 


How te Remit—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank draft or 
Stampe in good condition accepted for smal! amounts. 


registered letter. 





two years, Sic; three years, 0c; Ove years, 
foreign %5c, 

Change! n Addre .s—When ordering a change in the address, subscribers should be 
re to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address can- 


burdened ones who can be made happy through 
letters and postcards. 

Taking it for granted that you are willing to do 
this I send you one for insertion. 

Will the readers of Successful Farming be so kind 
as to send a postcard shower and letters to Miss 
Nellie Lockhart, Race St., Grunville, Pa. She 
lives in a rolling chair all the time, being crippled 
in hands and feet,-and she is obliged to do the 
housework, as her mother is old and sickly. The 
two live together and are very poor. Neither are 
Christians.—A_ Friend. 

Comment—There is danger of abusing such a 
rivilege as this friend suggests. It opens the way 
or all sorts of unwelcome letters as well as those 
sent with a good pu ». Sign your nam: as does 
the above—A Friend—and answers will not be ex- 
pected. Cards sent to strangers will mean nothing 
unless a very kindly spirit prompts it. Be consid- 
erate as well as kind.—Editor. 


an of Sine. 

You have the best magazine of them all, and I 
take ten besides yours, so can judge pretty closely. 
So much is written in the farm magazine today 
that smacks of pipe dreams, that a practical, ex- 
perienced man J. t. it down in disgust. Your 
magazine is one of the few that does not.—M. P. 
Beedle. 

“= a ~s 
Consolidated School Fails. 

We have a consolidated school near here which 
seems to be very unsatisfactory as well as very 
expensive, and it is nearly divided now and I 
predict it will be totally so as soon as possible. 

One year ago none passed the 8th grade examin- 
ation. It seems to be so far to send small children, 
leaving home at seven in the morning and riding 
one to one and a half hours is too an § and it is a 
fact that this is the case.—J. W. Fggstaff, Michigan. 

Comment: Only under certain conditions should 
a consolidated school be attempted. Some have 
made the mistake of trying the impossible. Each 
community has a problem of its own and this must 
be | out regardless of what others do.— 
Editor 

eee - 2 
Has Simplified Voting Plan. 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable paper 
for a number of years, and while I do not think 
the farmer should be a politician, I do think it is 
his duty to take more than a passing interest in 
political matters. The advice in your editorial 
matters has always seemed sound and in the in- 
terest of the farmers. I enjoy reading them and 
hope they have been a power for good. Your 
paper and the Rural New Yorker seem to me to 
have a broader conception of the farmer's position 
than any other in my limited observation. I be- 
lieve the parcel post was secured mainly through 
the efforts of the farm press. Since you take an 
interest in the farmer's political as well as his 
financial welfare, I make bold to offer an idea which 
comes to me which I think would be of benefit to the 
farming class as well as others. 

Since reading an article in the September issue on 
simplified voting, I decided to present my plan to 
you for criticism, and if you think it worthy of 
mention in your paper, I think it would be in- 
structive to read the criticisms of your many 
intelligent correspondents. My plan is this: All 
qualified voters in the United States should be 
permitted to cast their ballots through the mail 
without having to go to the polls. Let elections 
begin, say in June, and last until September or 
October. Have a ballot printed with all the candi- 
dates’ names on it, with a blank place underneath 
each name, so a voter could scratch and insert 
the name of any other candidate for whom he 
wished to vote. ave lines at the top of the ticket 
for the voter’s name and address, so that the 
ballot could be identified. To prevent fraud, have 
a ae list of voters in the hands of the 
precinct juc iges at county court houses and state 
capitals, and with judges of the election appointed 
by the United States government at Washington. 
Have the voter mail a ballot to each of these places 
and require tally sheets to be exchanged between 
these places before certificates of election be issued. 
Such a change in the manner of holding elections 
would help to eliminate fraud and log-rolling. It 
would also give the traveling man who is often 
maced at great inconvenience a chance to express 
bis choice of candidates without having to make a 
1 long trip home to vote in the middle of a business 
journey. 

I see no reason why thousands of people should 
be inconvenienced to vote when they could arrange 
their ballots in the privacy of their own homes 
without interference to their business or having 
to argue with a lot of log-rollers on election day. 

In view of the fact that we are to have woman 
suffrage some time in the future, we will need some 
such reform. 

What think ye, 
mirer.—H. L. G. 

Comment: The problem is the illiterate foreign 
voter. Could he be protected in his rights sono one 
would mark his vote to their interests? Of course, 
this method would give him a chance to show his 
vote to others before sending it so he could dis- 
cover trickery. Why necessary to have more than 
one list of voters? I don't get your point.—Editor. 


editor? Your friend and ad- 





Suppose You Write, Too. 
I have long intended writing you, and this being 
a favorable opportunity, I will do so. I am a sub- 
scriber to your paper and, want to say I am more 
than pleased with it. Your fearless attack of 
grafts and political cursedness that goes on in this 
country pleases me. I do not know what your 
politics may be, but will say that you and your 
paper are ail right. —N.C. Murray, Mo. 
* * * * 


Do You Believe This? 

I desire to cane the opportunity to write you a 
personal letter, ~ ~~ the fact that your 
edition is ace ow ly the most helpful farm mag- 
azine published in this country. hes columns al- 
ways sparkle with new news and up-to-date ideas, 
and is really invaluable. Especially does it appeal 
to me. Every farmer would aubamie if he once 
looked over a copy thoroughly.—Geo. H. Maines. 

Comment: Suppose every subscriber send vs the 
name and address of his neighbors who do not 
take Successful Farming. We will send sample 
copies to them.—Editor. 

* « * a 


Has Boostin: irit. 

Yes sir, I want Successful Farming. I never 
knew until receiving a sample copy some time ago 
that this journal existed. I had not read two 
pages until I was impressed with the quality, the 
tone and high purpose. It will give me consider- 
able pleasure to boost Successful Farming, for I 
will be giving my neighbor a help when I point 
him to a paper like yours.—J. Kimber Levan, Pa. 

S. Any time you desire to send me a few 
sample copies I will be pleased to deliver them to 
desirable or progressive men. 

Se * 


Not Chained to the Churn. 

We have been readers of your paper for a few 
years, and think if more of the farmers would 
read and follow the advice given on the many sub- 
jects in its columns, there would be many more 
successful farmers. It certainly is a good paper. 

In the September numer the article by Mrs. 
Morehead, “Selling Cream vs Churning,” was 
read with interest, and I surely agree with her. For 
many years I was “chained to the churn, and 
really thought butter-making the only way to dis- 
pose of the cream. We milked several cows, and 
much of my time was taken up with churning and 
taking care of the butter, which is no light work. 
Several years ago we bought a hand separator, and 
for some time have been selling our cream, keep- 
ing Leno for butter for our own use. 

We do not let a collector take our cream, but 
ship direct to the creamery. We ship a distance 
of about a hundred miles, and are well satisfied 
with the weight and tests. They are very prompt 
in sending returns, it never being more than five, 
and sometimes three days until check is received. 
No waiting two weeks for check. 

We farmers’ wives as a rule are over-worked, 
and I think we should try and lighten our work 
as much as possible, and if you who feel you are 
“chained to the churn” will try selling cream, I 
-~ you will be satisfied with the results.—Mrs, 
B. W., Ind. 

sy Oh 


Values Our Political and Moral Altitude. 

Your paper is too far from here to be of much 
practical value as a farmer’s monitor as the two 
methods of farming differ widely in most things, 
but there is a social, political and moral 
division in your columns which are the same 
im all latitudes and longitudes and while I 
receive more than one farm paper for every 
day in the week I may conclude to add yours 
for a trial trip. I am greatly interested in tem- 
perance among farmers, or rather total abstinence 
as far as farmers and farm help is concerned and 
believe that no other one thing has done the farmers 
and their help as much harm as the saloon in- 
fluence. Millions of dollars lie between the saloon 
and the@arm that will never be resurrected. Yours, 
etce.—J. A., Indiana. 

2 wv 


Believe in Cooperation as Cure. 

Dear Sir:-Just a few lines to congratulate you 
upon the success you have had with your wonderful 
little farm magazine. While I am not a farmer, I 
enjoy it very much, especially the editorials; 
keep your big guns a-booming there! 

The biggest gun I know of is spelled:Cooperation! 
All other measures are popguns and sky-rockets. 

We all know that the present trust evil has its 
foundation in the fact, that all big corporations 
aggrandize themselves by crowding (or scaring) out 
the small shareholders.—H. M., Kingsbury, Tex. 

jae ee ee 


Cannot Do Without It. 

I cannot imagine what it would be to do with- 
out you. So many helpful hints I've received from 
its pages. I never lay it by with a page unread. 
I have tried many recipes and found them fine. 
I also enjoy the editorials. I find much that is 
helpful to me in the home health department. I 
am renewing for two years. I do not wish to miss 
any number at all. I have read it two years next 
month.—Mrs. M., Inc 
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4 Big Prizes Free. 
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And Many Smaller Ones eric which vou want and send 





Brand new four horse-power Motorcycle, an Evans Artist Model Piano, and 
two Shetland Ponies given away. 






SUNSHIME--to be ditt away 


4H. P. Motorcyele—Do you want it? 


Big Premium List Free 


Send me the coupon 
below and get full in- 
formation regarding 
the Grand Prize you 
and also get 
our big free Premium 
List of bicycles, guns, 
cameras, foot balls, 
base balls, sleds, 
watches, rings, kitch- 
en cabinets, dinner 
sets, etc. 


want, 









LIGHTNING--to be given away 

The half-tone Motorcycle illustration was made from a photograph of the Machine we are going to giveaway. This is a very 
simply designed machine. It is heavy and strong and just the thing for service on country roads. This motorcycle has a four 
H.P. motor, free engine clutch, full floating seat with 18-inch spring adjustable to any weight. ‘The machine is equipped with 
complete too] kit and is fully guaranteed. ‘This motorcycle will save time fer you and be a source of much pleasure. 


The Evans Artist Model Piano we shall give away is the 
product of the factory of the F. O. Evans Piano Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Evans is one of the best pianos that money 
can buy. It is as pleasing to the eye as it is delightful to the ear. 


‘? 


**Sunshine’’ and ‘‘Lightning’’ are the names of the Shetland 
Ponies that are going to gladden the hearts of some boy and 
some girl at the close of this contest. These two ponies are 
about the same height and same weight. Each weighs around 
325 pounds and is about three and one-half feet high. I know 
you would like to have one of these beautiful, friendly little 
ponies. YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THEM IF YOU 
REALLY WANT THE PONY BADLY ENOUGH. IT 
ALL DEPENDS ON YOURSELF. 


Conditions Under Which Prizes Will Be Given 
You will notice that we have provided for every one in this contest. There is the Shetland Pony “‘Lightning’’ for the 
small boys, the Shetland Pony ‘‘Sunshine’’ for the smaller girls, the piano for the larger girls and women, and the motorcycle 
for the larger boys and men. This is really four different contests in one. You can enter the contest for only one of the big 


prizes shown on this page. 
hand corner of this page. 


Please be very sure to specify which prize you want when you fill out the coupon in the lower right 


This contest is open to every boy and girl, man and woman in the United States, except those living in Des Moines or Polk county, lowa, 
except those in any way connected with Successful Farming, and except those in any way connected with news agencies or subscription dealers. 


This contest will be conducted in an absolutely fair and square manner. 


No fake nor pull of any kind will be permitted. In case of a tie, the cash 


equivalent of the prize in question will be equally divided among the contetants concerned in the tie. The contest will close at midnight, May 31st. 





SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Write your name and address in the coupon below, marking the prize 
you wish. Send me the coupon at once and I'll write you by return mail, 
giving you a complete description of the prize you want. I'll also give you 


1,000 POINTS FREE 


toward your prize. Just as soon as | receive your coupon I'll start 
you in the contest with 1,000 points. I'll send you immediately a free out- 
fit of supplies and give you complete instructions. 

This is an exceedingly liberal contest. You'll be agreeably surprised 
when | tell you of its many liberal features. 

Send the coupon at once if you want the Evans piano, the motorcycle, 
the Shetland pony “Lightning” or the Shetland pony “Sunshine.” 
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$ COUPON GOOD FOR 1,000 POINTS $ 

& E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, Des M Moines, lowa. + 

2 Please send me credit for 1,000 points in your Big Four Contest. I want + 

> CC The Evans Artist Model The Shetland Pony “~~ 

+ “Lightning $ 

4 CI The Shetland Pony ‘ 
4 Retoreyele “Sunshine” = 

x [Be very sure to put a check mark like this (X) im the square in front ot a 

, the pine) you want. } 4 

4 Please send me complcte description of the prize checked above and all 

? necessary supplies. Also your free premium list of bicycles, guns, cameras, 

z gold watches, kitchen cabinets, dinner sets, gold rings, etc. 5 

4 4. 

z My name is a > — 

YY : : 

+ Evans Artist Model Piano—Free My address is a ae a + 

? Lateline 4 

> 

¢ E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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Continued from page 50. 


years they didn’t think he was | eat whether they did anything else or not. 


so many 

entitled to it The stock of the X. Y. & Z. went down | 
In untangling the snarl of Peter’s|to $40 a share. That was just one-tenth 

estate, it was learned that he owned a/of what it had been. The farmers re- 
rge interest in the X. Y. & Z. Railway fused to turn their created wealth over to 


the big granger line that is double-tracked | the fellows who never did an honest day’s 

yn Chieago to the Rockies And this} work. There was thick, seven-ply gloom 
line and its feeders entered every wheat | stalking abroad in the land, and Mr. and 
ection worth while. There were fourteen} Mrs. Farmer were about sixteen laps 
branches then in the Dakotas alone | ahead of the society people at Newport. 
The very moment that the farmers read| By that I mean that Mr. and Mrs. 
ibout this, they decided that they ‘d | Farmer had plent y to eat, and the balance 
get back at the whole blamed Peal the people couldn’t even afford tooth- 


picks. 

Yes, Peter Jimrox, who started the 
whole business, was forgotten A dele- 
threshing had been all done, and the] gation from Wall Street went into the 
tubble was being returned to the rich] West to talk it over in a brotherly sort 
loam that the purpl flies had helped along. | of way They believed that the farmers 
When the Jimrox interest in the X. Y.| were uniting against them. They even 
Z. was taken up by his creditors, the farm-| appealed to the United States courts, 
ers got to figuring They were glad, at | but it seems that even then people didn’t 
first, to see the other people get ahead of | have to sell if they didn’t want to, no 
Jimrox—but the more they cogitated the | matter how much or how little the Board 
matter in their minds, the more firmly | of Trade said wheat was worth. 
convinced they became that it was sim-| It’s funnv to look back on it now, but 
ply . choice of robbers Jimrox was bad, weit a moment, here are some old clip- 
he LLIst he wis one, and he had owned sO | pings I saved at the time. 
much money it looked bigger. But, after This one is from the Daily Coal Oil 
all, the combined holdings of the othe r!| Gazette It was owned by the Standard 
boodlers amounted to much more than] Qil people. You remember them, don’t 
the solitary wealth of Jimrox vou? Let me see—Rocky—Rock—Rock- 

It was apparent that the hauling of! efeller; that’s the fellow who had it! It 
that wheat from the farming districts/| says 
would mean more hauling of commocities If the fool farmers of the United 
nto the rural sections, and the railroad | States continue to butt into things the 
und a few thousand worthless middle-| way they have the past few months, we 
men would get the velvet shall all go to the poorhouse, they in- 

But what do you suppose those farmers| cluded. They have been riding their 
id? They can be stubborn boys when| high horses almost too much. It is a 
[ often wondcr that they | shame the way the market has sagged. 
wise to themselves back! Mrs. Astorbilt was obliged to hurry to 


ystem 
Crop-moving time was coming along 
There was a tinge of frost in the air. The 


y want to b 


in t sort i ge 


In t 
: 1812. My, but those were the dark} London to pawn the family jewels, and 


Why verybody was slipping it | Mrs. Gilderglitter has been forced to rent 


over on the farmer then! I gerage to a quick-lunch concern, 

jut listen het Che farmers didn’t! which is feeding the sons cf the noble 
varket their wheat | rh rich 

yt their livestock I remember that Then, here’s another. This is from the 

ri porterhouse steak in Chicago| Daily Trusty, published by Morgan & 

ip to a dollar pound It was | ¢ You remember Mr. Morgen, surely? 

g me to sell. but—there was a! He wes that fellow who mae seo mueh 

bh ek of this move mor vith th }i} rary chan that litt! 


Xx. Y. & Z. burnt up all its coal! Scotchman, Andy. Morgan, I.think, a'so 


istling for crossings, because it is a} got sturg for a few million Collars’ werth 

i! they didn’t use much fuel hauling} of bogus niectures—bh vt knowing nothing 

empti Che farmers stopped sell-| about art, I reroct it on'y asa rumor 
topped buving Here’s what the Daily Trusty sats: 

That’s when the banks began t crash The panic just drawing to a close was 

vholesale and retail hou ent out ised by the fermers. What right, pray, 

Those wer mud lays,| have they to stuct panies? Heretofore, 

But—it just too ¢ months| w+ mate our own panics and the farmers 

thing ntirel yund r} I s jumped through the hoop. It 

oO have wil t, and meat, and | is a most ungrateful way to treat us. For 

the products. People had to| generations we stung them with fine 





“He secretly put a dozen bro!zers to work sclliny wheat.” 





At-Last oe 


Just what you’ve been 
waiting for. A fanning mill that is 
perfectly smooth and even in action, 
easy to operate anc mechanically perfect in 
every detail. This new fanning mill, the re- 
sult of years of experience and study of what 
a fanning mill should be, is sold direct to 
you at the lowest possible factory price. Ths 


Crop Maker. 
Roller- . ) 
being Fanning Mill 

is the only fanning mill that runs on roller 
bearings, the only fanning mill that auto- 
matically cleans grain, separates oats from 
wheat, tame oats from wild oats, oats from 
barley, removes all cracked kernels, per- 
fectiy grades corn, 
and cleans clover, 


timothy, alfaifa, 
millet and all other 


grass 

Don't plant or 
sell a busbel of seed 
until you Gene pas 
our spec 30 days 
Free 
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tr offer— 
our Girect from 
ft prices will 


save big money. 
To get bumper 
crops and highest 
prices you must sow ctean 
raded seed. The Crop Maker 
anning Mill will beip you to 
increase your crops, year after 
year, and get the highest 






Write for 
particware 
of special 
30 da 








prices all the timeand pay for Free Trial 
itsef over and over again. offer, and 
ST. PAUL FANNING bedroe 
MILL Co. oo 
Station 12 , St. Paul, Minn. ook Se 



















Top notch quality— 
strength and durabil- 
ity. Bullt to last. 
Glass windows in sides 












and front,rolicurtain § 
in rear. Close fitting, 
non binding sliding doors 
fastened against roof in fair weather. 
rattle to doors or windows, Wide, com 
Plenty of room for two large people. Fasy riding. 
Oil tempered springs, selected hickory wheels. be xy 
heavily ironed at corners. Strong. 7 brace: 
Coutts sees gear, heavily ironed and brace a 
hw ~¥ write for com- 
Tre & niete catalog. 


M U Ny BA K Bluffion, Ind. 


Front window may be 
Absolutely no 
fortable seat 





money back 
Rox A 
















Try This Stump Pulle 
at Our Risk vit sieeve ‘ree 


nd stump by the roots, clearing 

from one to three acres a day, doing 

the work of twenty men. We want 

you to send for our 3 year guaran- 

tee against breakage @n our 

free trial proposition Address 

W. Smith Grubber Co. 
13 Smith Sta 

LaCrescent, Minn. 
















Rich Red Clover 


Largest Crops of vigorous, leafy, rich, Medium 
Red Clover Seed on our farms in years. Buy 


now while prices are low, @9.00 to 11.258 bu. 
Timothy, 81.90 to 62.10a bu. Let us send you 
SALZER SEED CO. 
Sth La Crease, Wis, 














} 10 YEAR GUARANTEE 
GOLD RING 
A beautiful Ladies’Cluster 
Gold filled ring warranted 10 years, 
set with two large cut amethyst, 
ruby or emerald stones and two 
sma!! pearls. FREE for selling onl 
18 fine Mexican Drawnwork hand- 
kerchiefs at only 10c each, No money re- a 


quired. - 
R. W. ELDRIDGE. 167 Eldridge Buliding, Oricans, vt. 


Latest Book,."ret**t'* Poultry” Finest pub 
lished 128 pages practical facts 
180 beautiful pictures. Tells how to breed 
hatch, feed and market by latest improved 
methods. All about world’s famous Runner 
Ducks and 52 other pure-bred varieties. This 
50-cent book and lowest price list of best fowls, 
egcs, incubators, supplies, etc., only 6 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Book, Box 104, Clarinda, la. 


Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 
ee Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 















From 1to 40 H. P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 
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abandon. It was our divine right. 
permitted us to become accustomed to 
this easier way of living—these lovely 
homes—and now, they are taking our own 
from us.’ 

You see, kind sir, it cut very deep. It 
did hurt to have a lot of sons of honest 
toil get up on their ears that way and 
refuse to buy and refuse to sell. 

I recall that puzzle that took like wild- 
fire. It was called, “The rich man’s 
stomach.” It was made of tin, and the 
back and front were glued together. The 
puzzle was to tell the front from the back. 

To cite an instance: Ponsonby Goulder 
measured forty-seven inches around the 
equator when the farmers started taking | 
advantage of their purely fortunate as- 
sistance that came with the purple flies. 
When the ruralists had the upper hand, 
Ponsonby could get into a pair of trousers 
measuring only thirty-four inches around 
the girth—and still, they fl: upped on him! 

But—I have been wandering from the 
subject and came to forgetting all 
about Peter Jimrox 

When things had settled down nicely, 
and the days had been ripped off the eal- 
endar for a long time, somebody wrote 
to the editor of an eastern magazine and 
asked what had become of Peter. 

Then everybody remembered him, and 


Cc lose 


they wanted to take a squint at the old 
fellow who had started all the fuss. The 
fellows who had been so wealthy from 


padding stocks and bonds, and tacking 
on forty profits to what the farmers had 
raised, decided that Peter was responsi- 
ble even for the purple flies—and they 
wanted to be led to him y 

What do you suppose Pete was doing 
when they discovered him in his cell? 
It was a nice wide cell, with quilting tacked 
on the walls, so that if he tried to butt his 
brains out he ecouldn’t even dent his skull. 
They poked his food to him through an 
and his clothes cost the 


iron grating, 

county searce ly anything at all. He and 
Adam could get along with the least 
tailoring of any men I ever heard of— 


I never met Adam. 
reporters came 


and even at that, 

{ bunch of newspaper 
rushing into the county institution one 
day, when they got track of Jimrox, and 
they hurried up to padded cell No. 13. 
That was Peter’s home He didn’t pay 
the slightest attention to them at all. 
He was too busy 


They | 





—— 


Social Reciprocity Between 


Town and Country 


in most 
town and country 
Unless among relatives, 


are widely separated. 


cepted. 


ment for both. 
Neither class 
this condition of 
of the difference 
surroundings. 
both that this state 
to continue. 
nally from the 
these silly barriers could be 
It must be 
lack of unity 
sensitiveness of 
People who are 


is wholly to blame 
affairs. It is the 
in pursuits, 


of things is allowe 


N¢ clety of the 


springs from the 
rural men and 
much alone 


and are 
of the manner of 
In- this way many 
that were never meant at all 
live in town, being more accustomed to 
seeing every side of life, 


slizhts are 


extracting the maximum of enjoyment 
from everything. It is not, 


foregone conclusion that this 


feeling for 
it often leads to a truer 
relative 


their 
contrary, 
mate of the 
could be 
moving world about them. 
\ good old Scotch lady, 
whether she did not feel 
her new American home, 
na! That wad be just nonsense. 
folks, anywhere ye find them, 
as mony here as on the yon side o’ th 
sea.”’ That is the true social philosophy 
—‘folks is folks, anywhere you find 
them.” { good heart nothing by 
being set among the woods and hilis, any 


sens 


when 
lonesome in 


lose Ss 





Jimrox wor one-piece suit. It was 
a gunny-sack Fig leaves cost much 
more now—so Adam was really the bet- 
ter dresser of the two! 

Well, sir, some body had given him half | 
a doz n grains of W heat and he was racing 
around in great haste. It kert him in 
pretty good training, t 

“What are you doing, 
the cub reporters asked. 

“Z-2-2-zt!"’ Peter asnv'ered—like that. | 
““Z-z-z-zt! I’m a purple fly, and I’m short 
about forty billion bushels of wheat, and 
I’ve got to carry it grain at a time till 
I fill the order—z-z-z-zt!”’ 

There—that was a bad fall you got. 
And see, the headstone is cracked in two. 
And did you notice those weeds waving? 

Upon my soul, it has happened at last! 
What was it, you ask? Oh, that was 
Peter Jimrox. He’s just turned over in 
his grave! 


Pete?” one of 


rich gifts; that would 
make the thing a burden and take the 
joy out. of it, but something that has 

sart in it. Maybe we can do no more 
than tuck an apple with a rosy cheek in 
the top of the little fellow’s stocking and 
a stick of candy with red stripes all 
twisted round the white, but the white 
will mean the good clean life you want him 
to live and the red the crimson thread of 
sacrifice which must mark the service of 
every one who makes the world a bit 
better. 


Not great, 


A wild colt may become a sober horse: 
age and wedlock tame man and beast. 





ition of a true 


|farmer to 


| " 
of them have no time 








more than if found in a city: mansior 
Its value is sure to be recognized by 
others of kindred quality and the founda- 
friendship is laid by that 
recognition. 

Sneer at it as we may, the 
dress is a great factor in social economics. 
It is not always convenient for a busy 
‘dress up’? when he 
town on an errand, and, when he 
in contact with the neatly-clad business 
men of the place he naturally feels that 
his attire places him at a disadvantage 
among them He does not stop to con- 
sider that those same men would hardly 
be in business if they had no more sense 
than to judge a man by his clothes. Most 
to — nd on the 
criticism of clothes worn by those with 
whom they deal. Of course, it is only a 
matter of self-respect that a farmer, as 
well as anyone else, should be dressed 
neatly when he is away from home; but 
that does not mean that he is to consider 
himself on dress parade the minute he 
reaches town. 

On the other hand, the woman who is 
invited to spend a week in the country 
is often at a loss what to take to wear 
while there. If she dresses too daintily, 
she feels as though she were out of place 
in the woods and fields she loves to roam 
among. If she only carries old clothes, 
she may overhear, as one woman did, the 
remark that “she thinks any old thing is 


goes to 
comes 


localities the social circles of | 


invitations back 
and forth are neither freely given nor ac- 
When the two elements are by 
|}any chance mingled, there is an air of The 
restraint that effectually spoils all enjoy-| or 
i | and does not 
lor | farmer's wile 
fault 
tastes and 
But it is a decided loss for 
| tributes an 
Each could profit very sig- | the most 
other, if 
broken down. 
confessed that much of this 
super- 
women. 
naturally 
grow out of the ways of the world a little, 
apt to exaggerate the significance 
others to themselves. | 
fancied | 
Those who 


| of ten, hie 


see the philoso- 
phy of taking things as they come, and 


however, a} 
mode of 
living makes them self-centered, or les- 
others. On the | into 
|merchant might learn many 
iwould be of great 


esti- 
value of things than 
had by keeping aloof from the 


asked | 
| while, for the 


re plied ° “Na, 
Folks 1S 
and there’s | 


'rule. but, 

‘ ¢ an looks d he 
| that the city woman looks down upon the 
| woman 
|she envies her the 


|farm grow up hearty and healthy 
| the green fields, 


matter of 





good enough to wear for us.”” The solu- 
| tion of the problem lies in the selection 
lof neat, attractive, but not fussy, gar- 
| ments, just such as she would ordinarily 
| wear on the street or at home in town. 
sensible woman, whether of town 
looks beneath the surface, 
conclusions. The 


jump 
need not hesitate to invite 


country, 


her city cousin for a week, just because 
her house is plain and her ways old- 
| fashioned. Let her make those very at- 


added attraction. Th y are 
restful characteristics in the 
world, especially to one who is tired of the 
bustle of the streets. And, in her 
the woman from the country should 
refuse an invitation from a friend 
in town because distrustful of her own 
wardrobe, or manner. Nine times out 
friend is actuated by a sincere 
desire to return the pleasure she herself 
received at the farmhouse, and a frank 
acceptance of her invitation, in the same 
spirit it is given, is the proper and most 
tactful course to pursue. 

There is much that could be made mu- 
tually helpful if a freer social intercourse 


daily 
turn, 
never 


| were encouraged between city and coun- 


try people. They can not help being de- 
pendent upon each other in business mat- 
ters, and why not carry the same spirit 
affairs? Both farmer and 
things that 
value, in a business 
way, through a freer intercourse. 
Housewives, too, might well profit from a 
knowledge of different ways and means, 
children, nothing is more 
delightful than an occasional visit to 
surroundings entirely differing from those 
at home. 

Of course there are exc ptions to every 
for the most part, it is not true 


SC cial 


social 


country. More often 
comparative freedom 
from the petty annoyances that fall to 
her own lot. She sees the children on the 
amid 
and with good, fresh food 
materials, while her own suffer for want 
of these very things. She feels that 
she would gladly change her own cramped 
quarters for the wide spaces and grand 
natural views seen from the farmhouse 
window. But the farmer’s wife, not 
understanding the real significance of 
these things, from their familiarity, under- 
estimates the dignity and beauty of her 
own lot and imagines she is regarded 
superciliously because of her lack of arti- 
ficiality. 

It is time to have done with these 
foolish misunderstandings. Let the men 
and women from town and country get 
better acquainted and follow a freer sys- 
tem of social communication. It would 
be far better for both than to hold them- 
selves aloof because of such superficial 
conventionality. The town has much 
that the country needs, and the country 
has rich offerings for the towns. In both 
are men and women of true worth and 
sense, whose mutual advantage it would 
be to better know each other. Remember- 
that “folks is folks, wherever they may 
be,” and, on whichever side of the social 
fence you may stand, do your best to 
throw it down and help to make “the 
whole world one.”—Katherine Atherton 
Grimes. 
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John T. 

For those who love plants and want 
them blooming indoors, this is the time 
to decide what vou will have. You will 
probably have to buy vour plants trom 


the florist, and if he is overstocked you 
may get good plants at low prices. After 
Christmas you are almost sure to pick up 
some bargains But do not permit the 
florist to palm off on you some autumn 
bloomer which is about through flower- 
ing. Insist upon a fair de and take 
plants that you know will bioom from 


now until 
overgrown plants 
you know bloom in winter, and 
they have buds or are about to begin bud- 
ding. Do not permit sickly looking plants 


to go into your home 


spring. Do not purchase large, 
; that 
that 


Select varieties 


see 


the 


\ comparatively new introduction i 
Paris daisy. It is in a variety 
but mainly white and yellow, and it is 
highly prized thriftv grower and 
profuse bloomer. It is not at all difficult 
to for, and it is not a plant that 
monopolizes the room 

Another flower that has been gaining 
favor, in the hearts of all Americans is 
the carnation. This is somewhat difficult 
induce to give the best results, but 
one of the reasons is that the plants are 
kept in warm & room or window. 
Carnations will do well in a little cooler 
room than many plants. The soil must 
be light 
sand to prevent it from becoming solid is a 
very good mixture. The carnation does 
not thrive in a stiff soil. It is folly to pay 
high prices for fancy plants and ruin them 
in earth. Too much water often 
ruins the plants Moist, but not wet, is a 
good rule. 

\ number of specialists grow nothing 
but carnations, and they can possibly 
furnish the choicest plants. Field-grown, 
transplanted and ready-to-bloom are the 
kines I would select. In ordering by mail, 
it is best to give the dealer an idea of the 
kind you wish, or they may not take the 
pains to give a choice selection. 

One of the prettiest flowering plants to 
be used as a pot plant is the snap dragon 
which has been found to give great satis- 
faction to the flower-lover. It is a thrifty 
plant, and if you sow the seed rather late 
out of doors, there will be great abund- 
ance to transplant into pots for the win- 
dow garden. It is a flower of great variety 
in tint and color, and will bloom all winter. 
There are a few superb varieties, but the 
finest is a new white sort recently intro- 
duced. The flowers are large, and it is 
intensely rich and a fine bloomer 

Another favorite for the window 
the living room is the moss verbena. It 
is a summer as well as winter plant. In 
its bed in summer it will spread out its 

moss-like foliage, aalinn a bril- 
liant carpet of green, with its handsome 
bloom above the moss-like carpet. When 
grown late enough to lift and place in 
pots for indoor displays, it can be used to 
few realize 


if colors, 
as a 


care 


to 


too 


poor 
poor 


in 


soft 


an advantage One good, 
thrifty plant will occupy a window, if 
allowed to do so 

The best method of growing it is to 


tack a piece of mosquito netting over the 


sash, to prevent the vine-like growth from | 


coming into contact with the cold glass 
Train the branches up this netting, and 
fasten with pins pushed through the net- 
ting and over the growth, or by stitch- 
ing it fast by means of thread. The plant 


will cling there and fill the window with 
its exquisite flowers of white and purplish 
blue. The white is a new introduction, 


= Winter Bloome 
By 


Good garden loam and a little | - . 
| be grown in pots on stands or in the win-} 
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ind is very fragrant. It is not difficult to 
grow 4 garden soil that will produce 
onions or good radishes will grow the 
moss verbena, although some who have 
them for sale try to make customers be- 
lieve there is a special kind of soi! for them 
which is hard to procure 

Anemon very pleasing plant. Seeds 
sown early in spring supply plants for 
summer, and midsummer-sown seeds fur- 
nish plants that, with good care, will bloom 
winter. The great variety of colors 
ind the fact they are on long stems make 
the plant popular. A light rich soil is all 
right, aa a careful, even watering 
essential 

\ pretty plant which is attracting at- 
tention of late is the ealeeolaria. It bears 
great numbers of curiously spotted and 
marked flowers from muidwinter until 
spring, and many the larger florists 


1s 


all 


is 


ot 
have given extensive exhibitions in which 
this flower figured prominently. It will 
please those who are looking for some- 
thing really out of the ordinary. Its cul- 
ture is not difficult, and the soil need not 
be as rich as that of some other plants, but 
| the drainage in the bottoms of the pots 
should be watched and kept from clog- 


ging, which would be certain to cause 
|sourness in the soil and disease to the 
pl int 


The weeping lantana is a choice variety 
for the bracket or hanging-basket, or can 


| dow The fine foliage and the sweet- 


cented lilac blossoms are pleasing to all. | 


[t is easy to grow, not being choice as to| 


T 
: 
|loeation or particular as to special soil, 
| and it blooms the whole year round. It 
is easily grown from seed, and the seed 
lean be sown in the house in a small pot 
or box, and with care the plants will soon 
be far enough matured to make a pretty 
showing.—John T. Timmons, 4 


Fditor. 
—¥f Ee 


A Giant Apple Orchard. 

There is an apple orchard in Hancock, 
New Hampshire, that numbers ten thou- 
sand trees. It has borne in a single sea- 
son ten thousand barrels of apples. The 
farm upon which this orchard stands em- 
braces one thousand acres, and upon it 

lare kept eight thousand hens in seven 
| hundred poultry houses. 

This is the biggest apple farm, as well 
as the largest poultry plant in all New 
England. It had its ineeption about a 
quarter of a century ago and has grown 
steadily to its present size and capacity. 

The farm is rough, rocky and uneven, 
hut the soil is rich and productive. It 
is naturally moist as there is a hard pan 


| sub-soil beneath that is impervious to the 
| rain. Very little of the land has ever 
been under cultivation, its rocks have 


| been prohibitive of the use of the plow. 


|On this vast acreage the land slopes to| 


every point of the compass as it is full 
of hills and dales. The average éleva- 
tion of the farm is over a thousand feet 
above the sea level 

What has made the apple trees do so 
well on this rough and rocky farm? What 
has been the secret of success? Hen ma- 
nure pure and simple. 

The hen houses are A-shaped, with tight 
floor, all sides wind and storm proof ex- 


Floral | 





cept one, and this is open and facing the | 


south. The open front is covered with 
inch mesh wire netting and is open the 
year around Pullets are purchased 


ithroughout Northern New England, and | 
Canada, in the fall and remain in these 


houses until the following autumn when 
they are sold to live poultry markets in 
Boston. Each house holds twelve fowls. 

Twice yearly, in the spring and fall, the 
houses are cleaned and the dressing 
spread beneath the apple trees. This coat 
is but a thin sprinkling, but it is sufficient 
as hen manure is one of the most power- 
ful fertilizers known. Not only does this 
method of fertilizing cause the trees to 
grow well, but causes the foliage to be 
luxuriant and dark green, the bark to be 
healthy and of good color and the trees 
to yield enormous crops. The apples 
are of good color and no better are pro- 
duced in this country. 

The variety is the true and tried Bald- 
win, the pride of the Eastern fruit grow- 
ers. When picking time arrives it re- 
quires a force of men numbering sixty or 
more. They are divided into three gangs 
each under a foreman, and the apples are 
picked, sorted, packed and shipped with 
the precision of clock work and four 
hundred barrels daily are shipped away. 
The product goes to England where after 
all the cost of picking, shipping, etc., is 
reckoned out it nets $2 a barrel. This 
vear’s crop was 6,000 barrels and the 
net income from fruit alone.was $12,000. 

Pruning is carried on during the winter 
months and the trees are sprayed twice 
in a season, the bordeaux mixture being 
the one used. 

Less than half of the trees have reached 
their prime, while the rest range in ages 
from two or three up to fifteen years. 
The best orchard on the farm is close to 
twenty years of age. Hundreds of trees 
are se. Out in pasture land or in slashes 
and are hidden from view by the dense 
growth of sprouts and saplings. As soon 
as the iree nears the bearing age this 
growth is cut down and burned. The 
older orchards were set out in the original 
fields. uf several farms that were com- 
bined to make this one and are on some- 
what smoother land, and grass is cut ‘in 
these orchards. 

The poultry end has also been made to 
pay a ha.dsome profit besides making 
possible this giant orchard. The fowls 
are fed twice a day, the first feed con- 
sisting of dry mash containing all the in- 

redients that are essential for egg pro- 
ceunion. the second feed being of cracked 
corn. Grit, cracked bone, water or snow 
and all the other essentials are provided. 

The hens are healthy, they do not suf- 
fer in the open-front houses, they lay well 
and their eggs are shipped to Lowell, 
where the best market price is received. 
The fowls are sold live weight in Boston 
during the Jewish holidays, when live 
poultry brings the top notch price. An 
average profit above all cost of food and 
care is made of one dollar a fowl, or 
$8,000 a year. 

Five men are required to carry on the 
work of caring for the hens and orchards. 
The barrels are made in a coopers’ shop 
on the plant. The food and water for 
the houses are transported by the aid 
of a horse and cart. These houses are 
twenty feet apart and of course cover but 
a small part of the farm. 

From the start this farm has been suc- 


cessful. Its yearly income averages $20,- 
000. _— and hens are alone respon- 
sible. 1is farm is among others that 


prove the wisdom of combining fruit and 
poultry. The orginator of the A shaped 
poultry house, as well as this method of 
caring for fruit ‘trees is C. E. L. Hayward 
of Hancock, N. H., the owner of this 
giant orchard. Much credit is due him 
for demonstrating to the world the pos- 
sibilities in combining apples with hens. 
This plant is teaching the world a lesson 
The 5 eres is, will it be heeded and 
° 


‘ »bey 
—¥o g— 


Sleer with the bedroom windows open 
a bit. A direct draft can be prevented 
by fasiening a strip of board or muslin 
across the bottom of the sill, so the wind 
will be deflected upward 
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Fruit Notes. 
Clover is the apple orchard’s best ten- 
ant. 
Each tree has an individuality of its 
own and must be treated accordingly. 
Profit from a fruit orchard is not theory 
but a demonstrated fact. 


Make the orchard a business venture, | 


and keep account of everything pertain- 
ing to its interests and you will be sur- 
prised at the figures. 

Nature grews fruit for the seeds, while 
man grows it for the pulp; we want pulp 
with as few seeds as possible. 

In removing large limbs saw off about 
three feet from the trunk to prevent split- 


ting. Then saw off close to the trunk so | 


as not to leave a projecting stub 

A tree that is worth,planting is worth 
taking care of. 

Nature grows a multitude of small 
fruit, but our aim should be to grow fewer 
specimens of large, well-developed fruit. 

Stable manure is without doubt the 
best general fertilizer that can be applied 
to orchard soils. 

When poor fruit is produced there is 
a reason. Aim to find out by a careful 
study of the trees and conditions what 
the reason is and try and remove the 
cause. 

Itismorea matter quality than of quan- 
tity in growing fruit and we should not plant 
more trees than we can care for. 

Sheep and hogs running in an orchard 
will turn to profit all of the fallen fruit 
and thus destroy many injurious insects. 

When stock that is kept in an orchard 
is fed grain foods they will distribute 
large amounts of fertility and thus im- 
prove the soil for crops of fruit. 

Plant orchards nearby the buildings. 
There are many times when we could 
work in the orchard a few hours when 
it would require too much time to walk 
to the far end of the farm. 


Aim to have the trees shaped so that the | 


fruit will obtain plenty of sunshine to 
color properly. 

Some men make money by 
out their fruit with a three-pec 


measure. 
—FO Ee 
Fertilizers for Orchards 


One of our readers asks concerning the 
use of nitrate of soda on strawberries and, 
also, if salt peter is of value around apple 


eddling 
bushel 
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| 

As an indication of the treatment that 
| is most likely to prove satisfactory, it can 
| be said in a general way that heavy loam 
and clay lands usually contain potassium 
| and phosphorous in abundance, but in a 
|more or iess unavailable form. Where 
| such is the case they may be made avail- 
able to the plant by frequent and thorough 
tillage, and the incorporation of organic 
matter. Chemical plant foods cannot 
be relied upon exclusively, because they 
contain no organic matter and the soil will 
soon become hard and lifeless. Nitro- 
| genous fertilizers are usually so expensive 
| that it is much better economy to obtain 
| nitrogen from the air by growing legumes, 
and at the same time maintain the supply 
of organic matter in the soil. 


—FOR= 


Fruit Tree Protectors 

A great many trees are ruined each year 
by rabbits, but rabbits are useful and we 
cannot advocate wiping the rabbit out of 
existence 

Field mice also add to the damage, and 
they are here to stay, so it behooves us to 
furnish the preventative rather than search 
for the cure. 

Newspapers and 
hiaianel 
them from the chisel-toothed rabbit; rags 
and tar paper can be used, but from ne- 
glect we leave these on, and insects hid 
and breed under them. 

We have seen veneer wrappers adver- 
tised and I suspect they are all right, but 
how many farmers avail themselves of 


cornstalks can be 


Horticulturists tell us to rake all trash 
from around the trees in winter, and 
mound the earth up to a foot or more 
around the trunks, to prevent ravages of 
mice, but what if we carelessly forget to 
| tear down the mounds when spring comes? | 

I imagine the trees would start roots in 
| this mound, and when time wears it down, | 








| we'd have a tree with a part of the roots 
uneovered, where the aphis could have a 
time ‘‘all of their own.’ 

We tried screen wire, and it worked all | 
right for about a year, but it soon rusted | 
out and left the trees with no protection; | 
then we tried chicken netting, wrapping | 
it around the trees to protect. them from | 
pigs and rabbits, but forgot to loosen it, | 
and the wires grew into the trees. 

At present we have something that 





around the trees, and protect | 


| 
them? | 











Perfect Light 


At Home 


is worth more than can be fig- 
ured in dollars and cents. And 
that’s what you get with the 
Angle Lamp. It has every ad- 
vantage of oil-lighting but no 
smoke—no odor—no danger. 
Softest, clearest, most restful 
light possible. Saves eyes--- 
saves work---saves money. The 
‘*All-in-One’”’ 


| ANGLE 


| Lame 


uses only one quart of oil for sixteen 
hours rfect lighting. It’s the “unit” 
as ‘of lighting. All contained with- 
| in itself. Nowiring. No cleaning out 
nor adjusting mechanism. Just a de- 


sndable year in and year out method 
viving good, soft, restful light ata won- 


derfully Ls cost. Send today for free 
catalog $3 showing all styles from 1 to 8 
burnersand valuable 
lighting information. 


We'll also send the name 
of our nearest dealer. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO. 
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and peach trees. satisfies us very well. It is 34 inch gal- 

To correctiy answer this question we | Vanized netting, known among hardware 
must know something of the effect of | dealers as hardware grade wire cloth, in 
fertilizers upon fruits. fact a coarser weave could be used, say 

In the first place, let us realize that | meshes 3x3 or 2x2 instead of the 4x4, at 
nitrate of soda and Chili salt-peter are | @My rate however, it should be fine enough 
two names for one and the same thing. | t0 keep out the mice as well as the rabbits. 





True salt-peter is the nitrate of potash. 


Both Chil salt-peter and true salt-peter 


are nitrogenous fertilizers, and the latter 
contains potassium which is also a valu- 
able plant food. 

The effect of nitrogenous fertilizers is to 
produce a large growth of the vegetative 
parts of a plant—that is of leaves, stem, 
wood, or vine. In case the growth is not 
sufficient and the leaves are light green 
or yellow, and drop early, it indicates that 
either more nitrogen or more moisture, or 
both is needed. In case the growth is 
strong and rapid, and the trees or vines 
seem to be producing too much wood in 


proportion to the fruit, it is best to give} 


some check by seeding down and cultivat- 
ing less frequently, or by using more 
mineral fertilizers and less nitrogenous 
ones. 

The grower must bear in mind that all 
the elements of plant food are necessary. 
For example, it is useless to apply a heavy 
application of nitrogen to soil that is poorly 
supplied with potassium or phosphorous, 
or both. Likewise, the application of 
potassium or phosphorous to a_ soil 
deficient in nitrogen would result in loss. 

The only sure way to obtain knowledge 
about your own particular soil is to try 
adding the various elements of plant food 
ina small way and carefully observing 
their effect. 







For small trees we use a strip of 24-inch 
wire cloth 6 inches wide, and bend it intoa 
circle, so that when it is put on the trees 

| it overlaps about an inch or two. We 
| make thes to fit the tree and when we get 
ready to put it on we just spread it apart, | 
slip it on, and that is all there is to it. 

It would have to be a mighty deep snow, | 
unless there were a crust on top, to give | 

| Brer Rabbit @ chance to gnaw abcve the 
| 24-inch mark. 

| _We push it into the ground so the mice | 
will not go under, and even the mischief- 
hunting pig must be contented to just | 
look thru, or rub off a coat of mud onto | 
it, which hurts nothing. 

If the trees grow too fast or we get care- | 
| less,it will unwrap instead of cutting into | 
| the tree. For larger trees or larger hogs | 
it is possible that 30-inch wire cloth cut into | 
10 to 15 inch strips would be better. 


—FER- 


If an inventory were taken today of the 
farms of this entire country, I am con-| 
vinced that it would be discovered that 
not one farmer in fifty has an adequate 
supply of small fruits and of the leading 
large fruits, such as apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, plum and quince, growing upon 
his home ground for the family supply. Is 
not this a lamentable condition of affairs? 
Is there any branch of human enterprise 
in greater need of attention?. A (Creep 

















While you are boiling clothes for your washing ma- 
| chine or tub, the Easy Way is washing them on the 
stove. Dirt dissolved and loosened in all gar 
ments at the same time; dirt 
s drops to —egy —_ 
=>) in the rinse, o chemicals; 
i use soap. WAH DAINTY 
THINGS: commbeibontes, Sesen. 
curtains without injury--heavy 
like blankets, spreads, 
quilte--farmers’ garments. 
greasy overalls, Saves money, 
time, labor, aching back and 
limbs. “Theclothes were on 
stove Washing Themselves, 
while I was washing dishes’ 
Mrs. M. A. Brooks, 8. D. “Done 2 weeks washing In 
45 minutes. without rubbing..’ F. E, Post, Pa. 
“The Easiest Washing I ever did.”’ Mrs. A. 
Cuyle, N. ¥. “Washed a pair overalls full of grease, 
they were clean.” H* Mmery, Mich. “Four blankets, 
five quilts and a spread.” J. P. we TY Xt SENT 
ANYWHERB notsoldin stores. 100, seut 
to familes. Light--12 lbs, Price, $6.00. Write for 
description. AG ENTS: ©. O. Garrett, O. \'Showea 





| Basy Way to se ren families, sold 6." J.T. Peay, N. 


C, “Been out two days, sold 12.” will R. Stephenson 
made in two months $726. THIS IS MAKING 


MONEY. You Have FREE SAMPLE kW 


the same chance. 
Mfg, Co. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Among the 3,000,000 readers of Suceess- 
ful Farming on over 600,000 farmsallin the 
North Central States, there willbe a trem- 
endous demand thisyear foreggs from fine 
flocks of poultry and for pure bred cockerels 
and pullets. ‘Thousands of our subscribers 

+ like to buy from breeders who advertise in 
the columns of Successful Farming. Poultry 
Breeders should write the Poultry Classified 
Dept. for rates and particulars. (Send de- 
scription of stock when writing and we 
will suggest the kind of ad that should 

ay.) Successful Farming has by far the 
all circulation in the North Central 
States of any farm paper published. 
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The Christmas Tree 
Christmas is particularly the Child’s 
day, and standing out preeminently from 
its and varied customs looms the 
Christmas Tree. loaded with its store of 
gifts —- with glitter and glow, 
gleaming bright with many colored candles. 
Doesn’t your heart grow warmer, even 


1ovs 
yoy 


now, mv staid and dignified friend, as 
the memory of Christmas days of long ago 
eome crowding about? The glad shout 
from father—the smiling greeting from 
nother Merry Christmas! Merry Chriat- 

!”’ and “@od bless us, every one!’ Then 
the secrecy of that closed room, as the 
elders whisked in and out, where you| 
knew hsolittely knew—a ChristmasTree 
was growing! 


‘an’t vou feel your 


Thump! Thump! ¢ 
moment? 


heart beating faster this very 
again the hot burning 


Can’t you feel once 

of vour cheéES—the stinging gladness of 
your eyes? and you hoped how you 
hoped! that Santa Claus hi ui remembered 
just the timBeyou had tried to be @. 
good, and forgotten all the bad! 

And vou cout? not eat! Even 

the plump old turkey - the 

table heaped with loads of 

good things, as they used to 


heap tables in those days, the 


A Christmas Suggestion 


loved lad, 








the 


jellies, 
candy, 
cakes couldn’t tempt you from 
her gentle voice 
—the 
and her 


glistening 


vegetables, the 
and pudding, 


quantities of pies 
nuts and 
that magic door, until, 
a little gentler, even, than its wont, 
mother ecame:—“Oh, Childie,”’ 


eyes seemed looking straight into your 
soul,—‘‘you must come and eat. 
Back in the same old Bones they’re 





waiting still_—their hair grown white, 
their steps turned slow,—that father and 
that mother who planned so many Christ- 
| mas Trees for you; who saved and toiled 
so gladly, that your Christmas might be 
crowned with joy. 

Friend, as this Christmas time draws 
near remember you are still their best 
or lass, and as you lay your 

plans for Christmas 
























Day,—a tree for 
A your own young- 
o sters, it may be,— 
plan, too, to give 
them joy; to make 
them live, not inthe 
past, but in the 


present once again. 

Christmas, the 
Child’s Day, did we 
say? Wait! Let 
us add, — the 
Child’s Day, 
and the Old’s! 
—L.D.Stearns 


hole in a linen envelope and 
or card inside. 


|eutting a 
ac-| placing stamp on the letter 





The spirit of remembrance which 
companies the Yuletide will soon cause the} Well, the same thing holds good for 
souvenir post card to increase ten-fold, | a transparent envelope. The oniy place 
both in importance and number. It is not|to put the stamp on anv card sent in an 
amiss, therefore, for us to stop a moment | Opaque or a trans aparent envelope is on the 
and consider the proper means of sending | sude of the envelope, 
thea precious greetings Many thous- | Pi in post ecards (without tinsel) require 
is of them never reach their destination | only one cent postage when sent without 
every holiday. that passes, and. it due|any envelope. They also require only 
solely to some error of the sender | one cent po tage when sentin anenvelope 
First, let us consider the most obnox-| (transparent or opaque without any more 
ious card of all. the tinsel card The tin- | writing than a com] lime ntary grecting 
5 lwavs separates part of iteelf from the|such as “Merry Xmas to Charles,”’ ete. 
‘ t ges other? il as well as the But when a eard contains any writing 
} of the enimlovces For this reason other than a greeting of the season and is 
' oll be pl 1 in a sealed| enclosed in an envelope (whether sealed 
rR se the envelope is sealed | or not, whether transparent or not) it re- 
t] ‘tter mail and requires | quires two cents postage. 
nts pe e, regardless of whether Large panoramic post cards must not 
lope i ansperent or not nd | bear more than a greeting to be allowed 
, of whether the card contains|one cent rate. They are over regulation 
ot rhus, two facts to remem-| “‘post « ird ’’size and if they bear writing 
} ling the tinsel card are? of a persona! nature they must be paid 
| t it 4s requires to be enclosed for at the letter rate of two cents per 
ir nvelope ounce or fractional part of an ounce. 
t quires two cents pos- Obscene and suggestive cards are barred 
i pe. |} from the mails. 
rh her g hl ith the sou-| Be it understood that compliance with 
. ecard comes from ignorance of | the above suggestions is not urged merely 
' t the stamp. This applies| because it would facilitate the handling of 
to | nictis nd any other kind of | Christmas mail. Indeed, no! Mailers are 
card losed j transpure nvelope. | the real gainers; for, if the above rules are 
Don’t ever place the stamp on the ecard, | broken in mailing, it means either a hold- 
' hen the card in the tissue paper en-| ing for postage or a confiscation from the 
vclope, for uu do the paper covers the | mails, depending upon the nature of the 
p and it is impossible to cancel the | offense. 
stamp . . ip —FCR= 
er place th: stamp on the card,| Some men go to town wrapped in fur 
tl ri in the envelope and then cut a/ coat and mitts, and with felt boots on, 
a0 or circular hole around the stamp. | while the wife has little on to protect her. 
t is.a fact that one can buy transparent | Enough said. 
envelopes so cut hut thet does not make it ——— --- 
correct he rules of the Post Offce re- The foot-warmer is a good thing to 
quire that the stamp and postmark be on} have in the 


ame surface, One would hardly think of 


dugg or sleigh when you 
travel in winter. They cost but little. 


imball 
ORGAN 





desired. 
employing the rye ap ities ose mae eas 
< cal I, buying raw ti 
he Rimballs —— of manu- 
and y-y A 4— saves you on 
first-class organs. 
+I one; a 
mere pretty case with no music inh it will not 
he old reliable Kimball Organ 


y ti - terms, and p +. 
system of Se 






If you want an org: at all, you 


Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or con- 
sider any other organ until you have our money-saving 


proposition, 
Our half a century's fa our 
financially strong guarantee means much to >You, 
The most d buyera or more miles 
away, can deal with us as wisely as the eowwdent trader, 


- ot 








W. W. Kimball Co. 4649 {imball Hall, Chicago 


NEW SELF-HEATINGIRON 





















wean aad Saves its cost overy month. Saves, 
—— miles of walking. Economical, safe 
Heat convenient. Used anywhore. Clothes 
ironed better in half tho time. No 
waiting stopping to change irons. 


Right size, right shape, right weight. 
™ Neat, durable. No tanks, fittings, hose 
nor wires standing out atsides or 

™, back to bother. Cheap fuel—2 cents 
ironing. Price low—only 
tanywhere. Not sold inp 





e Money— 
ck, sure, easy. 
All year business. 
Experience unnec- 
mnecessary. Selis 











itself. Every home a prospect. 
All can afford it. Even two or three sales a day gives 827 
to #40 week profit. Easy sell six toa dozena day. 5e nd 
nomoney. Write today for description, selling plan how 


| to get FREE SAMPLE, 


C. Brown Mfg. Co. 778 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS 


MAKE $30 
PER WEEK 










up Grain Bags, Tents, Awni 
and Wire Cuts on Horses and attle. 
Makes @ neat durable repair and quickly, too. 
diamond point ved needle, a holiow handle 
metal parts, a shuttle and a bobbin holding 24 
best waxed linen thread No extra tools need 
carried in the ket. Special discounts to agents. 
Perrine says “Sold 9 on way home with sample.” 
Spenser writes “Sold 11 first 4 4 Reg. price $1.00, 
pctocemets withI ore e, 1 small, i curved 
needle, 0 chattie, 206 a of thread sené 


postpaid ¢ are lor 60c, 2 for $1.00. Get one hoop it : 












all your Harness, etc., and 
you are not satisfied return the Awl and we will refan 
your + Send quick for je and instructions, 


ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 1450 DAYTON,O 
Swindlers Exposed 


You may have had experience with some of the 
hundreds of grafters who are drifting about the 
country swindling people out of their honestly 
earned money. Their swindling schemes are nu- 
merous. Successful Farming bas made a careful 
investigation and uncovered many swindling plots 
that will surprise you. The experiences of hundreds 
of people who have been victims of the pernicious 

ractices of crooks and swindlers are given in our 
Boo called “Swindlers.” Order a copy today. 

This book is given with one three-year subscription 
to Successful Farming at 50 cents. When ordering 

leaae state whether subscription is new or renewal. 

bis book is sent prepaid, 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Husband and Wife—Partners. 

Once upon-a time a wise man put him- 
sclf on record to the effect that the worth 
of a good wife is beyond all rubies—that,| 
she is of so much importante to the well-| 
being of the family that her children will} 
rise up and call her blessed, while the hus- 
band rests céntent on the assurance that 
she will do him good and not evil all the| 
days of his life. 

And ever since that panegyric hus-| 
bands have lavished much oratory and 
invented many flowers of speech by which 
to let the world know just how much a 
good wife is worth to the man who is try-| 
ing to make a success of life in any chosen | 
vocation. 

Especially is this true of the farmer who 
has perhaps gone into the business of 
turning broad acres into gold, with no 
other capital than a hopeful spirit, will- 
ing hands, and a wife who is perfectly 
willing to work side by side with him, 
hour for hour, keeping up her half of the 
work. She is his wife, therefore she ex- 
pects to do whatever falls to her to do, 
rising as early or earlier than he does, 
kecping up the same long hours with him, 
then, after he is through and is ready for 
bed, she finishes up a number of little 
things that must be done before tomor- 
row’s duties call. 

She gives him of her advice—usually 
sound and sane—she spends judiciously 
and looks out for the little leaks. She 
cares for the children, sews and washes 
and jrons; she helps them with their les- 
sons, binds up hurt fingers, and soothes 
the injured feelings. She makes good men 
and women of them, often without any 
help from the father, who, as a farmer, is 
too busy to watch out for the weeds and 
tares in the fertile soil of his child’s soul. 

She is his partner in all things but one— 
she does not share the profits with him. 
The losses, of course, she is not only ex 
pected to divide, but to make good in 
their entirety with no word of reproof 
or complaint. She is to be what may be 
termed the ‘‘silent partner.’’ 

Now, in the name of justice, why is 
this? Why should the wife, endowed by 
the lover at the altar with all his earthy 
goods, be forced to ask, with bitterness of 
soul, for a little bit of her own property— 
the goods he gave her before witnesses? 
Yet the earthly goods he promises so 
glibly may consist solely of a suitcase. 

It is rather funny, isn’t it—something 
of a travesty on justice—to promise some- 
thing which he has not and never had, and 
which empty promise never brought a 
smile from the solemn-faced ones who 
heard the vow. And when, as is often 
the case, the wife has brought most of the 
fittings for the new home, perhaps put- 
ting her own money into the articles neces- 
sary for the farm implements or into stock, 
what of the man who talks of “my 





money” and “my belongings” when his 
wife asks for a little of the earnings of | 
that farm and machinery and stock? 

The love of money is the cause of all 
the trouble that creeps into the home— 
and especially the farm home. It ignores 
what should be an equal partnership and 
work of love. Not money, take notice, 
but the love of money, causes so much 
misery, so many broken homes, so many 
divorces—the love that ever looks to its 
own welfare to the forgetting of the other 
equal partner. Not money but the love 
of money, is the root of all evil. 

The injustice of man to woman, espec- 
ially in the home, is one cause of the pres- 
ent unrest in the business and social world. 
It is the cause of the suicides, the murders 
that fill our daily press until we are sick 
with it all. The lack of equal partnership 
is the underlying cause of all the tottering , 
structure of family and business life. 

It is only a step frdém this to the present 
suffragist movement that promises so 
much to woman, and that causes so many 

Continued on Page 69 











Get Beefsteak Prices For Your 
Sausage and other Pork Prod- 
ucts—Use Enterprise Machines 


Hog-raising farmers should take advantage of the big difference in market 
prices of pork products and hogs on the hoof. Fine country-cured sausage, 


| such as you can make, brings about the same price as the choicest beefsteak. 








An Meat AND Food Chopper and an Staffer and Lard Press are 
tke profitable machines to use for any purpose. Great in the kitchen. 
THE ENTERPRISE The ENTERPRISE 
Meat AND Food Chopper Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
Thiss Cylinder Bored True. 
Ko. 5 cuts sausage meat The Sausage Stufferis guar- | 










slick and clean as the 
old-fashioned chop- 
ping knife—not the 
crushing and man- 
gling, squeezing sort 
of chopper which 
: is not a specially 

made meat chopper. 


antced to stuff casings per-, 
fectly. Air bubbles, the Aaa) 
most frequent cause of /FLULOWy 
sausage spoiling, are se 
wholly prevent- 
ed from enter- 
ing the casings 


by our patented 
in tin nie It ts the one chopper that corrugated spout, 
ves the chopping cut—does not squeeze, 
mangle or crush. It is a chopper that will also pe ope eho | wee 
give you almost daily use in the household. It ad only wi nO tuned and Jepanncé 


Enterprise. It is 


Patras to ope sn wee eae ¢ 
inty dishes from left-overs and bits of mea tented by us and cannot be used by 
that otherwise would be wasted. Its use means pe . : 

not only betterliving, but economical food cost. ey 2 se a Ae in — —— 
The Enterprise Meat AND Pood Chopper has a not be fooled by imitation spouts whic 
four-bladed chopping multe 2 whic! vith the lack the essential features of the En- 
Saming paces eevee Baty = Cae & ovary terprise. A few “batches” of your 
No aed iat in panes and styles, ‘fine sausage thus protected from spoil- 


for hand, steam and electric power. . , d C 
No. 5, family size, $1.75. ing will pay for these inexpensive 







farm size, machines several times over. 
These sausage stuffers are made with greatest 
No. a tr size, precision. Pressure plate fits close without 
binding. Meat cannot squeezeout. Many other 


exclusive points of merit, economy and conven- 
jience. Do not let butchering time come this 
year without one of these Enterprise Sausage 
Stuffers and Presses with the patented 
soeruqetes spout to work with. The change 
to a lard or fruit press is instantly ma 
Nine sizes and styles—up to eight quarts 
capacity. One of these will fit your n 


These are 
the choppers 
we recom- 
mend. If you 
want cheaper 
machines, ask 
to see the Enter- 
prise Food Choppers. 


Our 200-Recipe Book, ‘‘The Enterprising Housekeeper,’ new edition with kitchen helps, 

sent anywhere for the postage, 4 cents. liustraied Catalogue of Enterprise Meat AND 

Food Choppers, Enterprise Stuffers and Lard Presses, and other Enterprise 
Speciaities sent free. For ha 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PENNA. 
Dept 29 ., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Every Woman Loves 
Ferns 


Four Beautifu! Decorative 
Ferns Free 


We will make you up a set of four 
beautiful decorative Ferns from the fol- 
lowiug popular varieties: Boston, Whit- 
mani, Ostrich Plume, Elegantessima, 
Scotti, Sprengeri, Plumesus Lace Fern, 44 
A home isincomplete without at least ‘ é 
afew Ferns. Every woman likes them rE 
and is eager to have them. These Ferns é 
are grown by one of the largest growers 
in the world, and are packed nicely and 
are shipped in splendid condition so 
that they will be received in just as 
good condition as though you had gone 
to the greenhouse and picked them out. 
Write us today and get your ferns at 
once, remember they are delivered to 
you all charges prepaid. 

My Offer: Four Ferns given free with 
a 3-year subscription to Successful 
Farming. new or renewal, at 50 cents. 

T. Meredith, Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 


Excelsior Wonder Knife 


This illustration shows 
the actual size of holes 
that may be cut with 
the leather punch blade. 


ALU 
“4! 















Besides the large blade, which is two and three-fourths inches long, this knife has a smaller 


punch or reamer blade two and one-eighth inches long. Both blades are of finest tempered 
tool steel, finely ground and polished. The Excelsior Wonder Knife is built for practical use, 
not filled with Nic-Nacs, as is the case with most combination knives. Especial care is taken 
to make the knife sufficiently strong for use of Farmers, Stockmen, Teamsters and Sportsmen. 
My Offer: Excelsior Wonder Knife sent free and postpaid with a seven-year subscription to 
Successful Farming, new or renewal, at $1.00. 
, Des Moines, Is. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Successful F. 
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_Squibs from a Farm 
Wife’s Note 





Marriage is not a failure in those farm Did you read that anonymous little 
homes where the wife is consulted in| poem published in one of our January 
business matters. magazines entitled, “The Architect of 

The so-stvled self-made men are the | Home Sweet Home?” It had nothing to 
ones who had a woman to advise and|do with the dear old song, but referred 
help them, and the best of them will| to the: mother back of all homes. How 
admit it. jare we planning and buik ding—just for 

Strive to make the home the most at-| today or for all the years to come? 
tractive and pleasant spot on earth, and |. Very often a tempting, satisfying meal 
our boys and men will be loth to leave it, | 8 more effectual than either a temper- 


ance lecture or a sanitorium, both as pre- 
ventive and cure. 

Let us often remind ourselves that our 
|kitchens are the chemical laboratories 


What can’t be cured must be endured, 
yet nothing should hinder our trying to 
remedy ills that perhaps can be cured. 

Many men have been driven to drink by 
the slipshod cooking and housekeeping 
of their careless women folks. 

A good cook is not to be despised. 


evelopment of the physical 
the 


essary for the ¢ 
and, to a large extent, 
moral men and women of tomorrow. 


mental and 


It 


where are ap ae me the elements nec- | 


is the noblest .f callings, for you know 

the old adame. “Men can- live without Fine sand paper will clean burned or 

books, but where is the mortal man that blac ke ned enamel ware without injury, 

ean live without cooks?’ and if your cake gets a little too brown | 
The “inner man” must be fed, so let it | the bottom, the nutmeg grater will 

be wholesome food well prepared and remedy that. 


Remember that a little basin of water 
in that too hot oven will 
cake or pan of rolls. 

Child minds are very 
their sense of justice is 
let’s tax them too far. It 
now, till both they and we 
ing back to today. 
to see? 

On those days when, in spite of one, 
the work is piled up ahead, remember to 
use minds as well as muscles. Trained 
hands may be trusted to do their work 
alone while the mind looks ahead, plan- 
ning something else, that no time be 
wasted. 

A day is only twenty-four hours long, 
but there is another one coming. Fret- 
ting about its shortcomings will not make 
this one any longer, but worry and work- 
ing overtime will spoil the delight and 
effectiveness of the next one. 

little folks to|. | am wondering if, when we farmer 

It will save | folks get blue and begin to rant about 
| the monotony of our plowing, dishwash- 
| ing, hoeing, sweeping, harvesting, sew- 
ing, etc., we ought not to change places for 
a little while with a department store girl 
| and an underground fireman. 


—FQR= 


nicely served. 

Have you heard of the paper bag method 
of cooking? Those who have tried it de- 
clare that food thus cooked is more palat- 
able and much more easily prepared. 
One thing is certain, if it proves practic- 
able for farm homes it will save an end- 
less amount of dish-washing. 

Things would be infinitely more con- 
venient in the kitchen if the men had the 
cooking to do 

Chicken fat rendered makes an excel- 
lent substitute for butter in cakes, cookies, 
etc. It has none of the strong taste of 
other animal fats, and in these days of 
high prices of butter it should be given 
a trial. 

How 


to have 


save a delicate 


forgiving, but | 
ac ute. 


will be look- | 





many farm home-makers bother 
a special table decoration oc- 
casionally. It is worth the trouble and 
extra time, for an attractively laid table 
certainly whets the appetite. 

Begin early to teach the 
have a place for everything. 
you many useless steps in the future. 

All hail the coming day when we farm 
housekeepers will own a vacuum cleaner! 
We pass this way but once, so let’s|* 

to fill our places in life to the best of 

ability, even though we are convinced 
that our efforts are not appreciated. 


try 


our 


Don’t | 
won't be long, | 


What shall we want | 


| 
| 


True merit wins against any kind of 
competition Seen at a Christmas Sale. 
Have you ever noticed that a healthy| Four useful and easily made articles 
family is usually found in the home where| were noted at a recent Christmas sale. 
a good cook presides over the cook stove. Emeries the size and shape of a horse- 
Do not overwork, for there is nothing | chestnut made of brown silk stuffed with 
gained thereby It makes one cross and emery; the face decorated to resemble a 
itable, besides undermining your good | negro mammy’s,and with a piece of gay 
health |eolored silk puckered onto the back of 
Let’s all try to make life enjoyable for| the head ending in two tiny tabs at the 
t} ddies, for all too soon childhood’s|top; the whole instantly suggesting a 
blissful days are ended, and they too | typical southern darky. 
must meet life’s stern realities. Then} Pin-balls made from two strips of 
they ean look back to the joyous days | pasteboard covered with soft, silvery col- 
when mother made life one long, pleasant | ored silk and shaped like a fish, the two 
dream pieces seamed together, the edges decor- 
Don’t be too busy, mother. Mother-| ated with pins arranged unevenly along 
hood is the highest office to which woman | the edge to suggest scales. 
can aspire Yet every woman is not a Oblong pieces of silk or ribbon made into 
capable mother little pockets with flaps at the top having | 
Children do ask such a lot of questions, | narrow ribbon tyers attached. These 
d they? But how are they to know! were just large enough to hold a paper of 
unless they are told? |pins to slip into trunk or bag when 
Never begin the week’s mending until | traveling. 
t} sewing machine is open and ready for | Thimble-cases made from three pieces 
work. Handicraft is all right in its place;| of cardboard covered on one side with 
but, until you have tried it, you will not | Persian silk and on the other with deli- 
know the value of your sewing machine} cate pink which formed the lining. the 
as ‘first aid” on mending day | whole resembling a beautifully tinted 
Maybe it seems a bit hard, sometimes, | shell. These pieces when seamed to- 
to apologize to “daddy” or the children; | gether took on the shape and size of a 
but if you ought to—if you would if|Casiana nut, one edge being left open to 
they were admit a thimble—Helen M. Richard- 


friends or mere 


acquaintances 








A Treat 
Anytime 


CRISP, DELICATELY 
BROWNED 


Post 
Toasties 


Ready to serve without 
further cooking by adding 


cream or milk. 


Often used with fresh or 


canned fruit. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mapleine Desseris 


are a little bit different 
from the ordinary—and 
tastier. 

Mapleine also 
Flavors Sugar Syrup 


and isto be reccommended 
for itseconomy and delicious- 
n‘ss. Grocers sell Mapleine. 
If not write Dept. J 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 


























Standard Lamp 


300Candle Power PF REe 


To 0: One Agent in Each Locality 
Turns night into day. Gives betterlight 
than gas, electrici or 18 ordinary 
lamps at one-tenth the cost, A minia- 
ture portable lighting plant for be! 
purpose. Makes ite own light 

common gasoline, ABSOLUTELY oar 7 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
of our special offer to 

















Take adv antage 
secure a STANDARD LAMP FREE. 
STANDARD LAMP CO, 
701 Standard 7 Kansas City, Mo. 
a week} 
*Buys this > 
cr Se Buys this 
Head Sew Easy Sewing Machine 
ay 25 years. Shipped direct 
from facto: =. Cae save you money. 


You us* att H+ while paying La, \ 
it. It has y= the noes be improvements. 


Writ to R 
Mer Ohne So bene 200 Se Lewle, Be 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 





















‘Husband and Wife—Partners 

: Continued From Page 67 

men to have dreams and see visions of 
terrifying things in store for them in the 
sweet bye and bye. 

A change must come, and there is no 
better place for it to begin than in the 
farm home, and no better way in which to 
begin it than by at once recognizing the 
équal partnership of the wife. As to the 
time, today will be better than tomorrow 
to begin the good work. 

You, Mr. Farmer, are a partner with 
your wife, not only in profit-making but in 

rofit-sharing. If you do not give her 
er share, you are stealing from her to 
enrich yourself. 

She may not, if she be a meek and fear- 
ful little wife, ask for an equal share, so, 
then, why not give her the wages she. has 
earned? If she is cook and seamstress 
and laundrywoman and nursemaid and 
teacher and instructor of morals in your 
home, be just enough, oh husband, to 
give her the wages earned, and pay lib- 
erally. 

Women are becoming tired of the sickly 

ntimentalism that will eulogize them 

ith a most eloquent and graceful gesture 
with one hand, while the other hand is 
down deep in the right hand pocket, hold- 
ing on to the money that is the sum of 
partnership toil. They are skeptical of the 





chivalry that would place woman on a 
throne and prate of her being the queen of | 
home, but refuses to give that queen prop- 
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ns low. My mew ort Style Bock shows this instru 
astrumests in colors. 
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The above fs a small picture of my Art 

I'll place it in comparison with any $400.00 
vicinity, but the price direct from me is sure 
ment and all cthes 


My NewStyle Book isready—and my 


pr and necessary raiment—as befits her) 1 Q 1 3'Buying Plans andStraight-to-You-Prices. 


position. 


If you, Master of Finances, consider Just like finding money when you buy a Thiery Piano— 
‘ ‘4 8s vaiue ve rubies, | é¢ . ° ’°” . 
a Sot has edad aia} Nothing-to-Pay-for-but-Quality —no tidy profits to pay to 
agents or dealers—thirty days real free trial—all freight paid—no 
money in advance. Just fill out the coupon below and send to me. 


that you need not even try to meet it. 
Just try to put her valuation, at least in 
part, in dollars and cents. Show your- 
self such an appreciative husband that 
when your children are rising up to call 
their mother blessed, you will not be 
pained by hearing yourself called some- 
thing rather different. 

If you have been neglectful, you Master 
of Many Acres, register a vow right here | 
that you will mend your ways. Give her| 
her rightful share and do not ask her to ac- 
count to you for it. Your man partner or 
your hired man will knock you: down if 
you ask them the same —: Your 
wife must surely have excellent judgment 
or she would never have selected you for her 
life partner, so then, why not trust to her 
judgment to spend a dollar judiciously? 

It is entirely proper for husband and 
wife to. keep an account of the weekly 
household expenditures and he is justified 
in going over the accounts with her. He 
may be better at figures than the little 
wife who spends most of her hours in 
figuring how she can get another hour 
out of the day for her family’s needs, or in 
counting her blessings because of having 
such a husband and children. He may 
be able to suggest, and kindly, just where 
more economy may be used without af- 
fecting the comfort of the home. Here he | 
must be wise enough to stop. 

Treat your wife and partner with as/ 
much justice as you do your kitchen help, | 
or your hired man and a hands off | 
remembering that personal liberty is a/| 
precious possession. You are not your 
brother’s keeper, neither are you your} 
wife’s guardian. You are partners in 
work, in joy and sorrow, in love and 
patience, and in the money that comes as 
the result of equal division of labor.— 
Florence Jones Hadley. 








More than half the pianos made are like cheap 
watches—they are merely good looking cases with 
the inside quality LEFT OUT! There is no chance 
for you to be satisfied with a piano like that—the 
odds are all against you. 

Don't start adeal anywhere—don’t even think 
of buying a piano from an agent anywhere until 
you Ect my book and plans. Just fill out the cou- 
pon below and send it to me. What you will re- 
ceive by return mail will surprise you. 

“Nothing to pay for but  manngy when you 
ya Thiery 


Piano because 
mo agents to 

with—no 
fancy profits 
to 
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Any Thiery 
Piano you 
choose from my 
Style Book is 
yours, freight pre- 
paid, nothing to pay 


Just fill ont the coupon 
low send it tome and 
my new 1913 |Style Book 
goes to you at once post- 
paid together with spe- 


cial letter and direct to in advance—no de- 
you prices terms. Posits— nothing to do 

Ifyou areanorgan but try and test it at 
buyer, you can get my my expense for~ thirty 
organ book, printed days and merely ship 


in colors. It will 
interest you and 
show you how you 
can save $25.00 to 
$50.00 OM an organ. 


back if you are not 
glad that you ordered 
it. Ifyouare not acash 
ee. Se can have all 
the credit you need. A 


J. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man, Milwaukee, Wis.—Withonut slightest obligation 
on my part, please send to me at once, postpaid, your beautiful New 1913 Style Book, with 
Special Letter, Net Price List and full particulars of your 1913 buying plans and offers, 
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§ hundred and one ways to purchase. Not the com- 
monly advertised so-much-a-month-plan, but a 
hundred and one different ways. Quarterly—semi- 
annual or annual payments—my special letter will 


tell te all about them. 
very fully warranted, not 


Thiery Piamo is 
just for afew years, but by re 











| 30 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


material or work- 
manship. The new 
1913 Thiery Pianos all \ 





donblovenceredosbinetenets . : 

nside and out enuine mahogany and burl 

walnut. They have brass hinges and trim and 
the pedals are the best quality brass. They have Empire 
Grand Tops—nickel plated tuning pins and copper overstrung 

| stringsin bass. And, without extra charge, you can now have 





Thiery Pianos in the new and popular Art Finish. 
Thiery Pianos are quality pianos and they are the greatest 
values offered direct to the home today. Many readers of this 
paper have them in their homes and with my book you will 
receive scores of testimonial letters. Send the coupon now— 
the book is all ready to go to you post-paid. 


| J.B.THIERY "yra"s::* Milwaukee, Wis, 
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» 98 cents 


To advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our great cate 
a logue of Elgin watches we will send this elegant watch to any address by 
mail postpaid for Only OB cents. 
full engraved, bh tT? gold plate finish, Arabic or Roman dial, lever es- 
ent, stem win 
fully Guerenteed for 6 Years, Send this advertisement to us with your 
Dame and address and 98 cents and watch will be sent b 
. Satisfactio: 


tlemen's size, open face, 
and stem set, a marvelously correct timekeeper and 


retu il 
0 guaranteed or money refunded. Sepanter, 96 conte is 
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Continued from last month 


week 
be saved by 


During the first 


or two, 


labor ms Ly 


the use of soft | day. 


much | nursings, but not more than six ounces a 


It should not be allowed to form the 


clean pieces of linen inside the diaper. | habit of water-tippling, that is, lying with 


When this is removed, it can be burned, 
and the diaper washed out in water and | 
dried. 

The infant should urinate freely, and 
a result, is often wet. The diaper 
should be changed frequently, otherwise 
the skin will become sore or chafed. The 
diapers must be washed before using the 
second time. 

If the reddish brick-dust sediment 
known as uric acid is found on the diaper, 
it an indication that the child needs 
more water 

Should the patient not urinate with- 
in a few hours after birth, the parts should 
be carefully inspected. If the nurse sus- 
pects that the parts are abnormal in 
structure, the physician should be notified 

The use of watermelon tea is advocated 
by some physicians when the 
not urinate. Steep a teaspoonful of the 
seeds in a half cup of boiling 
sweeten the water slightly and when cool, 


as 


18 


give the baby one-half ounce every two} 
hours. The following measures are used 
also: Hold the child in 4 sitting position | 
in a bowl of warm water for five min- 
utes, place a warm fomentation over the} 
ki ine ‘ys, a prolonged saline solution col- 
onic flushing. The child mav go thirty 

six hours without danger. It must be 
remembered that the child may urinate in | 
the bath, also, that the urine be ing color- 
less, may leave no stain on the diaper, 


and may evaporate before it is discovered. 
If the condition does not respond to the 
measures cited above, the physician should 


child does | 


water, | 


| the bottle in its mouth all night. Some- 
times the baby finds it difficult to nurse 
and it will fret and fuss. This may be 
due to breasts that are too full, or inverted 
nipples, or flat nipples. It may be that 
the milk is salty and bitter in one breast, or 
the milk may flow more easily from one 
side than the other. The child will prefer 
the easier side. 

There are various experiments which 
may be tried to get the child to nurse. 
First, press the nipple gently, squeezing a 
little milk into the child’s mouth. Sec- 





ond, fill a nipple shield with warm, ster 
ile water and place over the nipple; the 
child will empty this and he will learn to 


suck the milk following. Third, put a hot, 
wet compress over the nipple for a few 
minutes to facilitate the flow of milk. 
Fourth, a breast pump may be used to 
start the flow of milk and the child then 
put to the breast. Fifth, if the child is 
weak or premature the teterelle should be 
used; the mother sucking the milk into 
the bulb and letting it run into the child’s 
mouth. Sixth, the milk may be pumped 


|and the child fed from the bottle until it | 


is and feels the sensation of 


stronger 

hunger. 
The child must get sufficient nourish- 

ment and the nurse must be convinced of 


this fact. If the breast is empty, the child | 
sucks air and suffers both colic and hun- 
ger. It is not an indication that the child 


is getting enough to eat because it falls 
asleep when nursing. Some children do 
this, at the same time 
weight and dying of marasmus. If there 
is any doubt as to the amount of milk the 
child is getting at each nursing it would be 
wise to weigh accurately before and after 
each feeding. The weights are compared 
and the difference represents the amount 
swallowed. The babe need not be un- 
dressed for these weighings, add the 
amounts for the twenty-four hours and 
that will give the approximate amount of 


-the daily nourishment. 


During the first few days there is noth- 
ing in the mother’s breasts but a secre- 
tion called colostrum and the baby gets 
this. The colostrum acts as a laxative. 
The child must be given water, besides, 
about an ounce every two hours. This 
will satisfy in most cases, but sometimes 


| it is necessary to administer food, for the 


the administration of castor oil and a 
| colonic flushing, will subside. A dram of 
cream to an ounce of water is recom- 


be notified. He will probably order a 
diuretic, of which the sweet spirits of 
niter is a favorite 

After the mother has rested, which is 
usually from six to eight hours after | 
birth, the babe should be put to the| 
breast; then every four hours until the 
milk comes in, after that, every two 
hours during the day, and four hours at 
night It is better to nurse at the odd 
hours, 5, 7,!9, 11, 1, 3, 5. 7, 9, at night 11} 
and 3 being omitted If necessary, the 
diaper should be changed before and 
after each nursing. The tongue should 
be cleansed each morning, after the bath, 
with cotton pledgets wrapped around the 
finger and saturated with boric solution 
Care must be taken not to injure the deli- 
cate membrane of the mouth as it is easily 
infected. This is all the treatment that | 
the mouth requires 

De Lee says, ‘““To try to disinfec* the 
child’s mouth to prevent breast infec- 
tion is futile. In fact, the writer believes 
such attempts favor infection by making 
sores in the mouth at the angle of the 
ja Before nursing, the nipple is washed 
WwW th bor solution on an ipplicator, and 
afterward likewise, and if there is any 
soren¢ it all, the nipple is anointed with | 
albolene or cocoa-butter The infant’s 
mouth is not washed before or after nurs- 


| ually a hard task. 


ing. Each nursing should last not over 
fifteen minutes, and the infant must be 
watched to see that it gets enough. The | 
babe must suck and swallow, too. If the 
breast is dry the child will suck but have 
nothing to swallow \ good supply is 
shown by the milk running out of the 
infant’s mouth. It must not be allowed | 
to sleep at the breast, because this ma- 
cerates the nipple and favors the forma- 
tion of cracks, which may easily lead to 
infection and mastitis. By adhering to 
these rules the child soon learns correct 
habits, which make the whole period of 


infancy 
—~ - 


healthier 
eee) 


and less troublesome.” 
acodn ’ ° om 


time, the glands of the mother should be 
ore a a eeu 7 . 





child may cry, fret and even develop a 
fever—the so-called “starvation fever.’ 
All fevers of the new-born, however are 
not starvation fevers but are due to sep- 
SIS 

If the child develops a fever later and 
is on artificial food the fever may be 
due to intestinal fermentation, and after 


mended to be given to tide over the babe 
until the establishing of the secretion in 
the mother’s breast. 

These foods should be discontinued after 
the mother’s milk comes in. If it is found 
that the mother has no milk, then artificial] | 
feeding must be resorted to. This is act-! 
What is food for one 
child may be poison before the right food 
is found. If the mother can feed the child 





losing steadily in} 





once daily, she should be encouraged to do 
The mother’s milk contains a life- 
giving property that the finest chemistry | 
can not find nor imitate. If it is possible | 
to procure a good wet-nurse she will make | 
an acceptable substitute. In the mean- 
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Father and the Boy S 


One & both agpraprinte and use OY 
rese at that will afford constant satisfac m.. 
or years. real man’s gift. 


The Handy Working Kit No. 16 
There is nothing a man or boy likes better than a 
kit of real tools—high quality, trueedge, dependabie 
tools that will enable him to dc a good job when he 
wants to. 

The tools in Kit No. 16 have been carefully selected 
for the handy man about the house, or the young 
amateur carpenter. Every tool is warranted highest 
quality. The following tools are contained in Kit. 
No. 16 
24 inch cross cut hand saw 5 inch side cutting pliers 
8 inch sweep brace bit Screw driver for brace 
1 tb. adze eye claw hammer Alligator thread cutt'g wrench 
2 1-2 inch cut tinner's shears12"'x8" polished steel square 
No. 4 gimiet bit 16"x2" cutter jack plane 

1", 3-4", 5-8", 1-2", 3-8", 1-4" auger bits 
Tools packed in neat wood case with hinges, hasps, 
and screws. When put together, makes a handy 
fool box. 
Price, complete, f.o.b. New York City, $4.85 
Freight will be paid anywhere East of the Missouri 
and North of the Ohio Rivers fer $1.00 extra. 


A remarkable value In high grade tools. Order a kit today. 


JW Scot Hardware Ce, 37 F Warren St, New York City 
GRINDSTONES 


Specially Selected 
4 For Farm Use 











mam Put your cutting tools 
into the same first-class 
condition they were in 
y gom you bought them. 
a whe out of ten agricultural 
ae tool manufacturers use 
Cleveland Grindstones—the same 
high quality we supply you in our selected farm 
grindstones. If you want a good cutting edge 
on any tool, don’t bother sending it to town, 


Sharpen it on a Cleveland 


You can tell the genuine by the above trade mark—on 
every stone. We illustrate one o! 
our most popular stones. Just 
what you power- “pum b farm- 
ers want, yet light —e run- 
ning for hand turning. rite 

us for complete information 
and the name of dealer who 
handles the Cleveland, if you 
don't already know him. 


THE CLEVELAND 
STONE CO. 


626 Hickox Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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. bathing of the whole body, giving her 
gapuch liquid to drink, especially milk, 
ater, cocoa, gruels, and oyster stews. 
Lee discourages the use of beer and 

t liquors for the reason that they 

tten the patient and reduce the mi 
supply. If the baby is strong and nurses 
well, and this fails to bring the milk, 
usually there is no gland tissue there and 
. all efforts are useless. The doctor will 

robably advise modified milk, giving the 
formula needed for that particular case. 
If not, he will advise as to the best artificial 
food. 

The child should be weighed imme- 
diately after birth, before dressing it. It 
should, however, be protected from the 
cold. Before the bath each day there- 
after, the weight should be taken and re- 
corded. 

The best seale to use for this purpose 
is the “grocer’s scale” even balance, with 
&@ scoop on one side and iron weights on 
the other. A sliding weight on a scale 
bar in front gives the ounces. Secure 
the scoop fast to its support so that the 
babe can not shake it off. A napkin is 
placed in the scoop, and one of exactly 
the same weight is placed on the weight 


¥ 
splate. These balance, and it is an easy Y 
qimatter to get the correct weight of th« ros lg | 
child. 
Should there be any suspicion that the 


pehild does not get enough nourishment) There has been a bumper crop. the American people have been 


, @ from the mother, it should be weighed in enabled to become so well acquainted 


this manner before and after each feed-| te 3 ; : 
ing. The difference will show how much | This is because the tillers of, the with each other. They know and 


nourishment the child has taken. The! soil have been industrious, and the understand one another. They are 
: amount will vary with the infants, some | rain and the sun have favored their like one family. 

ome taking more than others, this} plantings. Th 

governed by the child’s size. It varies | , ; = é€ producer and consumer, no 
at different nursings, also, the child *aking There has been industrial activity. otter ieee they live, are close 
a large nursing, following it with a lighter F : ' 
one, which shows that the appetite varies. The makers of things in factories together. 





te ow, @CORme.*’. 


eS 








‘een vw eer OMe se et 





The room in which the child is kept) have been busy. ey have had bcs 

should be airy, temperature should be | work to do and pay for doing it. This is lar ely due to our wonder- 
about 72 degrees. It must be light but ful facilities for intercommunication. 
the babe’s eyes must be protected from There has been commercial We excel in our railways, our mails 
the glare. If the child lies in a crib, the | success. and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
eyes can be protected by hanging a sheet in our telephones. 
over either end of the crib. This also The people who buy and sell and 

rotects the babe from draughts. The! fetch and carry have been doing a lot The Bell System has fourteen mil- 


eet may be cold, even in the summer! of business and they have been paid li i i 
| Oe Ines : ion miles of wire spread over all 
time; a hot water bag should be used,| for doing it. parts of the country. Pach day there 


taking eare that the water is not too hot. are twenty-five million teleohone 
The child must not be allowed to lie with The country is prosperous because talks all the wa from twen et t 
dresses moist from urination or vomiting, | 1) the people have been busy y. ty feet to 
or from a leaky hot water-bag, or from a j two thousand miles long. 





' bottle given it to drink. Good crops and good times can be 
lf the child is weak or premature, enjoyed only when the Government The raiser of crops, the maker of 
these precautions are especially necessary. | maintains peace and harmony. things, and the man of commerce, all 
Never disturb a child except for needed are helped to co-operate and work 


eagle 8 8 ra no‘ This task of the Government is — together for peace and prosperity by 
feenda heweven gpeat the telabiotien. made comparatively easy because means of the Universal telephone. 
The child should be handled carefully, tak- 


ing care that the head is supported, not) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


allowing it to fall back or to one side. 


When bathing, the large abdomen and f AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


breast must not be pressed too hard. 
After nursing the child should be allowed 


to lie quietly; if jarred, it may vomit the Ome Policy One System Universal Service 


= lark Heaters 


DeLee names the following bad habits 
Make Winter Driving Comfortable 


which must be avoided: Water-tippling, 
‘Thay beep the fost warm ond cosy in ony le of vehicle in coldest weather. There is no flame, 
or 
little space. or 














pling, sleeping with its mother or other 
person, being taken up when it cries, 
eld, rocked, or carried. 

| If the child is properly trained, it can | 
be taught to sleep the night through, 
to sleep between nursings, and to cry 


peppermint tippling, sucking on a nipple 
or on the finger, water and whiskey tip- 
and one of these last a lifetime. They fit in at your feet and occupy 
cannot be bent or broken. 






We make twenty styles, some as low as 90 cts. 
each. We guarantee that you will be pleased 





, only when hungry, sick, or uncomfort-| Mj or money refunded. Get one from your 

) bale. dealer or write for complete rite 

™ . You will never aa ® real ; 
—foE— ort means cold weather ; 


A Christ mas Wish. 
May your Christmas be sunny and bright 
May Santa Claus leave from his pack 
So many nice gifts twill be empty and light 
When he slings it again o'er his back 
—Helen M. Richardson. a a ° . 
An advertiser in Successful Farming becomesa public 


character. He must be honest in his dealings with our readers 
‘or his dishonesty will be pointed out by thousands and his 
| business ruined. He can’t afford to be dishonest. 


228 LaSalle Ave.. 
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Chapter 1 


“Never halting, never daunted, 
Day by day and stone by stone, 
So they reared those god-enchanted 

Fair and stately Walls of Rome.” 


Lucia Dean came down the path toward 
the barn humming the pretty verse under 
her breath How good it seemed to be 
at home again! How could she ever tire 
of the sweet, June sunshine, the crisp, 
papery rattle of the poplar leaves in the 
stray wisps of breeze, the incense of the 


new hay and the late roses, mingling in a 
breath of Araby the Blest 

Rex, you blessed rascal!’’ 

Che girl leaned over the gate to stroke 
the soft nose of a handsome bay three- 
year-old colt that had come up at her 
voice, whinnying softly in recognition 

He missed ye, I can tell ve that,” 


chuckled Jim Sloan, the hired man, at her 


elbow. “No one couldn’t do nothin’ with 
him for a long time,”’ he continued with a 
fine disregard of negatives. ‘“‘Yer pa he 


got real anxious about him, he got down 
that thin. Then he sort o’ perked up, an’ 


me an’ him’s been right good friends ever 
since.’ 

‘| know Phon told me how you took 
care of him,”’ said Lucia grat fully. “How 
good you are, Jim.” 

Jim twisted uneasily 

'Twan’t nothin’—nothin’ at all,” he 
declared, his face flushing at her praise 


‘Couldn’t see a handsome critter like that 
go to preces fer mere lonesomeness if I 
could help it.” 

“Will you saddle him for me please?’ 


asked Lucia eagerly. “I’m just starved 
for a ride.” 

Jim went to the stable and brought 
Lucia’s saddle, cinching it firmly into 


place on the back of the beautiful animal, 
who seemed to understand and enjoy the 
asked 


pertormance 
Any one ridden him lately?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


How Lucia Built: 


been crazy, 
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Lucia, as she sprang lightly into her seat. 
“No one but me—just to keep him in 
shape ’ginst your comin’ home. Phon’s 
but I haven’t let him. He’s 
pretty young yet to be trusted with a 
mettly thing like that there Rex.” 

“You never told me,” remarked the 
girl with a laugh, turning in her saddle as 
Jim opened the gate for her to go through, 
“how you cured Rex of his loneliness.” 

“Wal, I couldn’t hardly tell ye. Just a 
little o’ this an’ that, I guess,’ drawled 
Jim. “Better hurry through, Miss Lucia 
‘fore these pesky calves get out.” 

Lucia rode away, and Jim stood chuckl- 
ing to himself in high delight. 

‘How she’d laugh at me if she knowed,”” 
he said. “Guess I better keep that there 
business to myself.”’ 

Down the smooth yellow road flew the 
drumming feet of the young horse, his 
sides flashing like satin in the sun. Lucia 
hummed a little tune under her breath, 


| her heart thrilling with the sheer joy of 


feeling the lithe, powerful muscles be- 
neath the saddle as they gathered, and 
stretched, and gathered again to the long, 
easy stride. As they passed the big north 


| hay-field, where her father was at work 


with the men, Lucia waved her arm high 
above her head and called out a laughing 
greeting which was, however, lost on the 
breeze long before it had crossed the wide 
swaths of curing clover. 

Two miles from the Dean homestesd lay 
the grounds devoted to the purposes of the 
Hudson county Fair. Almost before she 


| was aware of it, Lucia was passing the big 


gate which opened upon the grounds— 
opened, literally, swinging, as it always 
did in its normal state of between-seasons 
desuetude, byone hinge. Reining Rex up 
before it, she peered in at the tempting, 
circular track. The grounds were de- 
serted, as was natural for the time of year; 
they were a good half-mile from any habi- 
tation , and, moreover, the high enclosing 
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“Any one ridden him lately?” 














asked Lucia as she sprang lightly into the saddle. 
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ELLASTIC Uu- 
derwear is just 


what the name implies— 
soft like velvet, and elastic. 


VJ ELLAS Tic 


Ribbed Fleece - Lined 2 
UNDERWEAR 


Ribbed for elasticity and sinooth, 
easy fit. Fleece-lined for luxurious 
} warmth and delightful comfort. 


Because of the peculiar weave of 
the VELLASTIC fabric, the 
fleece can never wash away, wear 
off, knot or grow damp and soggy. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Made in Separate Garments and 

Union Suits at 0c up. 

Look for the Bodygard Shield. It 

is your safeguard. Most dealers 

can supply you. 

Write tor Bodygard Book No. 38 ' 

UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Bodygard Un- 
derwears, including 
Lambsdown, Twolayr, 
Springtex and Celtex. 
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Every Home “ix 
Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


Will knit a pair of stockings, heel and toe in 30 minutes. Improved, 
up-to-date with Ribbing Attachment. Knits everything in the 
home from home-spun or factory yarns 
Over 100, 







Will knit hosiery with heel and toe 

Big inst holes. This new 

eature more than doubles the weat 

Money and value of hosiery. Investigate out 
for Home - Work, - 


roposition. Yarns furnished at cost 
w ite to-day for catalogue and sam- 
ples of work done on 
the machine all FREE, 
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MACHINE CO., Box107 Clearfield, Pa. 


GEARMART KNITTING 








DON’T PAY 


Two PRICES 


Bave 68.00 to 622.00 on 








PLAYSiteones 


for Minstrel Show. All kinds of Entertainments. Latest Songs. 
Send today. WILL ROSSITER, 136 W. Lake St.Chicage 
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fence offered almost a guarantee of pro- 
tection against curious passers-by. 

? “Let’s do it, boy,’’ whispered Lucia, 
her eyes shining with daring fun. “I’ve 
Wanted to ride around that track ever 
Bince I could remember.” 

A deft push as she crowded Rex up to 
the gate set it open enough to let them 
through. The track was hard as a pave- 
ment, and Lucia shook the reins out over 
bis neck with a delicious thrill of exultation. 

“Now, boy,” she cried softly, touching 
him lightly with her riding whip. 

Rex sprang at the word, head up, nos- 
trils playing, heart pounding steadily 
under the springing arch of ribs. Lucia 
sat her place like a bird, for she had “been 
brought up in the saddle,’ as her father 
liked to say proudly, when his daughter’s 
skill was commented upon in his hearing. 

Faster and faster beat the flying hoofs, 
and brighter and brighter grew Lucia’s 
starry eyes. After the long months of 
school, and the prim, cut-and-dried man- 
ners of the little college town, this was 
like coming to life again. In spite of her 
sedate eighteen years, the wild blood of her 
tom-boyish early days still ran like new 
wine through her veins. In those days she 


had raced her brothers down the lanes and | 


t} 


through the meadows on the same half- | 


tamed horses they were proud to boast of 
riding. Her mother had died in the time 
of her earliest remembrance, and she was 
under no womanly restraint except that of 
her sister Madge, four years older, whose 
slow-moving dignity held up horrified 
hands at Lucia’s quick, tempestuous 
pranks, but was powerless to hold her in 
check. To the father and older broth« rs 
she was perfect, therefore not to be de- 
nied her way in anything, while the 
twelve-year-old Phon, baby of the family, 
looked upon her as a real goddess, whos« 
lightest wish was law. Now that she was 
growing older, she, herself, recognized the 
value of a certain feminine restraint, and 
the training to be had in the schools she 
had hitherto detested In that, as in all 
else, her temperament forced her to be 
thorough-going, so her first year at col- 
lege had meant much to her in the way of 
refinement and education. Contrary to 
every home expectation, she had come 
back for vacation fully determined to 


finish her course, but financial reverses 
offered a very real impediment, and Lucia, 
with characteristic determination, had 


made op her mind to find a way herself. 

All these things, however, she was for- 
getting for the time, as Rex flew down the | 
broad, vellow race-track. 

“Oh, Rex—Rex,”’ she cried pantingly, 
as she leaned over to stroke his neck after 
drawing him up, alert and quivering, to 
end the mad, merry race. “What a time} 
we could have, 

‘If you and I were all the world, 

And all the world was young.’ 

For a moment she held him still, while 
she looked back over the curving course. 
Then she turned his head slowly gateward. 

“It was—just—glorious,”’ she exclaimed 
with a long breath. But, after all, one has 
got to grow up, and there are better things 
in life than break-necking around a race- 
course in the sunshine, even when it’s Rex, 
and you’re starved for a ride. Now, boy, 
we'll just sober down, and canter back into 
the realities of life—and the worst one 
ahead of me just now is how I’m 
to get the money to go back to school 
next fall.” 

Lucia rode soberly home, and sprang 
out of her saddle just as the men were com- 
ing up for dinner 

“Well, girlic,” greeted her father’s 
hearty voice, ‘““‘how’d it seem?” 

“Oh, daddy,” she cried, “I thought I'd 
forgotten, but I haven’t.”’ 

“Still want to go back to school? 
Wouldn’t it be better to stay here, and— 
and ride Rex?” The rugged voice had a 
little wistful ring in it. No one but father 
knew just kow lonely the old place was 
when she was gone. 

“Yes,”’ replied Lucia slowly, “it is more 

Continued on page 79 
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Between Friends— 


A KODAK 


Of all the gifts that fit the Christ- 
mas day, none so timely as the one 


that provides the means for keeping 


a Kodak. 





a picture story of that day 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Catalogue /ree a 
your a@éeaiers 4 y mat 
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he finest, richest tone of any piano 
made. It stands the test for durabil- 
ity. It has beauty of design and the 
finest finish possible to produce, in a 
factory where every condition assists 


in obtaining perfecti 
ed To You 
ae Cost 


Write to Me Now! I am ‘ane % to ship 
one Evans Artist Model Piano to some- 
one in your neighborhood as an ad- 
vertisement. De you want it? If so, 
Write me now. This is a part of my plan for advertising Evans Artists.» 
Model Pianos, but I will only ship one to each neighborhood. If 
you want the one for your ncighborhood write me at once. I will o*. 
tell you how to get this piano shipped to you without cost. on FS 
You Should Be First to Get This Wonderful Ofier a0. ¥ is 


Absolutely only one In each loca Iity on this basis. ? ey 
will appoint the first buyer as our local agent, paying Ps i 
a commission for all future sales influenced Ke 
them. Write at once for catalog and wholesale We 
price list to agents. 


? 3 
F. 0. Evans Plano Go., 2 W. 10th St, Des la, oes oe Qa 
as oe a, sem ef (Ja 
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© of each pattern you want. 
pattern Department. Successful Farming. Des Moines, lowa. 




















5942. 


5982—Girls' Dress. cap. It closes at the back and is made with a pocket 
This attractive freck may be made with long or|on each side of the front. Gingham, percale, 





short sleeves with plaited or gathered skirt. It/chambray or linen can be weed to make thio a apron. 
closes at the front and is quite a simple model to| The pattern 5960 is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 
earry out. The sailor collar is a nice feature and|inches bust measure. Medium size requires 5 
t may be of self J material or of contrasting| yards of 36-inch —— otra of 27-inch 
goods as- preferred “he garment is very pretty | contrasting goods. Trice pattern cents. 
developed in cream ser navy bie mohair or | 597 Blouse Suit. 
plain or striped serge The pattern 5972 is cut in a little suit has a sailor blouse with the 
sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size ‘Fequises 3% |regulation collar and shield, the latter being re- 
yards of 36-inch material and 3-8 yard of 27-inch movable. The sleeves are nicely plaited at the 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern 10 centa. wrist and the trousers are the usual bloomers 
5932 ies’ Dress. finished at the knee with legbands of elastics. 
What could be smarter for general wear than|Serge, cashmere, mohair or tweed may be used 
is stylish frock carried out in any of the woolen| with the collar and shield of contrasting material. 
naterials. The dress is very easy to make. It}The pattern 5976 is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 


Our Pattern 
Department 


PBS SS AL TL re 
Write your name and address plainty and in Premium Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for <e 
How to Order Patterns full. Let us know the correct number and Offer curing a 2-year new or renewal! subscription to Suecessft 


Enclose price of pattern and address your letterto Farming at Sic; orany three l0c or two Ibe patterns for a’3-year subscription at 
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has the fashionable shoulder tucks and closes at| Medium size requires 2 5-8 yards of 44-inch material | 


front. The skirt is a three-piece model with|and 7-8 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price 


the popular .. mpire waistline. The collar and yoke! of pattern 10 cents. 

are of all-over lac , Th pattern 5932 is cut in 5942—-Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
sizes 32 1 42 che s bust measure. Medium size| Here is a plain practical shirt-waist model for 
7-8 yards of 36-inch material, 5-8 yard! the woman who =F oes such a design for wear with 
all-over ce ar pool +-S vard f 24-inch/ her tailored suit It is made with tucks at the 
satir f pattern 10 s shoulders front and back, those at the front being 
5960 — Ladies’ Apron stitched to bust depth where they are released and 
I ractical apron can be made with or with- provide the necessary fulness. The collar is de- 


out al The pattern also provides for a dust tachable. The pattern 5942 is cut in sizes 32 to 


———— 
































42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 
cents. 

5987—Ladies’ Waist. 

A delightfully chic waist design is the shown 
and one suitable for wear with separate skirt or 
for development as part of a complete costume. 
The waist has a deep yoke outlined with piping 
of yo material or braid and fancy buttons. 
The new style sleeves with double frill at cuff is 
noted. Silk, satin, cashmere or serge is appropriate. 
The pattern 5987 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 1—3-4 yards of 36- 
inch material and 44 yard of 22-inch all-over. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
5967—Ladies’ Dress. 

Here is a charming moael and one ially 
a for wg neral wear as it is simple yet ided- 

y Bg ey e garment closes at the left side of 
, ront, and has shoulder plaits at the front 
which may be always depen upon for a becom- 
ing line and shows the new style turn-down collar 
and roll-back cuffs. The pattern 5967 is cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 6'y yards of 36-inch material and % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price’ of pattern 15 
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Christmas Season is Here. | 

And with it comes winter. District | 
sehool boys and girls, be sure and leave 
your apple skins and other waste food 
from your lunches out of doors for the 
quails and rabbits. Besides, leaving 
waste in the schoolhouse serves to at- 
tract mice. 

Now comes the time when housewives 
must begin tempering their cream. Of 
course you use a thermometer but even 
then you have to watch it closely for 
should it become too warm you will have 
a large amount of very creamy butter 
milk on your hands. 

Have a stake set near the door. On 
top of this nail a board on which may be 
placed a pail for chicken feed or any- 
thing else which you may need to carry 
down the steps. When you feed the 
chickens you may attend to the things on 
the stake-shelf, thus saving much put- 
ting on of rubbers. This is specially 
handy for the woman whose door is sev- 
eral steps from the ground. 

Speaking of feeding chickens, I have 
found a man’s old coat the handiest thing 
to slip on when doing such work out 
doors. It is warm, easily slipped on and 
not cumbersome. 

We will be having, for some time to 
come, the benefit of our heaviest snows. 
One man who lived near enough to the 
schoolhouse for the children to walk the 
distance hitched on a log and drove 
through the snow, thus making a safe} 
path for the youngsters. 

Recently saw a woman chopping 
brush on a crudely constructed table 
thus working up some debris that the 
men hadn’t time to attend to. No, she 
was not downtrodden and overworked. 
She keeps a girl, but preferred to be out- 
doors and took a wise method to pre- 
vent a backache. Try and profit by her ex- | 
ampleand do aslittle stooping as possible. | 

You will now be making your hushand | 
those flannel shirts you promised him, be- | 





cause the store shirts shrink so. Per- 
suade him to let you make the coat 
shirts. They are so much easier to man- 


age and he will thank you for converting 
him to the use of a shirt which he does | 
not have to draw over his head every 
time he puts it on. This garment is 
especially desirable in case of sickness, 
as anyone who has removed a shirt for a 
sick man, can testify. Do not fuss with 
an old pattern, but procure a new one for a 
few cents through your favorite farm 
paper and, mind you, be sure and leave a 
generous tuck in the sleeves, for shrinkage. 

Encourage the children to make Christ- 
mas presents and allow the young people 
to decorate the house frecly. It will 

ake you feel younger and help to con- 
vince them that all the fun is not to be 
had in the city. And recollect that father’s 
and mother’s stockings hung along with 
those of the children, will add not a little 
zest to the Christmas fun.—Inez DeJar- 


nett Cooper 


Cure the Cripples. 

Dental specialists can straighten very 
crooked teeth, bring them down where 
they belong, broaden the roof of the 
mouth where so contracted that clear 
speech is impossible, remedy a cleft 
palate, and do much that seems impos- 
sible. The best work can be done in early 
years, but even in later life much can be 
done. Have this work done by reliable 
specialists. The ordinary dentist is not | 
equipped for it. The specialist does noth- 
ing else. 

In children’s wards in city hospitals 
they can fix up children that would other- 
wise be deformed for life. Where parents 
have been foolish and encouraged the use 
of the legs before they were strong 
enough, thus making the child bow-leg- 
ged, the bones can be broken and set 
straight. Feet turned in, and similar) 
deformities can be helped, if taken in| 
in time. Why handicap these unfort- 


HONORBILT 
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equal style so dependable for wear. 
choicest leather is used in making Honor- 
bilt Shoes. 
timeand keeptheirshapetotheend. Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes are ‘“‘built on honor.” 


If you want style and quality without extra 
cost, ask your dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. 
If not obtainable, write to us. 
WARNING—Be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole. 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children; Drysox, Yerma Cushion 
Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 








Mayer Honorbilt Shoes lead in style, 
fit, comfort- and wearing quality. It 
would be impossible to find shoes of 


The 


They are built to last a long 


FREE—Send name of dealer who does not handle Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes and we wil] send you free, postpaid, a beau- 
tiful picture of Martha or George Washington, size 15x20. 











F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee. jj 

















set a dignified appearance. 


needles. 


This offer is not good 
outside of the United 
States or west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 


Publisher Successful Farming 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





unates by neglect? 


Reduced Prices 


% on Kalamazoos °°"; 
Free Trial 

Get the real facts of the Kalamazoo offer— 
the $5 to $40 saving—the $100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee— shipment made the day order arrives. 
Learn about the new glass oven door ranges—and 
other Kalamazoo improvements though prices 
are lower than before. 


Write for Free Book with stove facts and stove 
secrets, Ask forCatalog Na 229 Mention this paper. 


veg Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


9 Farnace or Gas Stove Catalog 
4) on request. 


Let Me Give Yo 
a 32-Piece Dinner Set 


When I say I will give you the Dinner Set I mean it. 
away hundreds of Dinner Sets during the past year, and those sets are 
giving splendid satisfaction. 

But I now offer you an even better set of dishes. 
I bought a carload of dishes and it was the biggest bargain I ever got. 


The New Dinner Set Contains: 
6 7-inch plates 
6 tea cups 
6 saucers 


graphed picture of the Dinner Set. 





FREE E 





Freight 






TRADE MAREK 
REGISTERED 


A Kalamazoo | 


Direct to You 








6 butter plates 
6 fruit or cereal dishes 
1 meat platter 


1 vegetable dish 


This Dinner Set is made of imported materia! 
gold leaf design. The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough of the color work to give the 
This is a first-class, usefu! and practical Dinner Set. 


You Are Sure to Be Pleased 


My splendid plan certainly will appea! to you 













I have given 


Three weeks ago 


The set is tastily decorated in a thistle and 


You'll be surprised to know how easy it is for 
you to geta Dinner Set. Please remember these dishes are not for sale at any price. Write your 
name and address in the coupon below, mail the coupon to me at once and you will receive a litho- 
; I will explain in detail my very easy plan whereby you may have 
an up-to-date Dinner Set in your own home within a very few days and !’!l send you a set of 10 
beautiful sample postcards and a sample package of 115 warranted high-grade, best quality, sharp 
Send 4 cents in stamps to pay postage on the needles and cards. 

Send the coupon now while you have the matter in mind. 


400 STOVES in This 



























My name ie - f.gpedhocnsutiincteeh 


My addreee is 


Enclosed please findé cents 
sample needles and postcards. 





DINNER SET COUPON 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 


Dee Moines, Iowa 


I want to earn a S2-plece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me 
the set of sample postcards, the package of needles, the 
dishes and a!) details regarding your offer. 


1 really want the dishes. 
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Doesn’t Want Much! 
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Don’t want much for Christmas; 
Only choo-choo cars; 
And half a dozen 
Chocolate cigars. 
And a bag of marbles; 
And a lot of books; 
And a pole for fishing; 
Lines, and hooks. 
Half a dozen sets of 
Stone and wooden blocks; 
Dozen pounds of candy 
Done up in a box. 
Three or four small steamboats; 
Ten or twenty cents; 
And a small toy farmyard 
S’rounded by a fence 
One small bowlin’ alley; 
Suit of soldier clothes; 
Music box an orgin; 
Punch and Judy shows. 
Bow and arrer, also, 
Possibly, a gun; 
And a putty blower, 
Would be lots of fun. 
Elephants and lions 


After bein’ winded, 





Up and down the floor 
These, and sev’ral others, 
Hangin’ on the tree, 
I’ve a sort of notion’d 
Be enough for me. 


Ladies’ 








That would walk and roar, 


Home Journal. 














GOLD DUST 


makes dazzling 
bright dishes 











If you could see your 
dishes and household 
utensils through a micro- 
scope you would realize 
that mere soap and water 
areinsufficient todo more 


than wash off the surface. 
Gold Dust not only cuts dirt 


and grease with scarcely any 
rubbing, but is an antiseptic 
that goes deep after every 
hidden impurity and germ. 


Gold Dust sterilizes your 
kitchen things, and makeg 
them wholesome and sanitary, 


Gold Dust is the greatest 


labor-saver known. 





Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work”* 


van IMPERIAL 32. 











In Your Own Honie atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 


Range: Odor Hood, Stone Over 
* Bottom, Ash Sifter. 

Wonderful Fuel Economizer 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE- 
MAN’S PROFIT. DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY to HOME 
AT FACTORY PRICE. 
FREIGHT .365-DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
MoneySaving Catalog of Ranges 


and Heaters. 


“THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
486 STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Christmas Table Decorations 


A Christ 


mas hint for table decorations 


making very 
that one great secret of her success is 


superior cake. 


» says 


that 


4 good Christmas dinner will taste 
better somehow if the dining table is| besides the ingredients usually found in 
uppropriately decorated. Just try this|friut cake she adds to every two pounds 
once and see how pleasing the effect will! of the batter one-half cup of flour more 
he than the recipe’ calls for and one cup of 
\ very nice way is to have a vine of/rich preserves or jelly, which, when she 
holly and green leaves trailing in graceful | lived on the farm, she made herself. 
curves around the festive board. A very| That made from strawberries or rasp- 
pleasing center piece is to have a minia- | berries is best but grape jelly is good and 


ture Santa Claus with his pack resting on | much cheaper and adds to the rich color 


the table filled to overflowing with nuts of the cake. 
‘ indy, fruit ete topes of cranhe ry 
make a lovely Christmas decoration, or 
autumn leaves might be used.—J. H. R.| jis with most 
. * * . . 
, Knowlton. 
My grandmother has for many years 
made a great deal of money by making and 


selling fruit cake 
and now when she is away I make 


it myself 


vomers have known the difference until| rather than cure them. 
sho hee o renntation for! and the doctor are your best friends. 


a 





Ath 


I have often helped her | 
. nd se tl pe ‘roxide, 





baked 


—FeK= 


A few good remedies, some bandages, 
etc., should always be at hand, 
She says that none of her cus-| but try to prevent sickness and accident 


The telephone 


As fruit cake improves with age, there 
is never any loss from stale goods as there 
articles.—Sarah 








ideal Oil Heaters g 


Giants carefully before you buy. Don’t be t 
deceived with a ‘‘just as good, qoenaine’ “Barler’s 
alone give complete satisfaction. your coid deserted 
aoe cosy, warm Tetreat~any time’ 
f yt 2 clean and Cay al J — te operate. 3 
send along an interesting li tie book that tel al Nts al about 
t oil heaters and how to eave money r using them. * 
td 


60 W t Lake 
A aL MF" Ted West at Cage 


SWATCH, RING GIVEN 









fA se.ling thimbies and needies, We patio gives 
genuine American Stem Wind and Set Watch, beaut! 

> \ fully designed case, warranted time-keeper, 6-Year 

tee, Sparkling Set or Plain Ring, ali for selling 

Paper of 
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Pot Goats’ 
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Cultivating the Desert Places. 


4 


te things in life that needs some atten- 
tién. The civilized man differs from the 
savage in that he has cultivated the finer 
graces, trained the special senses, and de- 
veloped a taste for a different mode of 
enjoyment. é 
art, monotonous in his 
Hfating of a tom-tom can be 
music—and simple in his recreation. 
It is noticeable, where lecture courses 


called 


atid chautauquas have been held for a! 
mamber of years,that the whole community | 


is more refined in its tastes. The people 
have cultivated the desert places in their 
lives and made them blossom with a 
beauty unknown before. 

In the pioneer days of the past genera- 
tion, the fiddle has been the forerunner of 


the piano and the larger instruments, or | 


combinations of instruments, as in the 
band and orchestra. The fiddle in the 
hands of some old fiddler was the instru- 


fou know what cultivation of crops | 
ns. There is a cultivation of the bet-| 


The savage is crude’ in his; 
music—if the | 


ment that brought country folks together. | 


It filled a great need. 

Later came the culture of the com- 
munity that demanded violin music 
orchestra and band concerts, piano and 
organ music, and the various modern 
instruments that lend to the enjoyment of 
a cultured people. 

The pioneer of today does not have to 


wait for the community to grow until it 
can boast of instructors in violin, piano, 
and other musical instruments. It takes 
little space in the ; 
pack away an instrument that can be set 
going as soon as unpacked, and from its 


mechanical throat come the songs of the | 


world’s greatest artists, or the reproduc- 
tion of the most famous instrumental 
music. It is the world’s greatest inven- 
tion, and, perhaps, the greatest blessing to 
country folks who have little 
to hear good musi 

But this instrument has its larger com- 
panion, the player-piano, which can be 
operated by anyone. Thus, the pinoeer 
and the country folks need not wuit a 
generation for the coming of music teach- 
ers and the development of local music- 
ians. The world’s best music is in reach 
of all. 

We would not stop with these great 
blessings. There is still need for the band 
and orchestra in the country communities, 
as well as in towns and cities. It means 
much to a hoy or girl to meet regularly 
with others to practice music, for the dri'l 
and discipline alone is worth much, and 
the musical education is worth while. 
Tt affords pleasure to all when a country 
church or sunday school can have an 
orchestra, and a country club have its 


; own band or orchestra music for all oc- 


casions. 
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; If you want to keep the boys and girls 
| on the farm, try a little music in the 


tz 





home and country school. It is a blessed 
tie that binds all hearts together. It is a 
| universal language of the soul. Cultivate 
| the desert places in your social life. 


——#g— 

Around About Christmas. 
Bring in the Christmas backlog and 
| let’s have a day such as we never have 
{had in all our lives Why not? Every 
Christmas ought to be a little better than 
those that have gone by. That’s what 
shows that we are growing in the right 
direction. 

Give everybody around you a good 
time. It is giv ng that makes life worth 
living. 

And get all the young folks. back home. 
If you are “young folks’ yourself yet, 
creep back into the home nest, if only 
for a little while and make the hearts of 
the old folks glad. You will go back to 
your own work stronger and braver and 
etter. 

Then, too, hunt up somebody that may 
not have a very good time if you do not 
help him. Get out a basket, tuck in a 
bite of all the good things you will have 
for dinner, a little book or just a picture 
card, and don’t leave out your heartiest 
“God Bless You, Old Fellow.” 

Then sing and whistle and step out on 
lthe New Year bravely.—E. L. Vincent 
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be a Victrola 
this Christmas? 
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You can search the whole world over and not find another 


of the family. 


paying for it. 
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single thing that will bring so much pleasure to every member 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor- 
Victrola in your home on easy terms so that you can enjoy it while you are 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., M 





combination. 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles—/he 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Inexpensive 
Make. 
Note—As all this work is done by pasting, 


allow one inch extra on each side for the edges. 
The paste should be applied at the back of the 
pasteboard wherever possible. This work is 
not hard but should be done neatly and will 


be quite a lesson in this direction. 


All «of the pieces here illustrated were 
less than one dozen paper nap- 

part of a roll each of white and pink 

ry a per for the linings From the al- 
most limitless variety of designs and 
; I selected bunch and scattered 
viol und a border design of pink roses. 
For both designs and colors one can suit 
their own taste. The only tools required | 


ire a pair of sharp scissors and a small 


bottle of library past 

Select several discarded pasteboard 
boxes, using the heavier pieces for the 
b ul ks und the lighter we ights for the pock- 
ets, straps, etc For father, the magazine 
wall pocket, in the center of illustration, 
cut two pieces of heavy pasteboard 17x17 
inches, two pieces 17x4 inches and two 
pieces 8'4x4 inches. Cover each of the 


four small pieces with the white crepe paper 
on both sides. Over one side of each piece 
cover with the napkin. As this does not 
reach across the seventeen-inch piece lay 
a box plait covering the piecing. This can 


be a little beyond the center. Shape the 
two large pieces oval across the top; 
these are for the foundation. Cover one 
side of each piece with white. To the 


covered side of one large piece, paste the 


lower edge of each of the smaller pieces | 
At oneinch from the | 


to form the pockets 
top of each pocket, paste a small piece 
of white tape and fasten it to the back of 
the foundation. This allows the pockets 
to stand open but not spill the contents. 
Father will appreciate having a place for 
his choice clippings of “‘Successful Farm- 
ing’ and not to have to hunt the house 
over for the address of the firm who ad- 
vertised that new implement he wanted 
to think about. Over the top arrange the 
heaviest portion of the design. I cut out 
and pasted a bunch of violets to the center 
top. The two bows are made of small 
pieces cut from the small pockets. Also, 
the heavy nail for hanging to the wall is 
covered with the same. If much weight 
is put in this pocket, similar nails should 
be placed at the lower corners. Paste the 


second large piece of pasteboard to the 
back of the finished pocket. This re- 
quired four napkins, but of the small 


pieces left I made the ne edle-book, which 


useful for one’s aunt. Cut a 


is very 

pasteboard 314x5 inches Fold the five 
inches double but do not break it. Cover 
both sides with the napkin, sew to the 


center two pieces of white flannel, which | 


{ 


Gifts for the Child to) have been pinked at the edges. 


| rosette for the loose lap. 



























\sharp scissors or knife into the shape 





| fit the edges even and allow the extra 
| space for the broom. Use two yards of 
number’ one and one-half ribbon, cut 
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Across 
bring fifteen inches of baby 
tie in a small bow at the 


the outside 
ribbon and 
opening. 
Mother will enjoy the handkerchief for 
her dresser. It is made of one napkin 
folded envelope style; leaving one corner 
open, fasten toge ther the other three corn- 
ers with a few stitches. Cut a thin paste- 
board 9x9 inches, pad with a layer of cot- 
ton and if you have it add sachet, cover 


with pink crepe paper (or the color used | 
in her room decorations), slip this pad | 
inside the envelope. Of two yards of 


one-half ribbon make a 
The combina- 
tion of pink lining and ribbon and the 
violet napkin is in good taste. 


number one and 


For sister the hat-pin holder is dainty. 
Cut a piece of thin pasteboa ard or heavy 
paper, 834 inches wide by 6% inches high. 
Cut on the bias from each side until the 
top measures three inches and the bot- 
tom 8% inches. Paste the bias edges to- 
gether and trim the top and bottom even. 
Tie these securely and let stand over 
night to dry. Cover with crepe paper 
either white or colored. Fit a round piece 
of pasteboard to the bottom, cover with 
paper and push it up about one-half from 
the bottom. Cover the center of the out- 
side with the flowered design and decor- 
ate with a band of number one and one- 
half ribbon tied into a rosette in front. 
For this use one yard of ribbon. The 
Cornucopia hair receiver is also a useful 
gift. Cut thin pasteboard 9x9 inches, 
cover both sides with the flowered design, 
turn into shape and sew down the front. 
Take a five-cent ball of mercerized crochet 
cotton and make three yards of chain 
stitches. Cut into three pieces, twist or 
plait these together and sew along the 
edges, allowing a loop as hanger. Make 
small tassels by wrapping the cotton 
around your first two fingers several times, 
tie and cut the ends. Make six of these 
tassels. 

For brother the whisk 
to hang next to his dresser. Cut 
heavy pasteboard 9x12 inches. I find it 
easier to cut a paper pattern before using 
the heavy board, then with a pencil it 
can be easily outlined and cut with a 


broom holder 


Cover the foundation the same 
as for the wall pocket. Cut a strap 
9%x3% inches, cover as before. Pierce 
holes with a knife, two at each side of the 
foundation and the same at each side of 
the strap. The strap is one-half inch 
longer than the width of the foundation, 


desired. 


one-half yard for each side, draw through 
the holes, tie in a bow.—H. Kaufman, 





TRY:IT TEN DAY 
Wonderful invention. No home where coal oi] lamps 
are used can afford 
simple, clean, odorless, noiselesa, Ae * explode, 
60 hours on one gallon of coal ofl A. 


lighta.@ferritory is being taken 
you west L getin on ps Pane = Beene = opportunity. 






_ Make’30t0'60 Weekly 


selling our new and unequaled 
able an table and hangi 4 
for lighting city and rural 

stores, halls, churches. Most power- 
fu) light known. Absolutely safe. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


ore brilliant and many times cheaper 
gas or electricity. Guaranteed 
} years. Everyone a possible cus- 
tomer. Noexperience necessary. Large 
commissions. Exclusive territory free. 
rite today. 

=4 SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP co, 
805 Feetory Bidz... Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW 
KEROSENE 


to be without it. Low priced, 
Burns 
Guarantee 
werful white 
all other oil 
te quick, if 


This marvelous, cheap, 
incandescent Mgnt is replacin 
fast. 


our neighborhood and get 





one ar ‘ask! sec agente whels == 
MANTLE LAMP — 


Building, Chicago, and trial o iMinels 
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sacoe, FREE 


— your UR OLD ncandescons 
100 Cand 
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@ want one person in each locality to 
hom we can refer new Customers, 
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Air Is Cheap 
N GASOLINE LAMP 


Effective, economical ad 


No Smoke, No Dirt. NoOdor—A convenient lamp 
for every purpose—For the Home, Office or Store. 
Costs 1-3 cent per hour—300 candie-power — soft 
yet brilliant light Agents make movey—men 


for free description and agents’ proposition, 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., Dept. P , Aurora, Til. 
Mfrs Gasoline lighte—every description, for every purpose. 













THE BEST LIGHT 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
291 E. Sth St., Canton, Os 








PATENTS =: 


Rie. Li tot lI tions Wanted 
3 y nvention 
| E. + Mme Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C 





ENT YOUR IDEAS 
= $9.000 offered for certain inven- 
, tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 






















YA WAY cHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atrys 
ears 
/ 902 _P. Street, Washington, D.c 
Send sketch ormodel. 


FREE SEARCH 
Advice, Searches and 








PATENT 


TRADE-MARKS, COPY- 
RIGHTS, PATENT LIfSIGA- 
TION. Books and advice free. 
WILLIAM CG. LINTON, Mechanical and Electrical 
Expert, 304 McGill Building. Washington. D. c. 





Inventions Sought by Capital. Write for free Book 


PATENTS that PAY BEST 


R. S. & A.B. Lacey, Dept., 75, Washington, D.C. 





PATENT 


Tells what to invent and where to sell it. 
H. S. Hill, 


AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
—a 72page treatise— sent FREE. 
Write today. 


927 McLachien Bidg.. Washington, D. 








PATENTS Sisson, cree. Beat references.” Est. 36 
years. m 


Moore & Go., Dept. 511, Washington, D.C. 












antacid 





BLE IDEAS WANTED. Send for 
8 free books about inventions; 
the truth about prizes, etc. RICP- 
mn Els ¥\ rto LD), 
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How Lucia Built the Wallis of Rome 

; Continued from page 73 
fd But there are 
thihgs I need to know, and I can’t learn 
them here. So, if I can, I do want to go.” 

Mr. Dean looked at his daughter a 
moment earnestly. 

“Yes, dear, | guess you're right. Ther- 
are other things. I wish I could help you 
more. 
ing due this fall—”’ 


“I know—don’t worry about the money | 


for me,” said Lucia brightly. “It’s a long 
time till fall, and you and Jim and Phon 
have my garden and chickens started for 
mé@ in such good shape I know I'll make it 
all right. I've got a dozen schemes.” 
“You can do it if anyone can,” declared 
Mr. Dean, looking admiringly at the glow- 
ing face and capable little igure. “As Jim 
says, ‘It’s mostly easy enough to know 


which horse to bet on, just by the way be | 


bats his eye at you.’ 
“Daddy,” reproved 


Lucia, dimpling, 


“when will you learn how not to use such | 


frightful slang? You talk as if you meant 

Rex instead of your illustrious daughter. 
You really should have better manners.”’ 

‘Well, Vl back either of vou for any- 
thing you attempt to do,” returned Mr. 
Dean, with a laugh. 

-“Even to ‘build the Walls of Rome’?”’ 
asked Lucia, her face serious once more. 
Then, at the puzzled, questioning look in 
hér father’s eyes, she continued, with a 
bright smile, “It took a long time, and a 
lét of patience and hard work, but they 
we built at last—that’s what I mean.” 
“JT see. Well, just go ahead with your 
alls, my dear. If that’s what it takes to 
ild ‘em, your be sure to get ’em up 
some day. But go slow, my dear, go slow 
d be sure to put a good foundation at 
e bottom.” 

} “I’m trying,” returned the girl soberly. 
“There, Madee is calling, and I smell mince 
pie. Come on to dinner, everybody. I 
never was so hungry in my life.” 

(To be continued) 








other things, too, | 


If it wasn’t for that mortgage fal)- | 


families it is the day of the warmed-over 
The thrifty house- 


Christmas dinner. 
keeper finds a cupboard filled with little 
dishes of cold vegetables. She dislikes 
to throw these away, and the children 


it is possible to so vary the serving as to 
make them as delicious as when they first 
made their appearance. 


The Turkey.—Remove the meat to use 
in other ways, break up the bones and 
| place in a kettle with the skin, a little of 
the dressing and the gravy. Cover with 
cold water and simmer for three hours, 
with a small onion, a dash of ground 
cloves and a little chopped parsley. When 
ready to serve; strain and add a pint of 
sweet milk. A number of dishes may be 
| made of the meat. 
| Turkey Croquettes—Chop very fine 
two cups of cold turkey, mix with a cup 
| of boiled rice, one egg well beaten and 
enough of the gravy to make the mixture 
stick together. Season with salt and cay- 
enne pe yper. Heat all together until well 
mixed, then make into balls, dip into beaten 
| egg and crumbs and fry brown in very 
| hot fat. Serve with a plain cream sauce. 

Turkey Rolls —Make a rich biscuit 
dough, roll it out on the board and cut 
in circular pieces. Butter these well and 
| place in the center a tablespoon of the 
meat prepared in the following manner: 
Run a cupful of the meat through the 
| coarse chopper, add a little of the dressing, 
| salt, pepper and a little sage. Moisten 
| with some of thr gravy and roll up tight- 
|ly. Place them im a well greased tin 
Butter the tops and bake twenty munutes. 
| Serve with them the gravy left from din- 
|ner the day before. 
Turkey with Rice—Butter a baking 
| pan and place in it a layer of cooked rice. 

To two cupfuls of finely chopped turkey 
add one well beaten egg, a fourth of a 
cupful of cracker crumbs and enough of 
the gravy to make it stick together, sea- 
son fi hiy with pepper, celery salt and 
sage. Mix will, then spread over the rice. 





object to having them warmed up, but} 


Note—This story consists of several | § 
fhapters. It is good and wholesome. Be Add a layer of the rice, then steam for 
gure and renew your subscription so the three quarters ofan hour. Turn out ontoa 

irls can have all of this splendid story.— platter, with parsley, and serve with it 
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What do You Fat? 
Suecessful Farming will pay $2 for ex- 
éellent Farm Breakfast Menus. 


| 
Write on one side of the paper only. | 


Estimate cost of each menu, using your | 
local market prices. Estimate time in| 
preparing menu. Jf you use cereal, tell 
us what kind. 

Send as many menus as vou like, but 
sign each one; also give address. 

This contest is open to all farm women. | 
$2 will be paid for each menu accepted. | 


No manuscript will be returned, Those | 
not accepted will be destroyed. 

Contest closes March 1, 1913. 

Address all entries to Mrs. F. H. 


Waters, Ames, lowa 
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THE GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED. 


The girls that are wanted are home 
girls, | 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, | 


That fathers and brothers can trust in, | 
And the little ones understand. 
hearthstone, | 


Girls that are fair on the 


And pleasant when nobody sees; | 
Kind and sweet to their own folks, | 
Ready and anxious to please. 


| 
The girls that are wanted are wise girls, | 
That know what to do and to say; 


That drive with smile and a soft | 
word, i 

The wrath of the household away 

The girls that are wanted are good 
girls; 

jood girls from the hearts to the lips; 

Pure as the lily is white and pure, 


its sweet leaf tips. 
—Selected. 


heart to 


—FOR- 


How to Utilize the Left-Overs. 
jecemmber 26th is known on the ecalen- 
dar as St. Stephen’s day, but in man 


From it’s 





linto cubes. 


one cup). 


and enough cold water to dissolve. { 
this boil until it 
slowly from a spoon, then stir slowly 
into beaten white of one e y 
until 
When about cool add a little flavoring. — 
Mrs. H. J. Rebrud, 


tomato sauce. Still another way of serv- 
ing is to mix the chopped meat with one- 
third as much chop potato, season with 
salt, pepper and onion juice, dip in beaten 
egg and fry until brown in hot fat. 

Sweet Potato Croquettes—Season mashed 
sweet potato with butter and salt. Add 
an egg yolk well beaten and a tablespoon 
of rich sweet cream. Shape into balls, 
dip in beaten egg, then crumbs, and fry 
until brown in hot deep fat. 

Potatoes Au Gratin.—Cut cold potatoes 
Make a white sauce of flour, 
butter and milk, place the potatoes in this | 
and let them simmer ten minutes. 


}eover with cracker crumbs and grated | gies 


cheese and set them in the oven to brown. | 
—Pearl Howard Campbell. 

Plum Pudding—One cup molasses, 
one-half cup butter, one cup cold water, | 
three cups flour, one-half cup currants, 
one cup raisins, one-half teaspoon cinna- | 
mon, one teaspoon soda, pinch of salt. | 
Steam three hours and serve hot with the 
following sauce: 

One cup boiling water, one tablespoon 
corn starch, dissolved in two tablespoons 
vinegar, one tablespoon butter, one scant 
cup sugar. Let this boil until it thickens, 
adding some grated nutmeg to flavor. 

Nut Cake-—One cup sugar, one-half 
cup butter, three eggs, two cups flour, 
two teaspoons baking powder, one tea- 
spoon vanilla, one cup chopped nuts. 
Cold water to make stiff batter (about | 
Nice baked in a loaf. 


Use one cup granulated sugar 





Frosting. 


threads when let 


run 


, beating 
spread on cake. 





stiff enough to 











The RICH, APPETIZING 
and HEALTH BUILDING 


Breakfast Food 


Made from the heart of 
the Rye, which tests prove 
Contains more energy and 
vitality producing proper- 
ties than any other food. 
Have you asked your 


grocer for your package? 
Bioneapolis Cereat Company, Minneapolis 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


to prove to 
Total cost only mnagniticent ek 4 


$ 50 weetest, Purest, Loudest 

by and Clearest tone— 

— Our to te you tifat itis 
handsome 















to prove to you that it has 
the strongest motor, the 
reproducer and tone 
arm and the most ingen- 
ious devices to start, stop 
and contro! the music. 
Shipped with a supply of 
10-inch double dise records 
of your selection, so you 
can enjoy the finest enter- 
tainments for one whole 
month. Return the outfit 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
if for any reason you do 
not wish to keep it. 
} # postal for our big list of 
unsolicited testimonials, 
record book and other literature. They are free. 
S. MH. DAVIS, 863, 6101 May St., CHICAGO 











doudie Hunting case, 
20 year guarantee 


Then | This Beautiful 20 Year Wateh $3.1 
ea eS 


Tjewel American stom set 


- bent with each waceb. Long guid finished ehaim for Ledies, fod or vest chain for 


$3.25 





20 Year Guaractee 
TION FRER. Let us send it 0.0.0. to your office 
pew if you think it te o bargain ond equal te s 18.00 wateh, 
the expres: agen tour $2 75. Mention Ladies’. ‘sor Boys 7 
HUNTER water «DEPT. 1226 CHICAGO,! 


QUILT PATTERNS 


We want every quilter to have 
our book of 450 Designs, con- 
ta ning the prettiest, queerest, 
Scarcest, most grotesque patterns 
ever thought of, from old log 
cabin to stars and puzzle designs, 
also crazy stitehes andeirealars. A}! 
sept. postpaid, for six 2c. stamps 
| (or sliver dime. 


/ Ladies’ Art Co. , Bik. 10, St. Louis, Bo 


WATCH, RING 
AND CHAIN 


guaranteed, stem wind and set 
wed watch, proper size; and 
















ring, 
vi a 
or selling 20 ewelry 
gxticles at each. 
Irder Jew now; 
when sold 0 
and we yor 


and handsome chain 
MEK WATCH CO., Dept gg CHICAGO 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


The Girl at Home. 

There is so much to be said of the 
various schools and _ colleges, and 
in their own place, they are so wide- 
reaching in their good works, that 
often the girl who cannot go away 
to school, after finishing the common 
branches, the idea that she can 
never reach her own share of de- 
velopment and education, and often- 
times loses her courage. 

It is a real crisis, and generally 
one that means a great deal to the 
girl herself, and to the people around 


gets 


her, and if there are many young 
people in the neighborhood it some- 
times is settled by throwing the books 
aside entirely. Do not do this; if 
You are out of school do not think 
that you have reached the end of 
your education, bless you, you have 
just begun to learn, and though 
the lessons may be difflerent you 
will need them all. 

What do we want today? The 
women who seem to know it all and 
are walking encyclopedias of know- 
ledge? Dear me, no We want 
women who can make use of what 
they know, who can make a home, 
who can take charge of the kitchen, 
or the sick room in an emergency, 
drive a team, take charge of the poul- 
try yard, and if she likes chickens 
make it a paying proposition, and 
who understand business matters 
enough to be a real help to their 


husbands. Womanliness does not mean 
ingapable, it means capable, interested 


and ready to do your best. 


Perhaps you think “Well, my 
husband, when I get one, is going 
to take care of me and I shall not 
bother with his work.” That is all 
right; the American woman does 
demand more affection and more 
privileges than any other, but if 
she gets them she must make good, 
and give time and interest to the 
other side of the home that she wishes 
others to take in her. Often, too, 
when not generally necessary to use 
this knowledge, sickness comes into 
the home, misfortune, loss and some- 
times death, and then it is necessary 
that some one knows what to do. 
When it comes to a course of general 
knowledge, the girl can get a good 
general training and not go away 


from home to stay. The home train- 


ing, if taken up with interest, will 
prove interesting, and she can get a 
chance to learn many things of infinite 
importance under the guidance of 
father and mother Many times, 
though, that is just where the trouble 
comes and sometimes it is the girl’s 
own fault for she does not realize | 
that mother has been a girl herself, 


and perhaps has made these same plans 
and sacrifices. 

The girl on the farm has many way s 
of earrying on her education, at 
least of retaining her interest in books. 
If there is a strong chance of going to 
school later, added time and strength 
will be useful, and if not then, dear, 


make the best of it.. Short reading 
courses such as the Bay View can 
be taken during the winter, the travel- 


ling libraries are easily obtained and 
will help you, and those of your 


neighborhood at the same time, while 


the correspondence courses of the 
university are taken advantage of, 
more and more every year. The 

? ; ipterescting and 
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if one comes near you, be sure to at- 
tend, the farm will seem different 
when seen with other eyes. Remember 
the interest in things and people, will 






TheFarmer’s 
Typewriter *18 


Every farmer who rans his farm in a business- 
like way needs a typewriter. Saves time, work and 
mistakes, Gives you copy of what you write. No 
need to pay $30 or 6100 for a Taewstens. The $18 
Bennet does the same work and does it justas well. 
More Durable than expensive mach!nes, 80 
simple. Others have 1700 to 3700 parts. The Ben- 
nett only 20 .hat’s why its price is only 618. It's 
built in the same factory, by the same men, who 
make Elliott-Fisher Bill.ug Machines, 
$175 to $1000. The Ben 
writers. Small and compact. No 
ed. In use by over 26,000—a good 
mers. Sold oa 


Write for Catalog. 


A. J. W. Bennett Typewriter 6s., 
366 Breadway, New Yerk. 














| Let Us Send You a 
Edison Phonograph 





help you through the lonesome 
days that are bound to come, 
the gaining of other _people’s 
opinions and knowledge, the meet- 
ing and passing, so much of life is 
made up of them that the sooner 
we retain the impression of others, 


which form a large portion of our 
inheritance. 

Be happy, make the most of your 
time, the education that you have 
and your friends, and tne years 
bring a meaning into your work that 
you do not now see. 

For the girl at home there is much 
sunshine if she will look for it, and 
there is a whole course of Social Econ- | 
omics in the learning; do not begrudge 
your time for after awhile it will 
come to you as one of the brightest 
parts of your life. 

After all, it is what w>- put into Life 
and not what we get out of it that 
really counts. There is a_ whole 
sermon in that verse of E. V. Cooke’s. 
“Did you tackle the trouble that 

came your way 

With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 


With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, trouble’s a ton, or trouble’s an 
ounce, 


Or a trouble is what you make it, 


And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt 
that counts, 
But only, how did|you take it?” 
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The Holiday time is upon us. Sup- 
pose this year we be quite sensible 
and use only simple home-made 
sweets. This plan has at least three) 
advantages to recommend it; First— 
If we make the candy ourselves we 
know that it is clean. Second—We 
know that only wholesome materials 
have been used in the making. We 
will have given a care to avoid the 


exceedingly rich materials used by 
some manufactures. Third—We will 
show the boys and girls that deli- 





cious candy can be made in the farm 
kitchen as well as in the city shop. 

Here are some excellent candies 
and very easy to make: 

Opera Caramels.—2 c. sugar, 3-4 ¢. 
thin cream, butter size of a walnut, 
1 tsp. vanilla, Place ingredients in 
a granite saucepan and bring slowly 
to a boil. Cook until candy forms a 
soft ball in cold water. Remove 
from fire and place pan of hot candy 
in a pan of cold water for three min- 
utes. Stir until creamy. Pour onto 
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The Overland Watch performs a two-fold service 
for the priceof one, It can be used conveniently as 


@ home time-piece or carried in the ket. We do 
not offer this as a 826 or 830 watch—it is not a high 
priced one. It is, however, guaranteed for one year, 





a buttered pan and cut into squares' | 
Cocoanut Caramels.—Use above re- 
cipe and when ready to stir add 1 ce. 
shredded cocoanut. 
Old Fashioned Caramels.—% 
chocolate, % pint cream, % 
sugar, 3-4 c. syrup, 


pound 
pound 
2 tsp. butter. 
Melt the chocolate, add sugar, cream 
and syrup and when boiling add the! 
butter. Stir all the while, test in 
cold water and when it forms a hard | 
ball remove from the fire. Pour 
imt en oiled nlatter to the denth 









® reliable, convenient article—one that must be 
owned to be appreciated. Every Overland Watch we 
offer has been run and regulated at the factory for 
six days. The case of the watch is nickeled and will 
nottarnish. The dial is white with Arabic figures. 
The Overland is stem-wind and stem-set. The Over- 
land Watch, complete with extra outside case, is 

iven for six three-year subscriptions to Successful 

‘arming at 50 cents each or three seven-year sub- 
scriptions at $1.00each, I prepay carriage charzes 
on this premium. Please state whether subscriptions 
are new or renewal. E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Suceessful Farming, Des Moines, lows. 














It costs only a one cent postal card 
te answer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
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inch When cool cut in squares 
aed wrap in paraffine paper. 

Nut Chocolate Caramels.—3 tsp. but- 


molasses, 3 squares 
ly pound 


ter, lg e. milk, 2 c. 
hocolate, 1 ¢. brown Sugar, 
black walnuts chopped 
Cook the same as above caramels. 
Stuffed Dates.—Chop nut meats (any 
kind) and candied cherries together 
ising an equal amount of each. 


eleaned and pitted several dozen 
dates Fill the center of each date 
‘with the nut and cherry mixture. | 
‘Press the edges of the dates together. 


ijRoll in powdered sugar. 


73 
several 


-of molasses, 


taking 


Southey 
pound ol 
washe ! and 


Candy.—Chop together % 
washed figs, % pound 

pitted dates, % pound 
andied cherries, 1-8 pound preserved 
ginger, pound hickory nut meats. 
Chop and mix until thoroughly blended 
Rell in long slender rolls, cut in medium 
slices, dip in powdered sugar and roll 
in waxed paper. 

Siuffed Prunes Soak large 
in cold water for three hours. 
move the pits and fill the space with 
nut meats or Southern candy. Roll 
in granulated sugar. Fix this candy 
days before Christmas so it 
; will have time to dry. 

* Molasses Candy.—Take two 
one cup granulated 
rounded t butter 
teaspoon of  saleratus; 
kettle in which you are to cook 
candy before putting in the mo- 
sugar and butter. Boil slowly, 
eare that it does not burn; test 
it occasionally by dropping a little 
into cold water, wi hardens 
soon es dropped into cold watcr 
done; add the saleratus just 
ing from the fire; pour 
tered platter and’ sct away 
You ut it into small 
while it is still warm. If 
to make it into lengths, 
ls well, and when the 
enough to handle, pull 
ovcr and repeat the 
candy is a light color 


prunes 


te- 


cups 
sugar 
and 
grease 


one ‘Aspoon 
one 
the 
:t he 


] . 
lasses, 


en it as 
the 
i? }s 
petor ta 
into a but 
oo! may ¢ 
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wish 


vour han¢ 


To 

eua 
ju 

vou 


tter 
hu el 


candy cool 
it out, fold it 
process until th 


1s 


—Jessie W. Whitsitt 
—FOR= 
In the planning and selection of Christ- 
mas gifts, if we ean only remember 


Lowell’s lines: 


Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gift without the giver is bare,” 
our gifts will carry with them so much 
mor? of the tru» Christmas spirit. When 

larg? a proportion of men and women 
giv? what they cannnot afford and fre- 


sane, and are 
in the 


quently run in dt for tho 
consequently obliged to scrimp 


much of the real 


necessities 


very ot ul 

ov and beauty of the season is lost. 

" “At a recent wedding, which was delight- 
ullv informal, th: gift which touched | 
the bride most and reecived the place of 
honor, was a coupl> ef old-fashioned 
holders, neatly bound, which were made | 


by a dear old grandmother of eighty years, 
who was nearly blind 
How. freque mtly we 


» hear some one re- 


park, “1 am too hard up to make any| 
holiday gifts this year.’ Stop and think 
a moment. Is there not some little trifle 
which you can make with trifling expense, 
for some loved one, which will show your 
aterest, love and good-will at this glad 
season? Perhaps it is a glass of jelly, or 
marmalade, some home-made candy, 
w it may be a delicious cake or pie, for 
wich you are famous. It will surely 
mean far more to the dear one because 
your labor was one of love, than if the 
gift had been purchased at a cost of 


several times its real value. 

The little card or note which accom- 
panie 3 it, is frequently the best part of it. 

Sometimes it is funny enough to make you 
isu h but more often it touclies the heart 
and brings tears to the eyes. 

A novel calendar has a goose quill fas- 
tened on one side with the quotation in- 





seribed thereon: 


Have | 


“TI wish that I could send this day, 
A goose that golden eggs would lay, 
But times are very hard, yet still 
We managed to send this quill.” 
An effective blotting pad has this senti- 
ment inscribed on it: 
“On this blotting pad I write, 
To wish you pleasure and delight, 
And should misfortunes come about, 
Use this, dear Friend, 
To blot them out.” 
A unique leather case for letters has on 
it: “Letters are winged thoughts of ab- 
love.” 


sent 


A useful gift for aman to hang over his | 


office desk, is a pad of telegraph blanks, 
mounted on leather, with this quotation 
from Shakespeare inscribed thereon: 


‘Take all the swift advantage of the 
hours.” 

Another more dainty has the blanks 
fastened on a firm, white card with 


pansies cut out and painted in water 
colors hold each 
place. 

dainty sofa pillow has embroidered 
on it, these lines: 
“T have gathered a packet of rose leaves, 
Sweet-scented, with rich perfume, 
So I send with my Christmas greeting, 
The witchery of summer’s bloom.” 

\ pretty box for playing eards has this 
sentiment lettered on it in gold: “They 
laugh who win.” 

A chamois skin tobacco bag has a pair 
of crossed pipcs painted in water colors 
on it, while over them is lettered, “A 
cloud that always cheers.” 

A set of hangings for book-shelves has 
outlined on them, this quotation from 
Cerlisle, “Any good bock, any book that 
wiser than yourself, will teach you 
something, great many things, in- 
directly, and directly, if your mind be 
opcn to leern ”’ 

\ pretty little bookmark of broad lemon- 


1s 


colored ribken, hes painted on it: “I 
hold my favorite books in special care.” 

A leather-covered po utfolio ,which was 
cleverly mace by a woman who was skill- 
ful with brush and pen, has a letter-box 
with a postman in uniform, painted 


| reon, with the following lettered below: 
‘The weleome news is in the letter found.” 
Anothe r, no less attractive, has outlined 
on it: “Letters, letters, westward flying, 
and eestward over the ma‘n, ‘letters, let- 
ters, golden letters, linking two lives 
again.” 
\ pretty ealendar quotation is given 
below: 
‘Through the ups and downs of the com- 
ing year, 
May all your days be bright and clear.” | 
An effective nursery scrcen for a mother, | 
has the following lines lettered on it, with 
beautiful cherub heads on either side 
“When tired, to bed the children go; 
Two angels o’er each cot, bend low, 
And whether the children wake or sleep 
All through the night, safe watch they | 
keep. 
By days, when they from slumber rise, 


These loving guardians close their eyes; 


Not them enough, the Angel Arm— 
| Himse If ,God shields hislambs from harm 
—Carrie Ashton Johnson. 
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A Washing 
-- Run By Your Engine — 


Cuts out all hard work. Here's the better 
way—the O. K. Power Washing Machine 


Machine 


way. Let the engine do the work. Slip on 

the belt, turn on power, and in a few minutes 
the whole tubful of clothes is washed clean! 
Washes and wrings at the same time. 
Wringer runs backward, forward or stors 
instantly, Grease and dirt 1s a// taken out. 
All the clothes from heaviest to finest are 
thoroughly cleaned and nota thread strained 
or broken, Get our free book, with low 
price, guarantee and free trial offer. 


0.K.Power Washer 


Our reputation your safe- 
guard. We take all risk, 
Money refunded cheer- 
fully if not satisfac- 
tory. Get the 
guaranteed” O.K.” 
Power Machine. 




















H.F. BRAMMER 
MFG. CO. : 
2048 Rocking- es sai 
bam Road, 
Davenport, la. 
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Slip The Belt .on » 


Your Engine—No » | 
More Hard Work 


OWN A BUSINESS 
WE eee HELP you. 
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Moving Picture Machiacs, §j 
Bibles, Lace Curtains, Leek 
ets and Chains, Cameras, 
Bracelets, Dinner Sets, Mil- 
Rifles, Vivlins, 
Accordions, ete., given for 
selling high grade Art and 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
each. Pamous works of art, 
eur ny ae *Christ is Head of this 
Birth « of Christ,” «The 
“Paith, 
Guardian 
“Christ Blessing Little 
Children, “Lord's Supper,” 
“Young Mother and Babe,” « 
Guari,” and other beautiful 
ures In natural colors. Originals 
cost thousands of dollars. Nete 
trashy pleture In the lot. Size 
i2x16‘ns. You Will Sell Our 

















setae, Send us $2, and premrum will be se™tat once =MONEY 
brand new posters 
position that beats 
grad 
children. Write at once for 
terms of free sample. 


ALTON WATCH & MDSE. CO., Dept. 105 Chicags 
em all. Every style and 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 


AGENTS $25 a Week 
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Whats the Use? 
We've got a parlor in our house 
That’s scarcely used a bit; 
I tell you even Pa himself 
Don't dare go there and sit. 
And if I dared to step inside 
Her temper Ma would lose. 
Say, what’s the use of having things 
That people dare not use? 


My sister’s got a cushion, too, 

All stuffed up nice and fat, 

And not a person in this house 

Can put hs head on that. 

It has a real inviting look, 

All worked in reds and blues. 

Say, what’s the use of having things 
That people dare not use? 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


And over at Aunt Martha’s house 
They've got a satin chair, 

I tried to sit down on it once, 

But she said; “‘Don’t you dare.”’ 
And if I just go near the thing, 
She fusses and she stews. 

Say, what’s the use of having things 
That people dare not use? 


*> * ® 








Making a Compliment 
Mistress.—Bridget, it always seems to 
me that the crankiest mistresses get the 
best cooks. 
Bridget.—Ah, go on wid yer blarney! 
—Town Topics. 
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A Mournful Christmas 

A little girl had sent back her plate for 
turkey two or three times, and had been 
helped bountifully to all the good things 
that go to make a grand Christmas dinner. 
Finally she was observed looking rather 
disconsolately at her unfinished plate of 
tu «key. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Ethel?” asked 
Uncle John. “You look mournful.” 

“That’s just the matter, said Ethel. 
“T’m more'n full.” 

* * * 


Cyclones Bring Prosperity 

“Is this section prosperous?” 

“You bet it is,” answered the Kansas 
farmer. “I kin spread a net anytime and 
snake a grand piano out of a cyclone.” 

—Pittsburgh Post. 
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Worried 
I joined the new don’t worry club 
And now I hold my breath; 
I’m so seared for fear I’ll worry 
That I’m worried most to death. 
—The Congregationalist. 
. eS 








Held Up. 

“Have you,” asked the judge of a re- 
cently convicted man, ” anything to offer 
the court before sentence is passed?” 

“No, your honor,”’ replied the prisoner, 
“my lawyer took my last cent.” 
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Games for the Holidays 

A Feeling Game.—Take a small dry 
goods box and in the cover make two holes, 
one at each end,large enough to insert the 
hand. Put into the box a variety of small 
objects, such as, a clothes-pin, an apple, 
a button, a box, a pen knife and other 
things making a list of twenty or more, 
being sure to keep a list. Now let the 
children (or grown-ups) select two to 
choose sides, taking their places in two 
rows as they are chosen, now let one from 
each row insert the hand into the box 
have three minutes in which to feel of the 
different articles and determine what they 
are. This must be done without speak- 
ing. Two rooms must be set apart for the 
two sides and one of the party stationed 
in each room with pad and pencil to take 
down the articles remembered by the 
players. When all have had a chance to 
feel in the box the two sides add up how 
many different articles they have in their 
list, only one of each b ing given, then 
they come together and eport. The one 
who holds the correct list then checks off 
the correct list as they are read aloud; 
the side which is nearest correct wins the 
prize. 

Sometimes one side will have articles 
mentioned which are not in the box. It is 
then necessary to open the box and decide 
which side has been most accurate. The 
prize may be a horn, a top, or something 
more valuable. The booby prize for the 
losing side may be a candy on a stick 
which the children call a sucker, a stick 
of gum, or anything which will be pro- 
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ductive of fun. % 
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The presentations should be made by 
one who can say something amusing. 

Ribbons.—This is a simple game but 
makes lots of fun for the children. For- 
feits may be payed for every mistake if 
desired. Have a number of different 
colored ribbons, one for each player,the 
pieces about a yard long. Each player 
takes a ribbon and holds it by one end. 
The other end of the ribbons are held by 
one person who sits in the middle of a 
circle formed by the players. The person in 
the centre tells a story about anything he 
chooses, using the words “‘pulling,’’ “‘pull’’ 
or “‘pulled,’’ and often as possible the words, 
“let go’’. Every time he savs one of the first 
words the players must let go and when 
he says “let go” they must pull. They 
are more apt to do as they are told than 
the opposite, which creates much merri- 
ment. 

A Merry Game.—For this game several 
articles are placed on a table. Then the 
players come in and march slowly past 
the table, looking at the things and trying 
to remember what they are; each guest 
is provided with pencil and paper 
and passing into another room each 
writes what he saw as he remembers. 
All stop writing at the same _ time. 
The papers are exchanged and some 
one ceads the list of articles on the 
table. One mark is given for each correct 
name on a player’s list. The one who 
gains the most marks receives a prize. 

My Pon2.—The players sit around a 
table, which bas a circular chalk mark in 
the centre representing the pond. The 
fisherman holds a toy cane to which a 
string about a yard long is attached, the 
string having a loop at the end which will 
slip tight when attached to an object. 
When the fisherman says “my pond” 
every player puts the first finger of his 
right hand in the circle, when he says 
“your pond” the fingers are withdrawn. 
When the finger is not removed at once 
a forfeit must be paid. If the finger of 
one player is caught, he is fisherman. 

Passing Pennies.—Two rows of chairs 
facing each other should be placed down 
the length of the room, five on each side 
or more ifthere are more guests. At each 
end of the row a small table should be put 
and on the table at the top of the rows ten 
pennies should be put or as many pennies 
as there are guests. Then ten or more 
children should occupy the chairs, let it 
be an even number. Each side claims 
half of the pennies and keeps them on their 
side, of the table. Every alternate child 
must hold out its hands, the palms to- 
gether (ready for the penny to be dropped 
into). Then the persons sitting beside the 
top table on either side start to send the 
pennies to the other end. They pick one 
penny off the table, drop it into the next 
person’s hand, then it is picked out by 
the third person and dropped into the next 
hand and so on till it reaches the end of 
the row;it is then put on the table. Mean- 
while, the other pennies should have been 
sent up, one after another, as fast as 
possible; assoon as the last penny reaches 
the bottom table it is sent back the same 
way as it went down and the four pennies 
after it. This should be done as quickly 
as possible. The side that has all the 
half of the pennies first back on the table 
has won the game. Each couple facing 
each other should take turns starting the 
pennies. Sides may be chosen if desir- 
able and a prize given to the ones who win. 
—Ruth Raymond. — 
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